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CHAPTER I. • •••• ;..•: • 

• . • •-' 

Despatches from Italy. • 



"I LOVB this terrace," said Miss Colonna; "it is so 
like the terrace of an Italian house." 

"I am always glad, for that reason, when the 
spring is sufficiently advanced to let us put out the 
orange trees," replied Lord Castletowers. 

It was shortly after breakfast, and they had all 
strolled out through the open Windows. The tide of 
guests had ebbed away some dajs since, and the partj 
was once more reduced to its former numbers. 

"Yes," said Olimpia, "the dear old orange trees 
and the terra cotta vases go far to heighten the illusion 
— so long as one avoids looking back at the house." 

"Or round upon the landscape," suggested Saxon, 
smiling; "for these park trees are as English as the 
architecture of the house. What is the style, Castle- 
towers?" 

"Oh! I don't know. Elizabethan — Tudor — 
English-Gothic. I suppose they all mean the same 
thing. Shall I cut down my poor old oaks, Miss Co- 
lonna, and plant olives and poplars in their place?" 

"Yes, if you will give me the Sabine for the Sur- 
rey hills, and an Italian sky over head." 

Half a Million of iloney. II, \ 
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"I would if I coTild — I wisli it wßte pOBSible," 
Said Castletowera , eamestly. _ ■'." .' . 

"Nay, I alwaya see them_,",_ fejdisd Ofrmpia, with 
a sigh. "I see them now.^.'.saiplainly!" 

"Bat you Italia^s-irtBfteil haVe the mal de yays," said 
Saxon. ■. ■_ \ '■ ■ 

"^Bw. ean'yoü toll that, Mr. Trefalden? I think 
_ we üRte'."'- ' * 

.'• .-'"Ho, no. Ton love your Italy; bnt you do not 
t "siiffer in absence as w^e euffer. The trae mal de payi 
runs in no blood ^ya.i the Swiss." 

"You will not persnade rae that you love Switzer- 
land better than we love Italy," said Olimpia. 

"Bnt I believe wo do," replied Saxon, "Your 
amor patriiB is, perhapa, a more intellectual passion 
than ours. It is bound up with your wonderfiil his- 
tory, your pride of blood and pride of place; bnt 
I cannot help believing that we Swiss do actually 
eheriah a more intense feeling for our native soil." 

"Por the Boil?" repeated Castletowers. 

"Tea, for the elay heneath our feet, and the poaks 
above our heads. Our mountains are as dear to us as 
if they were living thinga, and could love us hack 
again. They onter into our inner consciousness. Thoy 
exerciae a äuhtle influenae npon our minds, and «pon 
our bodiea through our minds. They are a part of 

" Metaphorically speaking," aaid tUe Earl. 
" Their e£Fects are not metaphorical , " replied Saxon. 
"What are their effects?" 

"What we were speaking of just now, the mal de 
payi — - the sickness in absence." 

"Bnt that is a sickness of the mind," said Olimpia. 
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"Not at all. It is a physical malady." 

"May one inquire how it attacks the patient?" 
asked the Earl, incredalously. 

"Some are suddenly stricken down, as if by a 
coup de soleil, Some fade slowly away. In either case, 
it is the inexpressible longing, for which there is no 
eure save Switzerland." 

"And supposing that your invalid cannot ^&t away 
— what then?" 

"I fear he would die." 

The Earl laughed aloud. 

"And I fear he would do nothing of the kind," 
said he. "Depend on it, Trefalden, that is one of 
those pretty fictions that everybody believes, and no- 
body can prove." 

"My dear Gervase," said Lady Castletowers , pass- 
ing the little group as she returned to the house, 
"Signor Colonna is waiting to speak to you." 

Colonna was leaning over the balustrade at the 
farther end of the terrace, reading a letter. He looked 
up as the Earl approached, and said, eagerly. 

"A despatch from Baldiserotti ! Garibaldi has sailed 
fromGenoa in ihePtemonte^ and Bixio in Üie Iionibardo. 
The sword is drawn at last, and the scabbard thrown 
away!" 

The Earl's face flushed with excitement. 

" This is great news ," said he. " When did it come ? " 

"With the other letters; but I waited to teU it to 
yon when your mother was not present." 

"Does Vaughan know?" 

"Not yet. He went to his room when he left the 
breakfast table, and I have not seen him since." 

"What is the strength of the expedltion*^" 
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"One thousand and sixty-seven." 

"No more?'' 

"Thousands more; but they have at present no 
means of transport. This is but an advanced guard of 
tried men; chiefly old Cacciatori. Genoa is fall of 
volunteers, all eager to embark." 

"I would give ten years from my life to be among 
them," Said Castletowers , eamestly. 

The Italian laid bis band caressingly upon tbe young 
man^s arm. 

^^Faztenza, caroy'^ be replied. "You do good service 
bere. Come witb me to my room. Tbere is work for 
US tbis moming." 

Tbe Earl glanced towards Olimpia and Saxon; 
opened bis lips as if to speak; cbecked bimself, and 
followed somewbat reluctantly. 



CHAPTER IL 

A Broken Promlse. 

It must be conceded tbat Miss Colonna bad not 
made tbe most of ber opportunities. Sbe bad not ac- 
tually witbdrawn from tbe game; but sbe bad failed to 
follow up ber first great move so closely as a less re- 
luctant player migbt bave done. And yet sbe meant 
to act tbis part wbicb sbe bad undertaken. Sbe knew 
tbat, if sbe did so, it must be at tbe sacrifice of ber 
own peace , of ber own womanly self-respect. Sbe was 
quite aware, too, tbat it involved a cruel injuatice to 
Saxon Trefalden. But witb ber, as witb all entbu- 
siasts, tbe greater duty included tbe less; and sbe be- 
lieved tbat, altbougb it would be morally wrong to do 
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these things for any other end, it would be practically 
right to do them for Italy. 

If she could not bring herseif to lead this generons 
heartjastray without a struggle — if she pitied the young 
man's fate, and loathed her own, and shrunk from the 
path that she was pledged to tread — she did so by 
reason of the finer part of her nature, but contrary to 
her convictions of duty. For to her, Italy was duty; 
and when her instinctive sense of right stepped in, as 
it had stepped in now, she blamed herseif bitteriy. 

But this morning's post had brought matters to a 
crisis. Her father's face, as he handed her the des- 
patch across the breakfast table, told her that; and she 
knew that if she was ever to act decisively, she must 
act so now. When, therefore, she found herseif alone 
with Saxon on the terrace, she scarcely paused to think 
how she should begin, but plunged at onee into her 
task. 

"You must not think we love our country less pas- 
sionately than the Swiss, Mr. Trefalden," she said, 
quickly. "It needs no mal de pays to prove the heart 
of a people; and when you know us better, you will, I 
am sure, be one of the first to acknowledge it. In the 
meanwhile, I cannot be happy tili I convince you." 

" I am glad you think me worth the trouble of con- 
vincing," replied Saxon. 

"How should I not? You are a patriot, and a 
republican." 

"That I am, heart and soul," said Saxon, with 
sparkling eyes. 

"We ought to have many sympathies in com- 
mon." 



I 

I 
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"Wliy, ao we have. We have r 
of country and the love of liberty a 



my. The 1ov«m1 
L Hjmpathies iail 



"They should be," replied Olimpia; "but, alasl J 
between proaperity and adversity there can be little real'l 
fellowship. YoüTS, Mr. Trefalden, ia the happieat.fl 
eoiintiy in Europe, and mine is the raost miserable.'' 

"I wish yours were not ko," aaid Saxon. 

"Wish, instead, that it may not reiaain so. Wiah 
that 'women's tears and brave ineu'e hloud niay not be 
shed in vain; nor a whole people be trodden back into 
glavery for want of a little timely help in the moment 
of their ntraost need?" 

"What do you mean?" said Saxon, catchiug some- 
thing of her excitement, withont knowing why or where- 
fore. 

"I mean that the work to whicb my father's wliole 
life haa been given ia at last begun. You know — 
all the World knows — that Öicily is in arma; but you 
have not yet been told that an army of tiberation is 
aasembling in the north." 

"In the northi' Then the king of Sardinia — " 

"Victor Emmanuel is wilhng enough to reap the 
harvest watered with onr blood," reptied Mias Colonna, 
impetuously; "but he will not ofi'er ns even a hearty 
'Gifld-speed' at present. No, Mr, Trefalden, oura ia 
an army of volunteers and patriota only — an army of 
young, brave, and generoua hearts that love Italy and 
liberty, and are ready to die for what they love!" 

Beautifal aa ahe was at all times, Saxon bad never 
Seen Olimpia Colonna look so beautiAil aa when she 
^oke theae worda. Ke almost lost tbe aense of what 

said, in bis admiration of how ahe looked while 
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saying it. He stammered something unintelligible, and 
she went on. 

"Garibaldi has sailed for Palenno with an ad- 
vanced guard. Volunteers are ponring into Genoa from 
Venice and Milan. Subscriptions are being raised on 
all hands — in England, in France, in Belgium, in 
America. A month hence, and South Italy will be 
free, or doubly chained. In the meanwhile we need 
belp; and for that help we look to every lover of 
liberty. You are a lover of liberty — you are a 
Citizen of a model republic. What will you do for 

US?" 

"Teil me what to do, and I will do it," said 
Saxon. 

"Nay; I might ask too much." 

"You cannot ask more than I will gladly grant." 

Olimpia tumed her dazzling smile upon him. 

"Beware;" said she. "I may take you at your 
Word. This cause, remember, is more to me than life; 
and the men who enlist in it are my brothers." 

Alas! for Saxon^s invulnerability, and his cousin's 
repeated cautions! Alas! for his promises, his good 
resolves, and his govemment stock! He was so far 
gone, that he would have shouldered a musket and 
stepped into the ranks at that moment to please Miss 
Colonna. 

"These men," she continued, "want everything 
that goes to make a soldier — save valour. They are 
content to accept privation; but they can neither live 
without food, nor fight without arms, nor cross from 
shore to shore without means of transport. So take 
heed Mr. Trefalden, how you offer more than you are 
prepared to give. I might say — do you love liberty 
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■weil enough to supply some thousands of bravo meii 
with bread, ships, and muskets? And then, what 
would be your auswar?" 

Saxon drew a blank cheqne from hia purae, aad 
laid it on tiie paiapet against which she waa leaning. 
He would have knelt down and laid it at her feet in 
open day, but tliat Le had eense enongli left to feel 
how supremely Indicrons the pertbnnance wonld. be. 

"There ia my anawer," he said. 

Miss Colonua's heart gave a great leap of triumph, 
and the colour flashed up into her face. She took a 
tiny pencil-ease from her watch-chain — ■ a mere toy of 
gold and jewela — and hastily pencilled eome figurea 
in the comer of tho cheque, 

"Will yoü du this for Italy?" she said, in a breath- 
leaa whisper. 

"I will double it for yoa.'" replied Saion, paa- 
Bionately. 

"For me, Mr. Trefaldeu?" 

Saxon waa dunib. He feared he bad oSended her. 

trembled at liia temerity, and did not dare to lift 
to her face. 

Finding he made no anawer, she apoke again, in a 
soft, tremulona tone, that wonld have turned the head 
of St Kevan kimself. 

"Why for nie? What am I tiat you should do 
more for me tlmn my country?" 

"I — I would do auything for you," fa!t«red 
Saxon. 

"Are yon sure of that?" 

"As eure as that I " 

He checked himaelf. He would have said, "aa 
Üiat I love you ," but he lacked courage to pro- 
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nounce the words. Miss Colonna knew it, hoTrever, as 
well as if he had spoken the words. 

"Would you jump into the sea for me, like Schil- 
ler's diver?" she asked, with a sudden change of mood, 
and a laugh like a peal of silver hells. 

"That I would!" 

"Or in among the fighting lions, like the Count de 
Lorge?" 

"I know nothing about the Count de Lorge, but I 
would do for you all that a brave man dare do for a 
fair lady," replied Saxon, boldly. 

"Thanks," she said, and her smile became graver 
as she spoke. "I think you mean what you say." 

"I do. Indeed I do!" 

"I believe it. Some day, perhaps, I shall put 
you to the proof." 

With this, she gave him her band, and he — 
scarcely knowing what he did, but feeling that he 
would cheerfuUy march up to a battery, or jump out 
of a balloon, or lie down in the path of an express 
train for her sake — kissed it! 

And then he was so overwhelmed by the knowledge 
of what he had done, that he scarcely noticed how 
gently Miss Colonna withdrew her band from bis, and 
tumed away. 

He watched her across the terrace. She did not 
look back. She went thoughtfuUy forward, thought- 
fully and slowly, with her hands clasped loosely to- 
gether, and her head a little bent; but her bearing was 
not that of a person in anger. When she had passed 
into the house, Saxon drew a deep breath, stood for 
a moment irresolute, and presently swung himself 
lightly over the parapet, and plunged into Üi^ ^«xV« 
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Hia Lead was in a whirl; and he wandered abont 
for tliB first Lalf-honr or so, in a tumult of rapturous 
wonder and exnltatiou — and then he suddenly re- 
membered tbat he had broken bis promise to WUliani 
Trefaldenl 

In the meanwhjlG, Olimpia went up to her father's 
study in the turret, and stood before him, pale and 
Btem, like a marble statue oF herself. 

Colonna looked up, and pnshed hiB papers aside. 

"Well," he Said eagerly, "what speed?" 

"Thia." 

Saying; which, she took ( 
in double the sum pencilled c 
Saxoo's clieqne before him 



i pen, deliherately iilled 
i margin, and laid 
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Had Saxon heen suddenly planged into a cold 
batli, it could Bcarcely have broug-ht him to hiß Benses 
more rapidly than did the remembrance of liis broken 
pledge, and the thought of what hia lawyet cousin 
wonld say to him. 

"It isn't as if he hadn't cautioned rae, either," 
Said he, half aluud, as he sat himaelf down, "quite 
chopfallen," at tbc foot of a great oak, .in au nu- 
frequented hollow of the park. Änd theu one «n- 
pleaaaut recollection evoked another, and he romembcred 
how William Trefalden had jested with him about 
fettera of flowers, and made him almost angiy by so 
doing; and how he had boaeted of himaelf as nioie in- 
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vulnerable than Achilles. He also remembered that 
Ms Cousin had especially inquired whether he had not 
yet been called upon to subscribe to the Italian fund, 
and had given him much good advice as to what bis 
conduct should be when that emergency might arise. 
To put bis name down for a moderate sum, and com- 
mit himself to nothing forther — those were William 
Trefalden's Instructions to him; but how had he ob- 
served them? How had he observed that other promise 
of signing no more large cheques without Consulting 
bis cousin; and what reliance would bis cousin place 
upon bis promises in the future? 

Saxon groaned in spirit as he thought of these 
tbings; and the more he thought of them, the more 
uncomfortable he became. 

He did not care in the least about the money, al- 
though he had, in truth, been mulcted of an enormous 
sum; but he cared a great deal about breaking bis 
Word, and he saw that it must be broken on the one 
band or the other. He also saw on which band it was 
to be. 

He had given the cheque to Miss Colonna, and 
Miss Colonna must have the money; there was clearly 
no help for that. But then he entertained misgivings 
as to Äe cheque itself, and began to doubt whether he 
had anything like balance enough at bis banker's to 
meet it. In this case, what was to be done? The 
money, of course, must be got; but who was to get it, 
and how was the getting of it to be achieved? Would 
that mysterious process called "selling out" have to be 
gone l^ough? 

Saxon puzzled bis brains over those abstruse finan- 
cial questions tili bis head ached, but could TöakÄ ^»^ 
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thing of them. At last he came to the very disagree- 
able conclusion that William Trefalden was alone 
capable of solving the difficulty, and must be consulted 
without delay; but at the same time, he did not feel 
at all sure that bis cousin might not flatly refuse to 
help him in the matter. This was a fearful supposi- 
tion, and almost drove the young fellow to despair. 
For Saxon loved the lawyer in his simple honest way 
— not so much, perhaps, for any lovable qualities that 
he might imagine him to possess, as for the mere fact 
that his cousin was his cousin, and he trusted him. He 
had also a vague idea that William Trefalden had 
done a great deal to senre him, and that he owed him 
a profound debt of gratitude. Anyhow, he would not 
offend him for the universe — and yet he was quite 
resolved that Miss Colonna should have the fall benefit 
of her cheque. 

Thinking thus, he remembered that he had au- 
thorised her to double the amount. What if she should 
take him at his word? 

"By Jove, then," said he, addressing a plump 
rabbit that had been gravely watching him from a con- 
venient distance for some minutes past, "I can't help 
it, if she does. The money's my own, after all, and I 
have the right to give it away, if I choose. Besides, 
IVe given it in the cause of liberty!" 

But his heart told him that liberty had played a 
very unimportant part in the transaction. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Council of War. 

In the meanwhile, a general Council was being 
held in the octagon turret. The counciUors were Signor 
Colonna, Lord Castletowers , and Major Vaughan, and 
the subjects under discussion were Baldiserotti's des- 
patch and Saxon Trefalden's cheque. 

The despatch was undoubtedly an important one, 
and contained more stirring news thän any which had 
transpired from Italy since the Napoleonic campaign; 
but that other document, with its startling array of 
numerals, was certainly not less momentous. In Major 
Vaughan's opinion it was the more momentous of the 
two; and yet his brow darkened over it, and it seemed 
to the two others that he was not altogether so well 
pleased as he might have been. 

Castletowers was genuinely delighted, and as much 
surprised as delighted. 

"It is a noble gift," said he. "I had not dreamed 
that Trefalden was so staunch a friend to the cause." 

"I was not aware that Mr. Trefalden had hitherto 
interested himself about Italy in any way," observed 
Major Vaughan, coldly. 

"Well, he has interested himself now to some pur- 
pose. Besides , he has but just come into his fortune." 

Signor Colonna smoothed the cheque as it lay be- 
fore him on the desk, filled in the date, crossed it, and 
inserted his own name as that of the person to whom 
it was payable. 
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"I wonder what I had better do with it," said he, 
thoTightfully. 

"Witb what?" asked the Earl. 

Colonna pointed to the cheque with the feather 
end of hia pen. 

"Why, cash it, of coursG, and send the money ofF 
without delay." 

The Italian Bmiled and shook his head. He was 
a better man of businesB than hia host, and he foresaw 
some öf those very difficultiea whicli were the cauae of 
BO nmch perplexity to Sason himself. 

"It ia not always eaay to cash large suma," said 
he. "I must speak t« Mr. Trefalden before I do any- 
thing with bis cheque. Ia he in the house?" 

To wbich the Earl replied that he woald see; and 
left the room. 

After he waa gone, Vaughan and Colonna went 
back to the despatch, and discasscd the poaition of 
affairs in Sicüy. Thence they passed on to the ques- 
tion of supplies, and couanlted about the best means of 
bestowing Saxon'a donation. At last they agreed that 
the larger ahare shonld be aent out in money, and the 
reat expended on nmnitiona of war. 

"It'a a heavy aum," said the dragoon. "If you 
want a mesaenger to take it over, I am at your aer- 
vice." 

"Thanka. Can you go the day after to-morrow?" 

"To-night, if you like. My time is all my own 
juat now. By the way , who ia Mr. Trefalden'a 
banker?" 

He put out hia band for the cheque as he said this, 
and Colonna could not do otherwiae than paas it to 
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him. After examining it for some moments in silence, 
he gave it back, and said; — 

"Are those bis figures, Signor Colonna? I see they 
are not yours." 

To which the Italian replied very composedly, 

"No, they are Olimpia's." 

Major Vaughan rose, and walked over to the 
"window. 

"I shall ask Bertaldi to give me something to do, 
when I am out there," he said, after a brief pause. "I 
have had no fighting since I came back from India, 
and I am tired to death of this do-nothing life." 

"Bertaldi will be only too glad," replied Colonna. 
"One experienced officer is worth more to us now than 
a squadron of recruits." 

The dragoon sighed impatiently, and puUed at the 
ends of bis moustache. It was a habit he had when 
he was ill at ease. 

"Tm sorry for Castletowers," he said, presently. 
"He'd give bis right band to go over with me, and 
have a shot at the Neapolitans." 

"I know he would; but it cannot be — it must not 
be. I would not countenance bis going for the world," 
replied the Italian, quickly. "It would break his 
mother's heart." 

"It never entered into the sphere of my calcula- 
tions that Lady Castletowers had a heart," said Major 
Vaughan. "But you have enjoyed the advantage of 
her acquaintance longer than I have, so I defer to your 
better judgment." 

At this moment the door opened, and the Earl 
came in alone. 
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"I can't find Trefalden, anywhere," said he. "I 
have looked for him all over the house, in the stables, 
and all through the gardens. He was last seen on the 
terrace, talking to Miss Colonna, and nobody knows 
what has become of him since." 

"He's somewhere in the park, of course," said 
Colonna. 

"I don't think so. I met my mother as I came in. 
She has been wandering about the park all the mom- 
ing, and has not seen him." 

"If I were you, Castletowers, Td have the Slane 
dragged," said Major Vaughan, witha short, hard laugh. 
"He has repented of that cheque, and drowned himself 
in a paroxysm of despair." 

"What nonsense!" said Colonna, almost angrily; 
but he thought it odd, for all that, and so did the 
Earl. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Mausoleum. 

There was a very curious object in Castletowers- 
park, the shape of which was like a watchman's 
lanthom, and the material grey granite. It stood on a 
little eminence in a retired corner of the domain, was 
approached by a double row of dwarf cypresses, about 
three feet and a half in height, and enshrined the last 
mortal remains of a favourite hunter belonging to the 
late Earl. It was called "the mausoleum." 

A more hopelessly ugly edifice it would be difficult 
to conceive; but the late Earl had intended it to be 
a model of elegant simplicity, and had wasted some 
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hundreds upon it. Being abroad when bis old horse 
died, he scrawled a rough outlme of the Temple of 
Vesta on a sheet of foreign note-paper, and sent it up 
to bis Steward, witb Instructions to band it over for exe- 
cution to a Guildford stonemason. But tbe Earl was 
no draugbtsman, and tbe stonemason, wbo bad never 
beard of tbe Temple of Vesta in bis life, was no genius; 
and tbus it bappened tbat tbe park at Castletowers 
came to be disfigured by an arcbitectural pbenomenon 
compared witb wbicb tbe toll-bouses on Waterloo 
Bridge were cbaste and classic structures. Tbe Earl, 
bowever, died at Naples, in bappy ignorance of tbe 
deed tbat bad been done, and bis successor bad not 
tbougbt it wortb wbile to pull tbe building down. 

Wben Saxon rose from bis seat under tbe great 
oak, it was yet so early tbat be was tempted to prolong 
bis walk. So be went rambling on among tbe ferns, 
watcbing tbe rahbits, and tbinking of Miss Colonna, 
tili be found bimself, quite suddenly, at tbe foot 
of tbe little eminence on wbicb tbe mausoleum was 
built. * 

It so bappened tbat, altbougb be bad been more 
tban ten days at Castletowers, be bad never before 
strayed into tbis particular comer of tbe park. Tbe 
pbenomenon was consequently a novelty in bis eyes, 
and be walked round it wonderingly, contemplating its 
ugliness fpom every side. He then went up and tried 
tbe door, wbicb was painted to look like green bronze, 
and studded all over witb great bexagonal bosses. It 
swung back, bowever, quite easily, and Saxon walked 
in. 

Tbe place was so dark, and tbe day outside was so 
brilliant, tbat for tbe first few moments be co^süvää 
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nothing distinctly. At leugth a dumpy pillnr on a. 
massive Square base came into view in the centre of 
tlie building, and Saxon aaw by tlie inscription carved 
npon it (in very indifferent Latin) tliat the object of 
all Uns coatly deformity was a horae. And then he 
Bat dDwn on the baße of the column, and contemplated 
the mausolenm from within. 

It was, if possible, uglier inside than ontside; that 
iB to Bay, the resemblance to a lanthom was more per- 
fect The dumpy colnmn looted exactly like a gigantic 
candle, and the very walls were panelled in granite in 
a way that suggested glass to the leaat imaginative 
observer. Had the stonemason posseased but a Single 
grain of original geniua, he wonid have added a fine 
bold handle in solid granite to the ontside, and made 
Üie thing complete. 

While Saxon was thinking thus, and lazily criti- 
oising the late Earl'a Latin, be suddenly became avare 
of a lady Coming slöwly up between the cypresses. 

He thought at first that the lady was Miss Colonna, 
and was on Üie point of stepping out to meet her; bnt 
in almoBt the aame instant he aaw that alte was a 
Btranger. She waa looking down as she walked, with 
her face ao bowed that he could not aee her featurea 
diatinctly; bnt her figure was more girlisL than Miss 
Colonna'B, and her step more timid and hesitating. She 
seemed alraoat as if she were counting tlie daisiea in 
the graBB as she came along. 

Saxon acarcely knew what to do. He had naen 
from bis Beat, and now atood a little way back in ibe 
deep Bhadow of the mansoleum. While he was yet 
heaitiiling whether to come forward or remain where 
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he was, the young lady paused and looked round, as 
if expecting some one. 

She had no sooner lifted up her face than Saxon 
remembered to have seen it before. He could not for 
his life teil when or where; but he was as confident of 
the fact as if every circumstance connected with it were 
fresh in his memory. 

She was very fair of complexion, with soft brown 
hair, and large childlike brown eyes — eyes with just 
that sort of startled, pathetic expression about them 
which one sees in the eyes of a caged chamois. Saxon 
remembered even that look in them — remembered 
how that image of the caged chamois had presented 
itself to him when he saw them first — and then, all 
at once, there flashed upon him the picture of a railway 
Station, an empty train, and a group of three persons 
Standing beside the open door of a second-class car- 
riage. 

Yes; he recoUected all about it now, even to the 
amount he had paid for her fare, and the fact that the 
lost ticket had been taken £rom Sedgebrook Station. 
Involuntarily, he drew back still fdrther into the gloom 
of the mausoleum. He would not have shown himself, 
er have put himself in the way of being thanked, or 
paid, for the world. 

Then she sighed, as if she were weary or disap- 
pointed, and came a few steps nearer; and as she con- 
tinued to advance, Saxon continued to retreat, tili she 
was nearly at the door of the mausoleum, and he had 
got quite round behind the pillar. It was like a scene 
upon a stage; only that in Äis instance the actors were 
improvising their parts, and there were no spectators to 
see them. 
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Just as he was specnlating upon what lie shonlcl 
do if she came in, and asking himself wheÜier it would 
not be better, even now, to walk boldly ont and risk 
the cbances of recognition, the young lady decided the 
queetion for him by aitting down on tbe thresbold of 
the bnilding. 

Saxon was out of bis perplexity now. He was a 
priaoner, it waä true; but hia time was all his own, and 
he could afford to waste it in peeping from bebind a 
pillar at the back of a yonng lady's bonaet. Besides, 
tbere was an air of adventure about the proeeeding* 
tbat was quite deligbtful, as far as it went. 

So be kept very qniet, scarcely daring to breatbe 
for fear of alarming her, and amused himself by con- 
jecturing wbat imaginable business could bring Miss 
Eivifere of Camberwell to tbis particular corner of Castle- 
towers Park. Was it poBsible, for instance, that tba 
Earl had been insane enougb to have the phenomenon 
pbotographed, and was she about to colour the photo- 
graph OQ the spot? The idea was too monstrous to be 
entertained for a moment? And tben tbe young lady 
sighed again — ■ such a deep-drawn, tremnlouB, melan- 
choly sigh, that Saxon'a beart ached to bear it. 

It was no sigh of mere fatigue. TJnlearned as be 
was in man and womankind, be knew at unce that such 
a. aigb could only come from a beart heavily laden. 
And so ho feil to wondering what her trouble could be, 
and whether he could help, in any anonymous way, to 
ligbten it for her. Wbat if be sent her a iiundred- 
ponnd note in a blank envelope? She lookod poor, and 

But at this point bis meditations were broken in 
upoii. A sLadow darkeued tlie doorway; Miss Eivifere 
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rose from her seat upon the threshold; and Lady 
CasÜetowers stood suddenly before Saxon's astonished 
eyes. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What Saxon heard in the Mausoleum. 

Lady Castlbtowers was the first to speak; and 
her voice, when she spoke, was measured and haughty. 

"You have requested to see me again, Miss Eivifere,'* 
she Said. 

"I have been compelled to do so," was the almost 
inaudible reply. 

"And I have come here at your request" 

Lady Castletowers paused, as if for some acknow- 
ledgment of her condescension in having done so; but 
no acknowledgment came. 

"I must, however, beg you to understand quite 
distinctly that it is for the last time," she said, pres- 
ently. " It is impossible that I shonld hold any farther 
communication with you otherwise than by letter, and 
then only at stated periods, as heretofore." 

The young lady murmured something of which 
Saxon could not distinguish a syllable. 

"Then you will oblige me by saying it at once, 
and as briefly as possible," replied Lady Castletowers. 

Saxon feit very uncomfortable. He knew that he 
ought not to be there. He knew this to be a strictly 
private conversation, and was quite aware that he ought 
not to overhear it, and yet what was he to do? He 
could still walk out, it was tme, and explain his in.- 
voluntary imprisonment; but he liad aii \Ti^\-\TXR)CvT^ ^^^* 
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ing that Lady Caatletowers ivonld not havß come to ^H 
meet Miss Rivi&re in the park if slie had not wished ^H 

»to keep the meeting secret, and that bis preseace therSi ^| 
however well he inight apologisa for it, would cause 
her 'ladyahip a very disagreeable aurpriae. Or he 
inight stop his ears, and so be, virtually, na far away 
SB in hia London Chambers; but then he feit certada 
that this young girl whom he had asaisted once before, 
■was now in some great trouble, and he longed to know 
what that trouble was, that he might assist her again. 
Bo, as these thoughts flashed through his miud, Sasoa 
conclnded to stay where he was, and not to stop hia 
ears — at leaat for the preseut, 

Lady Caatletowers had requested Miss Eivifere to 
State her businesa at once, and also to State it briefly; 
but it Beemed as if the task were sttangely difScuIt, for 

»the girl still heaitated- 
At length she aaid, with a kind of sob: — 
"Lady Castletowers, my möther is very iE." 
And then Sason eould see that she was weeping. 
"Do you mean that your mother is dying?" aaked 
the Countess, eoldly. 
"No; but that she must die, if the neceasary meana 
ara not taken to save her." 
"What do yon mean by the necosaary meana?" 
"Doctor Fisher aaya that ahe must go to some place 
on the Italian coast — to Nice, or Mentone," replied 
the girl, making a great effort to aleady her voice, and 
keep her tears &om falling. "Hc thinka she may live 
there for years, with care and proper treatment; 
but—" 

"Why not here, with care and proper treatment?" 
-Mid Lady Castletowers. 
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''He says this variable climate is killing her — 
ihat she is dying day by day, a. long TZ remains 
init" 

''It is her native climate/^ said Lady Castletowers. 

"Yes — but she was so young when she left it; 
and she has lived so many, many years of her life 
abroad." 

"Well?" 

The girl lifted up her face, all pale and tearfdl as 
it was, and looked at her — just looked at her — but 
said never a word. It was not an indignant look — 
nor an imploring look — nor even a reproachful look; 
but it was, at all events, a look that Lady Castletowers 
seemed to understand, for she replied to it, and the 
reply, though spoken as haughtily as ever, had in it 
something of the nature of an apology. 

"You are aware," she said, "that your mother's 
«mnity is paid out of my o,^ private meana, and 
without my son's knowledge. And my private means 
are very small — ■ so small, that I find it difficult to 
meet even this Obligation, inconsiderable as it is." 

"But you will not let her die, Lady Castletowers! 
You cannot — you will not let her die!" 

And the young girl wrang her hands together, in 
the passionate eamestness of her appeal. 

Lady Castletowers looked down, and seemed as if 
she were tracing pattems on the turf with the end of 
her parasol. 

"What sum do you require?" she said, slowly. 

"Doctor Fisher said about thirty pounds — " 

"Impossiblel I will try to give you twenty pounds 
for this purpose: in fact, I will promise you twenty 
pounds*, but I cannot do more." 
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Miss Riviöre was about to speak; but the Counteas 
BÜghtly raised her band, and cbecked tbe words upon 
her lips. 

"The annuity," she said, sball be paid, as asual, 
into the batids of whatever foreign baaker yoa may 
indicate; but I beg yau both to tuiderstatid that I 
must be troubled with no more applications of thia 

The girl'a cheek glowed with sudden indigDation. 

" You wil] be troubled with none, madam," she said. 
"Had there been any other person in the wörid to 
whom I could have applied, for aid, I should not have 
daimed youi assistance now." 

Her eye dilated, and her lip trembled, and sbe said 
it firmly and proudly — - as prondly as Lady Caatle- 
towers herseif might have done. But the Countesa 
passed her as if she liad not spoken, and swept dowii 
the little avenue of cypresses, without taking auy furthet 
Botice of her presence. 

Miss Rivi^re continued to stand in the same proud 
attitnde tili the last gleam of her ladyship's Silken skirts 
had disappeared among the trees. And then her strength 
anddenly gave way, and she sat down again upon the 
gloomy threshold, and aobbed as if her heart were 
broiüiiÄ, 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Art of Selling Out. 

It was no wonder that Saxon could not be found 
when he was wanted, er that it was late before he re- 
tamed to the house. His imprisonment lasted alto- 
gether more than an hour; and when Miss Eivi^re at 
length rose and went away, he took a long walk round 
in another direction, in order that he might be able to 
acconnt for his absence. 

He had no sooner made his appearance, however, 
in the drawing-room , than the Earl carried him off to 
Signor Colonna's study, and there leffc him. The 
Italian met him with outstretched hands; and Olimpia, 
who was writing busily, looked up and smiled as he 
came in. 

"What am I to say to you, Mr. Trefalden?" ex- 
claimed Colonna. "How shall I thank you?" 

"Pray don't mention it," said Saxon, shyly. 

"How can I help mentioning it? An act of such 
munificence — " 

"I should be so much obliged to you," interrupted 
Saxon, "if you would say nothing about it." 

"You may compel me to silence, Mr. Trefalden; 
but every true heart in Italy will thank you." 

"I hope not, because I don't deserve it. I did it 
to — to please Miss Colonna." 

"Then I hope that you at least permitted her to 
thank you as you deserve to be thanked, Mr. Tre- 
falden," said the Italian, as he glanced soiWYCk.^'^ ^^tjcl 



the one to the other, "And now will you i 
if I ask you a qiiestion?" 

"I shall be happy to answer a thousand." 

"You have given ns jour cboqne for a very larga 
sum," eaid Golonna, taking die paper from bis desk, 
and glancing at it as he apoke. "For so large a sum, 
that I have almoat donbted whether yonr banker will 
cash it OD presentation. It is tmasnal, at all events, 
for even miliionnaireB like yonraelf, Mr, Trefalden, to 
keep ao many looae tliousands at their banker'a. May 
I ask if yon have given thia a thonght?" 

Saion atared hard at the cheqne across the table, 
and wondered whether Olimpia had really doubled it 
or not; but the alope of the deak preveoted hini from 
Beeing the fignrea distincfly. 

"I have thought of it," he replied, with a troubled 
look, "and — and I am really afraid — -" 

"That your balance wül be foimd inaufficieiit to 
Cover it," added Colonna, entering a brief memorandum 
on tlie margin of the cheque. "It ia fortunate that I 
asked the queatioa." 

"I am very aorry," atammered Saion. 

"Why so? It ia a matter of no importance." 

"I was afraid — " 

"I do not know, of courae, how your money is 
plaoed," Said Signor Colonna, "but I should anppoao 
you will have no difficulty in trausferriug to Drum- 
raond'a whatever amoont ruay he noceasary." 

"It's in Government atock — that ia, a great part 
of it," replied Saxon, mindful of the New Over- 
land Route Eailway and Steam Packet Company, 
Limited. 
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"Oh, then you will only have to seil out. Nothing 



easier." 



Nothing easier, indeed! Poor Saxon! 

"You may have to go up to town, however," added 
Colonna. "By the way, who is your stockbroker?" 

But Saxon did not even know what a stockbroker 
was. 

"My Cousin manages my money for me," said he; 
"I must go to him about it." 

"Mr. Trefalden of Chancery Laue?" 

"Yes." 

Signor Colonna and his daughter exchanged glances. 

"I do not see that you need trouble your cousin this 
time," Said the Italian, after a momenf s hesitation. 

"Whynot?" 

"Because a lawyer has nothing to do with the trans- 
fer of stock. He can only employ a stockbroker for 
you; and why should you not employ a stockbroker 
for yourself? It is more simple." 

"I don't think my cousin William would like it," 
Said Saxon, hesitatingly. 

"Pray pardon me, but is it well that you should 
defer so much to his opinion? Might it not lead him 
to think himself privileged to establish some sort of 
censorship over your actions?" 

Saxon was silent. He knew that his cousin had 
already established that censorship, and that he had 
submitted to it. But he did not feel inclined to 
acknowledge it. 

"The present," said Signor Colonna, "is a case in 
point. Your cousin is no hearty friend to our cause. 
He never gave sixpence to Italy in his life, and he 
will surely regard this noble gift of ^oxxsä ixo^o^ ^20. 
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adverfle point of vlew. Why then place tlie matter, 
before him? If he disapproved you woiild not withdrair 
yoTir donation " 

"Of eonrse notl" exclaimed Saxon, hastily. 

"And you would offend him if you persisted. Be 
adrified by me, my dear Mr. Trefalden, and act for 
yourself." 

"Bat I don't kuow how to act for myself," satd 
Saxon. 

"I will put you in the way of all that. I will in- 
troduce you to my frieud, Signor Nazzari, of Austin 
Friars. He is an Italian Jew — a Stockbroker by 
profeasion — and worthy of whatever confidence you 
may be disposed to place in him." 

Saxon thanked him, but his mind was ill at ease, 
ftnd his face betrayed it. He was sorely tempted by 
Signor Colonna'a propositioa. He shnink from telling 
his Cousin what he had done, and he knew that William 
Trefalden would be ten times more annoyed tian be 
was by the Greatorex transaction; but, on the other 
band, he abhorred deceit and double- deaüng. 

"But won't it seem like a waut of confidence in 
William?" he aaid, presently. "I won't do what'a un- 
derhand, you know. Fd endure anytliing sooner." 

Signor Colonna, who had been writing hia country- 
man's address on a slip of paper, looked up at this and 
laid his pea aside. 

"My dear sir," he said, "I but advise you to do 
as other geatlemen do in your poHition. No lawyer 
döes stockbroker's work." 

"That may be, and yet " 

"You might as reaaonably aend for your lawyer if 
you were ill. He could but call in a pbyeician to eure 
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you, as he "would now call in a Stockbroker to seil 
your stock." 

"I wish I knew what I onght to dol" ejaculated 
Saxon. 

The Italian glanced impatiently towards his danghter ; 
but Olimpia went on writing, and would not look up. 
She knew quite well that her father wanted her to 
throw in the weight of her influence, but she had 
resolved to say nothing. The great work was hers to 
do, and she had done it; but she would not stoop to 
the less. So Colonna went back, unaided; to the charge, 
and argued tili Saxon was, if not convinced, at least 
persuaded. 

And then it was arranged that Saxon and Vaughan 
should go up to town together on the foUowing day — 
the millionnaire to seil out his money, and the dragoon 
to dispose of it as Signor Colonna might direct. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

What Happened the Evening Before. 

The moming was cold and grey, quite unlike the 
glowing golden momings by which it had been preceded 
for the last fortnight, as Saxon Trefalden and Major 
Vaughan sped up to London by the fast train that left 
Sedgebrook Station at 9.45. 

They were alone in the compartment, sitting silently 
face to face, each busy with his own thoughts. The 
landscape was dull outside. A low mist shrouded the 
pleasant Surrey hüls, the steam hung in the damp air 
for a quarter of a mile behind the flying train, and the 
plumy elms that came in places almost to the verge of 
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the line, lookod ghost-like and siiaclowy. It was such 
a day aa French autliors love to describe when they 
write of England and the English — a day when the 
air is heavy and the sky is grey, and Sir Smith (young, 
rieh, handsome, btit devoured with the spieen) goes oat 
and cntB liis throat on Piimrose Hill. 

Dreary as the day was, however, these two travellers 
were no less dreary. Sason's thoughts were tronbled 
enongh, and Vanghan'e were all gloom and hittemess. 
As he sat there, knitting his brows, gnawing the ends 
of his long mouatache, and staring down at the mat 
between his feet, he was going oyer eomething that 
happened the evouing before in Lady Castletowers' 
drawing-room — going ovec it, word for word, look 
for look, just as it happened - — going over it for the 
hundredth time, and hiüng it into memory deeper and 
sharper with eveiy repetition. 

This was what it was, and how it happened. 

Dioner was over, coifee had been handed round, 
and Major Vaughan had made his way to a qniet 
comer under a lanip, where Olimpia sat reading. He 
remembereJ quite well how the light feil on her face 
from ahovc, and how ahe looked up with a pleasant 
emile as he sat down beside her. 

They feil into conversation. He asked first if he 
might be forgiven für distnrhing her, and tben if she 
had any commands for Italy. To which ahe repHed 
that her only commanda concemecl himself; that he 
shonld fight bravely, as, indeed, she had no need to 
teil Bo daring a soldier, and conm back safe when the 
canae was won. Whereupon, the thing that he had 
resolved never to say rose all at onee to his Ups, and 
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he asked if there would he any hope for him when 
this had come to pass. 

"Hope?" she repeated. "Hope for what, Major 
Vaughan?" 

And then, in a few streng, eamest words, he told 
her how he loved her, and how, to win her, he would 
endure and dare all things; bat she, looking at him 
with'a sort of sad surprise, replied that it could 
never be. 

He had never dreamed that it could be. He had 
told himself a thousand times that he was mad to love 
her; that he should be ten times more mad to declare 
hiß love; and yet, now that the words were spoken, he 
could not bring himself to believe that they had been 
spoken in vain. 

So, with an eager trembling of the voice that he 
could not control, though he strove hard to do so, he 
asked if time would make no difference; and she 
answered, very gently and sadly, but very finnly — 
"Nene." 

Nonel He remembered the very tone in which she 
Said it — the dropping of her voice at the close of the 
word — the sigh that foUowed it He remembered, 
also, how he sat looking at her hands as they rested, 
lightly clasped together, on the volume in her lap — 
how white and slender they showed against the purple 
binding — and how, when all was said, he longed 
to take them in bis own, and kiss them once at 
parting. Well; it was said, and done, and over now 
— all over! 

And then he looked out into the grey mists, and 
thovght of Italy and the stirring lifo before him. He 
had never cared much for the "cause," and he now 
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cared for it less than ever. Olimpia's eyes had been 
the "cause" to him; and, likß many another, he had 
»ttached himself to it for her aake alone. But that 
mattered little now. He needed excilement; and any 
cause for which there was work to he done and 
danger to be encountered, would have been ■welcome 
to bim. 

In the meanwhile, Saxou, sitting in the oppoaite 
Corner, had bis own trouhles to think about. He was 
not at all Matisfied with himaelf, in the first place, for 
the part he was playing towards Lis coaain. He conld 
not diveat himself of the idea that he was doing some- 
t]iing"underliand;" and that idea was intolerable tohim. 
In the aecond place, he was not qnite comfortable with 
•regard to Miss Colonna. Ho bad not begun exactly 
to question himself abüut the nature of his admiration 
for her, or even to specnlate npon the probable resulta 
of that admiration; but he had hecome suddenly aware 
of the extent of her power, and was startled at finding 
to what lengtba he miglit be carried by hia desire to 
pleaae her. WÜliam Trefalden had aaid that ehe was 
capable of asking him to take the command of a troop; 
bnt a vague consciousnesa of how Olimpia was capable 
of asking him to do a great deal more than that, had 
dawned hy thia time upon Sason'a apprehension. 

And then, besides all (hia, he conld not help think- 
ing of his adventare in the mausoleum, and of the 
Btrange interview that he had involuntarily witnossed 
between Lady Castietowers and Miss Eivi^re. The 
girl'B aorrowfnl young face haimted him. He wanted 
to help her; and he wanted advice as to the best way 
of helping her. Above all, he wanted to penetrate the 
mystery of her claim ou Lady Caatletowera. He would 
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liave given anything to have been able to talk these 
things over with the Earl; but that, after what he had 
heard, was, of course, impossible. So be pondered and 
puzzled, and at last made up bis mind tbat be would 
consult bis cousin on tbe subject wbile be was up in 
town. 

Tbus, absorbed eacb in bis own tbougbts, tbe two 
men sped on, face to face, witbout excbanging a syllable. 
Tbey migbt probably bave continued tbeir joumey in 
silence to tbe end, if, somewbere abont balf-way be- 
tween Sedgebrook Station and Waterloo-bridge, Saxon 
bad not cbanced to look up and find bis companion^s 
eyes fixed gloomily upon bim. 

"Well," Said be, witb a surprised laugb, "wby do 
you look at me in tbat portentous way? Wbat bave 
I done?" 

"Notbing particularly useful tbat I am aware of, 
my dear fellow," replied tbe dragoon. "Tbe question 
is not wbat you have done, but wbat you may do. I 
was wondering wbetber you mean to follow my ex- 
ample?" 

"In wbat respect?" 

"In respect of Italy, of course. Arje you intending 
to join Garibaldi's army?" 

"No — tbat is, I bave not tbougbt about it," re- 
plied Saxon. "Is Castletowers going?" 

"I sbould tbink not His motber would never con- 
sent to it." 

"K be went, I would go," said Saxon, after a mo- 
ment's pause. "Tbere's camp-life to jsee, I suppose; 
and fighting to be done?" 

"Fighting, yes; but as to tbe camp life, I can teil 
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you nothing about that. I fancy the work out thero 
will be Tongh enough for some time to come." 

"I shouldn't mind how rougli it was," said Saxon, 
his imagination warmmg rapidly to this new idea. 

"How woald you like to march a whole day with- 
out food, sleep on Üie bare ground in a soaking rair 
with only a knapsack under your head, and get np i 
dawn tfl fight a battle before breakfast? " asked Vaughaj 

"I sböuld like it no better than others, I dare say, 
langhed the joung man; "but I ahoaldn't mind trying 
it. I wish CastlBtowers conld go. We've heen plaoning 
to make a tonr together hy-and-by; bnt a Sicilian cam- 
paign woTiId be a hnndred timea hetter." 

"If he were as free as yourself, Castletowers would 
be o£F with me to-morrow moming," said Vaughan; 
and then his brow darkened again as he remembered 
how, not only Saxoo, whom he auäpected of adroiring 
Olimpia Colonna, but the Earl, of whose admiration he 
had no doubt whatever, would both reinain behind, free 
to woo or win her, if they could, when he waa far 

It was not a pleasant reüection, and at that moment 
the rejected lover feit that he hated them both, cor- 

"Which route do yon take?" asked Saxon, all un- 
consäons of what was paasing in hia companion's mind. 

"The most direct, of course — Dover, Calais, and 
Morseillea. I sball be in Genoa by eight or nine o'clock 
on Sunday evening." 

"And I at CaBtletowerB." 

"How is that?" saidVaughan, ahariily, "I thonght 
you fiaid your time was np yeaterday?" 

"80 it waa; bat Castletowers has insisted that I 
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shall prolong my visit by another week, and so I go 
back this evening. How we shall miss you at dinner!" 
But to this civility the Major responded only by a 
growL 



CHAPTEß IX. 

William Trefalden explains the Theory of Legal Fictions. 

SiGNOB Nazzari was a tall, spare, spider-like Italian, 
who exercised the calling of a stock and share broker, 
and rented a tiny office ander a dark arch in the midst 
of that curious web of passages known as Austin Friars. 
He had been prepared for Saxon's visit by a note from 
Colonna, and met him in a tremor of voluble servility, 
punctuating his conversation with bows, and all but 
prostrating himself in the dust of his office. Flies 
were not plentiful in Signor Nazzari^s web, and such a 
golden fly as Saxon was not meshed every day. 

It was surprising what a short time the transaction 
took. Colonna might well say nothing was easier. 
First of all they went to the Bank of England, where 
Saxon signed his name in a great book, after which 
they retumed to Austin Friars and waited while Signor 
Nazzari went somewhere to fetch the money; and then 
he came back with a pocket-book fall of bank notes 
secored round his neck by a steel chain — and the 
thing was done. 

Thereupon Major Vaughan solemnly tore up Saxon's 
cbeque in the stockbroker's presence, and received the 
yalue thereof in crisp new Bank of England paper. 

"And now, Trefalden," said he, "faxe you^^^SSi 
we meet in Italj." 

^* 
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"I've uot made up my mind yet, remßmter," re- 
plied SasoD, smiling. 

"Make it up at once, and go with me in the mom- 
ing." 

"No, no; that is out of the queation." 

"Well, at all evenls don't put it ofF tili the fun is 
all over. If you come, come while there's something 
to be done." 

"Trust me for that," rcpliod Saxon, with a eome- 
what heightened colour. "I won't ahare the feastiag if 
I haven't shared the fighting, Good-bj." 

"Good-by." 

And with thia, having traversed together the mazes 
of Austin Priars and emerged upou the great space in 
front of the Exchange, tliey shook l^inds and parted. 

Saxon turaed his face weatward, and went down 
Cheapside on foot. He was going to Chancery Lane, 
but he was in no horry to reach his deatination. He 
walked slowly, paused every now and then to look in 
a shop window, and took a tum round St Paul'a, He 
pratended to himself that he went in to glance at N'el- 
Bon's monumont; but he had seen Nelson'a monument 
twice before, and he knew in his heart that he cared 
very little about it. At loagth inexorable fate brought 
him to his cousin'a door, so he went up the dingy 
Bt^jrs, feeling very gTiilty, aud hoping not tfl find the 
lawyer at home. On the first landing he met Mr. Kock- 
wltch witb his hat on. It was just oae o'clock, and 
that respectable man was going to his dinnef. 

"Mr.Trcfalden is eagaged, sir, with a dient," said 
the head-clerk, to Saxon's immense relief. 

"Oh, then you can say that I called, if yon please," 
replied he, torning about with ereat alacrity. 
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"But I ihink the gentleinan will be going directly, 
sir, if you wouldn't mind taking a seat in the office," 
added Mr. Keckwitch. 

"I — perhaps I had better try to come by-and-by," 
Said Saxon, reluctantly. 

"As you please, sir, bnt I'm confident you wouldn't 
have to wait five minutes." 

So Saxon resigned himself to circumstances , and 
waited. 

The Clerks were all gone to dinner, and for a few 
minutes he had the place to himself. Presently the 
door of William Trefalden's private room was partly 
opened — 

"Then you will write to me, if you please," said 
a deep voice; but the owner of the voice, who seemed 
to be holding the door on the other side, remained out 
of sight. 

"You may expect to hear from me, Mr. Behrens, 
the day after to-morrow," replied the lawyer. 

"And Lord Castletowers quite understands that the 
mortgage money mrist be forthcoming by the appointed 
day?" 

"I have informed him so." 

"ifw5^, Mr. Trefalden. Hemember that. I can al- 
low no grace. Twenty thousand of the money will 
have to go direct to the Worcestershire agent, as you 
know; and the odd five will'' be wanted for repairs, 
building, and so forth. It's imperative — quite im- 
perative." 

"I am fully aware of your necessity for the money, 
Mr. Behrens," was the reply, uttered in William Tre- 
falden's quietest tone; "and I have duly impressed that 
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doul)t tliat you will 
for bis sake. Good raomiug. 



fact upon Lia lordshij, 
be promptly paid." 

"WeU, I hope s. 
Mr. Trefalden." 

"Grood moming." 

And with this Mr. Behrens came out mto the office, 
followed by the lawyer, who almost startfed at sight of 

"You here, Saxon?" he said, having seen Hb dient 
to the top of the atairs. " I thought you wen at Castle- 
towera." 

It woTiId have taken a keeuer ohaerver thau Saxon 
to discover that the wish was father to Mr. Trefalden'a 
thougkt; hat there was no doubt of the relationship. 

"Well, so I am, in one seuae," replied the young 
man. "I'm only in towu for (he day." 

"And what bringe you to town only for the day? 
Nothing wrong, I hope?" 

"Oh, HO — nothing at all. I — that is you — " 

And Saxon, unpraetiaed in the art of eqnivocation, 
flöundered helplesaly about in Bearch of a reason that 
should be true, and yet not the tmth. 

"You want to conault me ahont something, I sup- 
poae," Said the lawyer, obaervant of his perplesity. 
"Come into niy room, and teil me all about iL" 

So they went into the private room, and William 
Trefalden closed the double doors. 

"First of all, Saxon," said he, laying hia band im- 
pressively on the young man'a ahoulder, "I mnst ask 
you a question. Tou saw that dient of miue just now, 
and you heard him allude to cortain mattera of bosiness 
as he went out?" 

"I did," replied Saxon; "and 1 was sorry . . ." 
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"One moment, if you please. You heard him men- 
tion the name of Lord Castletowers?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I must request you on no account to men- 
tion that circumstance to the Earl. It is a matter in 
which he is not concemed, and of which there is no 
need to inform him." 

"But it seemed to me that he owed twenty-five 
thousand . . ." 

William Trefalden smiled and shook his head. 

"No, no," Said he. "Nothing of the kind. It is a 
simple transfer of capital — a private transaction, in 
which the Earl's name has been incidentally used; but 
only his name. He has nothing to do with it, per- 
sonally — nothing whatever." 

"But — " 

"But you heard only the end of a conversation, 
my dear fellow, and you misunderstood the little you 
did hear. You understand that this is not to be re- 
peated?" 

"Yes — I understand," replied Saxon, doubtfiilly. 

"And I have your promise to observe my request?" 

Saxon hesitated. 

"I don't doubt yow, cousin William," he said, 
bluntly; "though, of course, you know that without 
my telling you. But I don't know how to doubt my 
own ears, either. I heard that big, cross-looking old 
fellow distinctly say that Castletowers must pay him 
twenty-five thousand pounds by the tenth of next 
month. What can that mean, if not . . ." 

"Listen to me for three minutes, Saxon," inter- 
rupted Mr. Trefalden, good-humouredly. "You have 
heard of such things as legal fictions?" 
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"Yes; bnt I don't understand what they aro." l 

"Well, legal fictions are legally defined as 'things 
tbat have no real essence iu their own body, tut are 
acknowledged and accepted in law for eome especial 
pnrpoBe,' " J 

"I don't Tinderatand that either." <l 

"I shouid be surprised if you did," replied bis ^ 
consin, with a pleasant smile; "but I will Oy to ei- 
piain it to you. In law, as in other things, my dear 
fellow, we are occaslnnally glad to adopt some sort of 
harmleas bypothesis in order to arrive at conclusiona 
wliich would otberwiae coat inore time and trouble than 
they are worth. Thus, when a legal contract ia mado 
at eea, the deed h dated from London, or Uirmingham, 
or any Inland place, in order to draw what is called 
the cognisance of the suit from the Court of Ädmiralty 
to the Courts of Westminster, Again, a plaintiff who 
brioga an action in the Court of Excbequer fictitionsly 
»lleges himself to be the Queen'« debtor. He is not 
the Queen'a debtor. He owea the Queen no more than 
you owe her; hut he must make use of that espedient 
to bring himself under the Jurisdiction ofthat particular 

"What intolerable nonaensel" exclaimed Saxon. 

"One more instance. Till within the last elght 
years or so , the law of ejectment was founded on a 
tisBue of legal fictions, in which an imaginary man 
called John Doe lodged a complaint againat another 
imaginary man called Richard Eoe, neither of whom 
ever esisted in any mortal form whatevör. "What do 
you say to that?" 
I "I say, Cousin, that if I were a lawyer, I shouid 
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be asbamed of a System made up of lies like that!" 
replied Saxon. 

Mr. Trefalden flung lumself into bis arm-cbair and 
langbed. 

"I won't have yon abuse onr legal fictions in tbat 
way," be said. **Tbese litüe tbin^s are the romance 
of law, and keep our imaginations from drying up." 

"Tbey ongbt not to be necessary," said Saxon, 
wbo could not see tbe amusing side of Jobn Doe and 
Kicbard Eoe. 

"I grant you tbat Tbey bave tbeir origin, no 
doubt, in some defect of tbe law. But tben we are not 
blessed witb a Code Napoleon; and perbaps we sbould 
not like it, if we were. Sucb as onr laws are, we 
mnst take them, and be tbankfiiL Tbey migbt be a 
great deal worse, depend on it." 

"Tben is it a legal fiction tbat Castletowers owes 
Mr. Bebrens twenty-five tboosand ponnds?" asked 
Saxon. 

William Trefalden winced. He bad boped tbat 
tbe woolstapler's name would bave escaped Saxon^s Ob- 
servation; bat it bad done notbing of tbe kind. Saxon 
remembered every word clearly enougb — names, dates, 
amount of money, and all. 

"Precisely," replied tbe lawyer "Lord Castletowers 
no more owes Mr. Bebrens twenty-five tbonsand ponnds 
tban yon do. He would be a ruined man at tbis moment, 
Saxon, if be did." 

"He does not bebave like a ruined man," said 
Saxon. 

"Of course not. He would not be filling bis bouse 
witb guests and giving balls, if be were. So now all's 
explained, and I bave your promise." 
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Saxon looked earaestly in bis cousin's face. He 

I Eiuicied Ihat no mau couJd look anothei in the face 

tami teil a lie. Manj persons entertain that belief; but 

*a more mistaken notion does not esiBt. Your practbed 

liar niakes a point of Htaring into bis bearer's eyes, 

and truats to Üiat very point für half the effect of bia 

lie. But Saxon woald not bave believed tbis bad an 

angel told him so. Therefore be looked in bia coiisin''B 

, face for evidence — ■ and tberefore, wben William Tre- 

I falden gave him back bis lüok with fearlesa candour, 

' ;8 were at once dispelled, and he promised un- 

[ hesitatingly. 

"Tbat's well," said tbe lawyer, "And now, Saxon, 
I sit down and teil me what yon have come to say." 
"It'fl a long Story," replied Saxon, 
"I am ufied to hearing long stories." 
"But I am not iised to telling thera; and I hardly 
ow where to begin. It'a about a lady." 
"About a lady," repeated William Trefalden; and 
Saxon cotild not but observe that bis cousin's voice 
was by no means indicative of satisfaction, 

"In fact," added the young mau, hastily, "it's 
^ about two or three ladies." 

Mr. Trefalden beld iip bis Lands. 
"Two or tbreo ladieal" said he. "How sbockingl 
fla Miss Colonna one of them?" 

"Oh, dear nol" replied Saxon, empbatically — 
Bperbaps a little too empbatically. And tben be plnuged 
»iato Ins story, beginning at bis firet meeting with Miss 
Bl^vi^re at tbe Waterloo-bridge Station, and ending with 
■the adventure in tbe mauHoleum. 

Mr. Trefalden heard bim to tbe end very patiently, 
■ pntting in a qnestiou now and tben, and piet^iug tbe 
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facts togetlier in his mind as they were brought before 
him. At length Saxon came to a pause, and said: — 

"That's all, cousin; and now I want you to teil me 
what I can do." 

"What do you want to do?" asked tbe lawyer. 

"I want to help them, of course." 

"Well, you bave the young lady's address. Send 
her a cbeque for fifty pounds." 

"She wouldn't take it, if I did. No, no, cousin 
William, thafs not the way. It must be done much 
more cleverly. I want them to have money regularly 
— twice a year, you know — enough to keep her 
poor mother in Italy, and pay the doctor's bills, and 
all that." 

"But this annuity from Lady Castletowers . . ." 

"Lady Castletowers is as hard and cold as marble," 
interrupted Saxon, indignantly. " / had rather starve 
than take a penny from her. If you had heard 
how grudgingly she promised that miserable twenty 
pounds I" 

"I never supposed that her ladyship had a band 
open as day, for melting charity," said Mr. Trefalden. 

"Charity!" echoed Saxon. 

"Besides, I doubt that it ü charity. There must 
be some claim . . . Surely I have heard the name of 
Rivi^re in connection with the Wynneclyffes or the 
Pierrepoints — and yet — Pshaw! if Keckwitch were 
here he could teil me in a moment!" 

And Mr. Trefalden leaned back thoughtfuUy in his 
chair. 

"I wish you could suggest a way by which I 
might do something for them," said Saxon. "I want 
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them to get it, you see, without knowing where it 
comes from." 

"That makes it difficult," said Mr. Trefalden. 

"And yet it must not seem like almsgiving." 

"More difficult still." 

"I thought, if it were possible to give her dorne 
sort of commission," said Saxon, doubtfully, "a com- 
mission for coloured photographs of the Italian coast, 
you know — would that do?" 

"It is not a bad idea," replied the lawyer. "It 
might do, if skilfuUy carried out; but I think I bear 
Keckwitcb in tbe office." 

And then Mr. Trefalden went in search of bis bead 
clerk, leaving Saxon to amuse bimself as well as be 
could with tbe dingy map and tbe still more dingy law 
books. 

At tbe end of a long balf-bour, be came back witb 
a paper of memoranda in bis band. 

"Well?" said Saxon, wbo was tired to deatb of bis 
solitary imprisonment. 

"Well; I believe I know all tbat is to be learned 
up to a certain point; and I bave, at all events, found 
out wbo your railway beroine is. It's a somewbat ro- 
mantic story, but you must sit down and listen patiently 
while I relate it." 
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CHAPTEß X. 

A Page of Pamily Histoiy. 

EvERY Student of English history is familiär with 
tlxe noble and ancient name of Holme-Pierrepoint. A 
more stately race of men and women than the bearers 
of tbat name never traversed the pages of mediaeval 
/(^onicle. Their famous ancestor, Thierry de Pierre- 
point, "came over," as the phraseis, with William the 
!ß^tard: but he was only the younger son of a younger 
son, and the houses which look back to him as their 
founder are, after allj but offshoots from that still 
more ancient line that hel^ lands and titles in Franche 
Gomt^, three centuries before the great conquest. 

How Thierry de Pierrepoint came to be lord of 
many a fair and fertile English manor; how his de- 
scendants multiplied and prospered, held high offices of 
State under more than thirty sovereigns, raised up for 
themselves great names in camp and Council, and inter- 
married with the bravest and fairest of almost every 
noble family in the land, needs no recapitulation here. 
Enough that the Holme -Pierrepoints were an eider 
brauch of the original Pierrepoint stock; and that Lady 
Castletowers, whose father was a Holme-Pierrepoint, 
and whose mother was a Talbot, had really some ex- 
cuße for that inordinate pride of birth which underlaid 
every thought and act of her life, as the ground-colour 
underlie^ all the tints of a painting. 

The circumstances of her ladyship's p9,rentage were 
these: — 

George Cond^ Holme -Pierrepoint, third Lord 
Holmes, of Holme Castle, Lancashire^ beiu^ wq Irtoj^jä 
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young, and having', moreover, encvmbered a Bleu- ^H 
der estate T^itb many mortg^ages, mairied at fifty years ^H 
of age, to the infinite annoyance of bis cousin and keir- ^H 
preaumptive, Captain Holme-Pierrepoint, of Sowerby. 
The lady of Lord Holmes'a choice was just half his 
age. She waa known in Portsmonth and its neäghbour- 
hood HS "the beautiful Miss Talbot;" she was the 
fifth of nine daughters in a family of fourteen children; ^H 
and her father, the Houourable Charles Talbot, keld ^H 
the rank of Kear-Ädmiral in the Eoyal Navy, It is, ^M 
perhaps, almost umiecessary to add that Miaa Talbot 
had no fortnne. 

This marriage was celebrated some time in the 
Bnmmer of 1810-, and in the month of October, 1811, 
aftei little more than one year of man-iage, Lady 
Holmes died, leaving an infant danghter nanied Alethea 
Claude. "Wellnigh broken-heated, the widower shnt 
himself up in Holme Castle, and led a life of profound 
seclusion. ' He received no visitoia; he abaented himself 
' from his Parliamentary duties, and he was rarely seen 
beyond hia own park gatea. Then fantastic atoriea 
began to he told of his temper and habits. It was 
Said that he gave way to sudden and unprovoked 
paroiysmfl of rage; that he had eqnallj stränge fita of 
silence; that he abhorred tho light of day, and sat 
habitually with dosed shuttera and lighted candles; 
that he oceasionally did not go to bed for eight-and- 
forty houre at a time; and a hundred other tales, equally 
bizarre and improbable. At length, when the world 
had almoat forgotten him, and his little girl was bo- 
tween fourandfiveyeara of age, LordHoImea astounded 
lüfl neighbours, and more than astounded his heir, by 
I 'iQBTrying his daughter's govemesB. 
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How he came to take this step, whether he mar- 
ried the governess for her own sake, or for the child's 
sake, or to gratify a passing caprice, were facts known 
only to himself. That he did many her, and that, 
having married her, he continued to live precisely the 
same eccentric, suUen life as before, was all that even 
his own servants could teil about the matter. The 
second Lady Holmes visited nowhere, and was visited 
by none. What she had been as Miss Holme-Pierre- 
point's governess, she continued to be as Miss Holme- 
Pierrepoint's stepmother. She claimed no authority. 
She called her husband "my lord," stood in awe of 
her servants, and yielded to the child's imperious tem- 
per just as she had done at the first. The result was 
that she remained a cypher in her own house, and was 
treated as a cypher. When, by-and-by, she also gave 
birth to a little daughter, there were no rejoicings-, and 
when, some few years later, she died and was laid 
beside her high-bom predecessor, there were no lamen- 
tations. Had she brought an heir to the house, or had 
she filled her place in it more bravely, things, per- 
chance, had gone differently. But the world is terribly 
apt to take people at their own valuation; and Lady 
Holmes, perplexed 

" with the bürden of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom ," 

had rated herseif according to the dictates of one of 
the lowliest and most timid hearts that ever beat in a 
woman's breast. 

Thus it was that Lord Holmes became the father of 
two daughters, and was twice a widower. And thus 
it was that Captain Holme-Pierre^gomV. Cii ^or^^^^ x^- 
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mained lieir-presumptive to liia eousiii'H Coronet after 
all. 

No two girls evet grew up more unlike each otlier 
tban thc Honourahle Miss Holme-Piorrepoiats. Tliere 
was a difference of Bearly six yeajH in their age to be- 
gin with; bnt this was as nothmg when compared witli 
the difference in Üieir appearance, diepositions , and 
tastes. 

The eider waa tall, stately, and remarkable from 
very early girlhood for that singular reserablance to 
Marie Äntoinette, wbich hecame so atriking in her at 
a later period of life. Tlie yonnger, on the contrary, 
was pretty rather than beautiful, painfully sensitive and 
ehy, and as unpretending as might have heen the lowliest 
peasant gjrl npon her father's lands. Alethea never 
forgot that she was noble on both sidea; bnt Elizabeth 
seemed never to reraamber that she was noble oa eitber. 
Alethea was cold and ambitious; bnt Elizabeth's nature 
waa as clinging and tender as itwas unselJish. Elizabeth 
looked np to Alethea as to the noblest and most perfect of 
God's creatures; bat Alethea, who had never forgiven 
her father's second marriage, held her half-sister in that 
kind of TOodified estimation in which a joweller migbt 
hold a clonded diamond, or a sportsman a half-bred 
retriever. 

Years went hy; and as the girls grew to woman- 
hood their unlikeness became toore and more apparent. 
In dne time, the Honourable Miss Holm e-Pierrepo int, 
being of an age to tako her place in Society, was pre- 
sented at Court by her auat, the Cowntess of Glaston- 
bnry, and "bronght out" after tlie aober fashion that 
prevailed in the days of George tlie Third. Before 
the close of that season slie was engaged tu Harold 
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Wynneclyffe, fourth Earl of Castietowers, and early 
in the spring-time of the foUowing year, whüe her 
young sister was yet in the school-room, the beautiful 
Alethea was married from her aunf s house in Somer- 
setahire, where the ceremony was privately perfomed 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

In the meanwhile it was arranged that Lord Holmes' 
younger daughter was to be spared all those difficulties 
and dangers that beset a matrimonial choice. Her lot 
was cast for her. She was to marry Captain Holme- 
Pierrepoint of Sowerby. 

A more simple and admirable scheme could not 
haVe been devised. Captain Holme-Pierrepoint was 
her father's heir, and it was of course desirable that 
Elizabeth's dowry should remain in the family. Then 
Elizabeth was very young — young even for her age 
— and her character needed to be judiciously formed. 
Captain Holme-Pierrepoint was the very man to form 
a young lady's character. He was a man who got 
through a great deal of solid reading in the year; who 
delighted in statistics; who talked pompously, was a 
strict disciplinarian, and had "views" on the subject of 
education. In addition to these qualifications it may be 
added that Captain Holme-Pierrepoint was still hand- 
some, and only forty-eight years of age. 

Incredible as it may seem, however, Lord Holmes' 
second daughter was by no means so happy as she 
ought to have been in the contemplation of her destiny. 
Like most very young girls she had already dreamt 
dreams, and she could not bring herseif to accept 
Captain Holme-Pierrepoint as the realisation of that 
ideal lover whom her imagination had delighted to 
picture. Her loving nature sorely needed ^isi<^<2c£s^ 

Half a Hillion of Money* IL ^ 
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to cling to, Bomcthing to live for, sometliing to 
Bhip; but slie knew tliat slie could not possibly live 
for, or cling to, or worship Captain Holme-Pierre- 
poinL Äbove all bIis shntnk from the prospect of 
having her character formed according to bis ednc»- 
tional "views." 

In Order, therefore, to avoid this terrible contitt- 
gency, the younger Miss Holme-Pierrepoint deliberately- 
rejected her destiny, and ran away witb her drawinjf- 
master. 

It was a frightful blow to the pride of tlie whole 
Pierrepoint family, The Talbots and the Wynneclyffea 
were of opinioa that Lord Holmes was simply reaping 
whaC he had sown, and that nothing better was to he 
expected from the daughter of a nursery governesa ; but 
Lord Holmes hiraself regarded the matter in a very 
different light. Harsh and eccentric as he was, thia 
had roally loved bis younger child, but now 

whole heart hardened towards her, and he swore 
that he would neyer aee her, or speak to her, or for- 
give her while he lived. Then, having formally dis- 
inherited her, he desired that her name should be men- 
tioned in his presence no more. 

Aa for Lady Castletowers, her resentment waa no 
lesa bitter. She, too, never aaw or spoke to her half- 
BiBter again. She did not auffer, it is true, as her father 
euffered. Her heart was not wrung like his — pro- 
bahly becauae she had lesa heart to be wrung; but her 
pride was even more deeply outraged. Neither of 
them made any effort to recall the fugltive. Tlioy 
merely blotted her name from their family records; 
bumed, unread, the letters iu which she implored their 
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forgiveness, and behaved in all respects, not as though 
she were dead, but as though she had never existed. 

In the meanwhile, Elizabeth Holme-Pierrepoint had 
fled to Italy with her husband. He was a very young 
man — a mere Student — rieh in hope, poor in pocket, 
and an enthusiast in all that concemed his art. But 
enthusiasm is as frequently the index of taste as the 
touchstone of talent; and Edgar Eivi^re, with all his 
exquisite feeling for form and colour, his worship of 
the antique, and his idolatry of Raffaelle, lacked the 
one great gift that makes poet and painter — he had 
no Creative power. He was a correct draughtsman and 
a brilliant colourist; but wanting "the vision and the 
faculty divine," wanted just all that divides elegant 
mediocrity from genius. He believed in himself, how- 
ever, and his wife believed in him-, and for years he 
struggled on, painting ambitious pictures that never 
sold, and eaming a scanty subsistence by copying the 
RafiFaelles he so dearly loved. At last, however, the 
bitter truth forced itself upon him, and he knew that 
he had deceived himself with hopes destined never to 
be realised. But the discovery came too late. Long 
years of unrequited effort had impaired his health and 
bowed his spirit within him, and he had no spark leffc 
of that high courage which would once have armed 
him against all "the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune." He did not long survive the wreck of his 
ambition. He died in Florence, literally of a broken 
heart, some fifteen years after his romantic marriage 
with Elizabeth Holme-Pierrepoint, leaving her with one 
surviving child wholly unprovided for. 

Such were the destinies of these half-sisters^ «xA. 
such the family history of which ^iWiasoL ^\^^i^^^ö. 
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gave Saxon a. meagre outline, after his ( 
with Abel Keckwitch. 



CHAPTER XL 



"And now, Saxon," said Mr. Trefalden, "I can 
teil you nothing beytind the fact that Edgar Riviire 
died in Florence some three or fonr yeara Bince; bnt 
I think we need bave no difficulty ia gueasing tbe 
parentaga and history of your distressed damsel. I 
imagine that her mothor raust have been left simply 
deatitute; and in thia uaee, Lady Castletowers would, 
of coiirse, do sometbing to keep her froin starvation. 
I doubt, bowever, that her charity went heyond that 

"Bat, good Heaveua!" esciaimed Saxön, who was 
' paeing up and down the room in a fever of In- 
dignation, "this lady ia her own abter, cousin William ! 
■ erl" 

"Her half-sia(er; bnt even so, it ia too bad." 
"Too bad? Wliy, it'a raonstrous! If I were Castle- 

towers " 

"I do not suppoBe that Lord Castletowers has ever 
heard of the eiistenee of these people," interrupted fbe 

"Then he ought to hear of it!" 

"Uot froiu your lips , young man. You have 

stumhled on a family Beeret, and, right or wrong, you 

B bonnd in bonour to keep it. If Lady Castletowera 

1 akeleton in her private closet, it ia not your 

I place to producB that akeleton at the feast to which she 

' invites you." 
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"I am afiraid that's true," replied Saxon; "bnt I 
wish I might teil Casdetowers all the same." 

"You must do nothing of the kind," said Mr. Tre- 
falden, emphatically. "It is in your power to givc 
great assistance to two nnfortunate ladies, and with 
that privilege be content." 

"I cannot be content to stand by and see injustice 
done," exclaimed Saxon. "They bave been cmelly 
wronged." 

"Even so, my dear fellow, yon are not Don 
Qnixote." 

The young man bit bis lip. 

"Don Quixqte's name," said he, "is too often taken 
in vain. Heaven forbid that we nineteenth- Century 
people should come to apply it to the simple love of 
right! It seems to me that the world over here thinks 
a vast deal more of politeness than justice. It's not so 
in Switzerland. And now, cousin William, how am I 
to help them?" 

"You must allow me time to consider," replied Mr. 
Trefalden. "It will require delicate management." 

"I know it will." 

"But I can think the matter over, and write to 
you about it to-morrow." 

"The sooner the better," said Saxon. 

"Of course — and with regard to money?" 

"With regard to money, do the best you can for 
them. I don't care how much it is." 

"Suppose I were to draw upon you for a hundred 
thousand pounds!" said the lawyer, with a smile. 

"I'm not afiraid of that; but I do fear that you may 
not use my purse freely enough." 

"I will try, at all events," replied Mr. Trefalden*^ 
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whereupon Saxon thanked him cordially, and put out -, 

hia Land to aay good-by. 

"Tou don't inquire how the Company is going on,"fl 
Said the lawyer, detaining bim. I 

"I am afraid I had forgotten all abont tbe com-J 
pany," langbed Sason. "But I snppose it'a all right." 

"Yes, we are making way," replied bis coaain. 
"Capital pours in, and tbe sbareiiolders bave evety 
confideoce in the direction. Our deputation is still at 
Teheran; and we are this week despatching one of our 
directors to Sidon. Sidoa, you raay remember, will 
be onr great Mediterranean depöt; and we mean to 
eatablish immense engineering works tbere, witbont . 

"Indeedl" said Saxon. "la it still so great ( 
I Beeret?" 

"It ia a greater secret tban ever." 
"Ob — good-by." 

"You are alwaya in liaste wben business is the 
topie," said Mr. Trefalden. "Where are you going 

"To tbe club; and theo back to Castletowers." 

"You are making a long stay. Wbat about the 
Colonnas?" 

But Saxon waa already balf-way down the ataire, 
' and seemed not to hear tbe question. 

He then went direct to the Erectbeum, wbere be 
10 sooner made bis appearance than be found himaelf 
1 centre of attraction. Tbe younger men were eager 
for newB of Italy, and, kaowing wbence he came, over- 
wbelmed bim with questions. What was Colonna doiog? 
"Was he likely to go out to Garibaldi? "What were Gar 
ribaldi's intentions? Was Victor Emmauuel favourable 
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to the Sicilian cause? Would the war be carried into 
Naples and Korne? And, if so, did Colonna think that 
the Emperor of the French would take arms for the 
Pope? Was it true that Vanghan was about to join the 
army of liberation? Was it true that Lord Castletowers 
woidd command the English contingent? Was it true 
that Saxon had himself accepted a commission? And 
80 on, tili Saxon stopped his ears, and refused to hear 
another question. 

"I am not in Signor Colonna's confidence," said 
he, "and I know nothing of his projects. But I do 
know that I have accepted no such commission, and I 
am sure I may say the same for Castletowers." 

"And Vaughan?" said Sir Charles Burgoyne. 

" Vaughan ü going. He Starts for Genoa to-night" 

"I feit sure that was true," observed Greatorex, 
with a significant laugh. "Perhaps the fair Olimpia 
has promised to take pity on him." 

Saxon tumed upon him as if he had been stung. 

"What do you mean?" he said, hotly. "What 
should Miss Colonna have to do with the matter?" 

"Perhaps a great deal," replied the banker. "The 
genüeman gives his arm to the cause, and the lady 
rewards him with her band. 'Tis a fair exchange." 

"And Vaughan has worshipped for years at the 
Olimpian shrine," added Sir Charles. 

"Besides," said another, "what eise does he go for? 
We all know that he doesn't care a straw for Italy. It 
may be a forlom hope, you know." 

"More likely than not, I should say," replied 
Burgoyne. "Ofimpia Colonna is a clever woman, and 
knows her own market value. She'll fly at higher 
game than a major of dragoons." 
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Saxon'a face was biirain^ all this time Witt aagei 
und morti£catioD. Ät last lie could keep silence lA 
longer. 

"All thia may be true," he eaiä. "I don't Lelieve 
it is trae; tut at all events it is not in my power to 
contradict it. However, of one thing I am certain — 
that a crowded club-room is not the place in which 
lady's name should be passed from mouth to montb in 
tMs fashioD." 

" Your proposition is quite unexceptio nable 
general way, mj dear fellow," replied Burgoyne; "bnt 
in the present instance it doea not apply. "Wlien a 
lady's name haB figured for yeara in despatches, peti- 
tions, committee-liata, and reporta of all kinds, civil 
and miljtary, it can surely bear the atmoBphere of a 
crowded club-room." 

"I don't think that bae anytbing to do with it," 
Said Sason, sturdily. "Deapatcbes and petitiona are 
public mattera, and open to general discussion." 

"But tbe probable marriage of a charming woman 
ia a private matter, and therefore open to particular 
discussion," laugbed tbe Guardsman. "For my part, 
I can only eay tbat I mean to hang myself on Mias 
Colonna'a wedding- day." 

Tben tbe conversation tumed to Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel again, and presently Saxon made hia 
BBcape, and waa on bis way to tbe Station. 

He feit very moody and uncomfortable, as he 
leaned back in hia Hansom and sped along tbe Strand. 
He had beard mucb tbat waa infinitely diaagT'eeable to 
bim during tbe brief hour spent at bis club; mucb tbat 
he cDuld not refute, and that he bad been obliged to 
endure with comparative patienee. That Olimpia' b 
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name should be thus familiär to every idle lip seemed 
like a profanation; btit that it shonld be coupled up 
with tbat of Vaughan and Castletowers, and perhaps 
— who coTild teil? — with the names of a hundred 
other men whose political sympathies necessarily brouglit 
tbem into communication with her, was sacrilege 'pwr et 
simple. 

What man on earth was worthy of her, to begin 
with? Certainly not Major Vaughan, with his surface 
morality, his half-concealed cynicism, and his iron-grey 
beard. Not even Castletowers, brave and honourable 
genüeman as he was. No — the only fit and appro- 
priate husband for Olimpia Colonna would be some 
modern Du Guesclin or Bayard; some man of the old 
heroic type, whose soul would bum with a fire kindred 
to her own, who should do great deeds in the cause 
she loved, and lay his splendid laureis at her feet. 
But then, lived there such a hero, young, handsome, 
daring, ardent, successful in love and mighty in battle, 
a man of men, sans pewr et aans reproche? 

Perhaps Saxon was secretly comforte^ by the con- 
viction that only a preux chevalier would be worthy of 
Miss Colonna, and that the preux chevalier was cer- 
tainly not forthcoming. 

In the midst of these reflections, however, he found 
himself once more at the Station, with the express on 
the point of starting, and not a second to lose. To 
fling down his Shillings, dash along the platform, and 
spring into a first-class carriage just as äie guard was 
running along the line and the driver beginning his 
preliminary whistle, was the work of a moment. As 
the door closed behind him and he dro]j^ed m^ ^'^ 
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neareat cornei, a friendly voice ealled liim by 
and he foumd himaelf face to face with Mies Hathi 



CHAPTEß XII. 
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"Well met by — well, not exactly by moonlight, 
Mr. Trefalden," aaid she, with tiiat hearty, almost 
gentlemaniy, way of proffering her band tbat always 
put Sason bo delightfully at bis ease in ber society. 
"Have you been abooting any more weatbercocka , or 
■wiuning any more races since I aaw you last?" 

"No," repüed Saxon, laugbingly; "I bave been 
more usefully employed." 

"I rejoice to bear it. May I ask in wbat manner?" 

"Ob, Mias Hatberton, if you want particulars, I'm 
lostl I am only pleaaantly conscious tbat I bave been 
bebaving well, and improving myself. 1 fear it's ratber 
B vague Statement to put forward, tbougb." 

"Terribly vague. At all events, you have not yet 
donned tbe red ahirt?" 

"The red shirt!" ecboed Saxon, with an involun- 
tary glauce at tbe little blue horseaboes beaprioklisg 
tbe bosom of tbe garment in which bin peraon happened 
to be arrayed. "Wbat do you mcan?" 

"I mean tbat you have not gone over to Gari- 
baldi." 

Graribaldi again! It aeemed as if tbe air waa fiill 
of the names of Garibaldi and Italy to-dayl 

"Wbat, you too, Misa HatbertonV" he aaid. "I 

have beard more about the Italian affairs since I bave 

towii tbis moming thim I e\er bear at Caatle- 
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towers. The men at the Erectbenm would talk of 
nothing eise." 

"I dare say not," replied the heiress. "The 
lookers-on have always morie to say than the workers. 
But has not Miss Colonna enlisted you?" 

"Indeed, no." 

"Yon amaze me. I conld not have believed that 
she would show such incredible forbearance towards a 
man of your inches. But perhaps you are intending 
to join in any case." 

"I have no intention, one way or the other," said 
Saxon; "but if any of our fellows were going, I should 
like to join them." 

"There is nothing I should enjoy so much, if I 
were a man," said Miss Hatherton. "Do you know 
how the fund is going on? I heard they were sorely 
in want of money the other day, and I sent them 
Bomething — not much, but as much as I could 
spare." 

"Oh, I believe the fund is going on pretty well," 
repHed Saxon, with some embaxrassment. 

"You are a subscriber, of course?" 

"Yes — I have given something." 

Miss Hatherton looked at him keenly. 

"I should like to know what that something was," 
Said she. "I heard a stränge rumour to-day . . . but I 
suppose you would not teil me if I were to ask you?" 

Saxon laughed, and shook bis head. 

"A rumour is generally nothiug but a polite name 
for a falsehood," replied he. "You should never be- 
lieve in one." 

"Perhaps not," said Miss Hatherton, gravely. "I 
should be sorry to believe all ..." 
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She checket! herseif, anA added: 

"If jou do go to Italy, Mr. Trefalden, joa inust 
be sure to let me know. I only marvel that Miss 
Colonna's eloqnence Las not beea lirought to bear apoa 
you long eince." ^k 

"Well, I'm not an Italian." ^ 

MisB Hatherton smiled compa^sionately. 

"My dear sir," aaid she, "if yon were a Thng, 
and wiUing to make yoiir roomal iiseful to the cause, 
the Colonuas wotild eulist you. Nation is nothing to 
them. All they want ia a voltinteer or a subacriber. 
Besides, plenty of your countrymen have gone over 
the Alps already." 

"Are you sure of that?" asked Saxon. 

"As eure aa that you never read the papera." 

"You are quite right there," laughed he. "I 
never do," 

" Aq Eaglish volnnteer Company is already fonned," 
continaed Miss Hatherton, "at Genoa." 

"Yes — I know that." 

"There will also, I hear, be a German corpa; and 
both Swiss and Hnngarian corps are talked abont." 

Saxon nearly bounded off his seaL 

"A Swiss corpa!" he shouted. "A Swiss corps, 
and nobody ever breathed a word of this to me!" 

"It's very odd," said Mias Hatherton. 

"And Miss Colonna was talking to me so much 
abont Italy yesterday moming!" 

"Perhaps they do not care to make a soldier of 
you, Mr. Trefalden," said the heiress. 

"But they want soldiers!" 

"Tme; but . . ." 

"But what?" 
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"Perhaps they stand more in need of the sinews 
of war just now, than of your individual muscles/' 

"The sinews of war!" stammered Saxon. 

"You might get killed, you see." 

"Of course I might get killed; but eveiy volnnteer 
risks that. Yaughan may get killed." 

"He may; but then Major Vaughan has not ever 
ßo many müHons of money." 

Saxon looked blankly in Miss Hatherton's face. 

"I — I really don't understand," said he. 

"Do you wish me to explain my meaning?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Then — excuse the Illustration — it might not 
be politic to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs." 

"Oh^ Miss Hatherton!" exclaimed Saxon, "how 
can you be so unjust, and so uncharitable?" 

Miss Hatherton smiled good temperedly. 

"I am a piain Speaker, Mr. Trefalden," said she, 
"and piain Speakers must expect to be called uncharit- 
able sometimes. You need not be angry with me be- 
cause I speak the truth." 

"But indeed you're mistaken. It's not the truäi, 
nor anything like the truth." 

"Nay," she replied, "I know the Colonnas better 
than you know them. Giulio Colonna is insatiable 
where Italy is concemed. I do not deny that he is 
personally disinterested. He would give the coat off 
his back to buy powder and shot for the cause; but he 
would Strip the coat from his neighbour's back for the 
same purpose without scruple." 

"But, indeed . . . ." 

"But, indeed, Mr. Trefalden, you may believe me 
when I teil you that he would regard \t ^^ ^ ^^<st^ 
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iatj to fling every farthing of your fortune into this 
Coming war, if he could get the bandling of it. You 
will do well to beware of liim." 

"Then I am siire tliat Miss Coloana is not . , . ." 

"Miss Colonna is utterly dominatfid by lier own 
enthüsiasm and her father's influence. You must be- 
ware of her, too." 

"Tou will teil me to beware of yourself next, Miss 
Hatherton!" 

"No, my dear sir, I sball do nothing of the kind. 
I like you very mucb; but I neither waat yonr money, 

nor Do you kaow wliat people are saying about 

you and Miss Colonna? By-tie-way, is not tliis your 
Station?" 

"About me and Misa Colonnal" said Saxon, breatb- 
lessly, 

"Yea — but tbiB ia certMnly Sedgebrook. You 
must be quick, for they don't stop one moment." 

"For Heaven's sake, Miss Hatherton, teil me 

"No, no, — jump out, or you will be carried on. 
l'U teil you when you are safe outside." 

Saxon jumped out, but clung to the window with 
both hands. 

"Now!" said lie. "Now!" 

"Well," replied Miss Hatherton, speaking some- 
what slowly, and looking bim füll in the face; "they 
aay, Mr. Trefalden — they say you are going to 
squander your fortune on Italy; many Olimpia Colonna; 
and break Lord Castletowers' heart." 

But Saxon never beard tbe last five words at all. 
Before Miss Hatherton could bring her sentence to an 
end, the shrill whiatledrowned her Toice, and the train 
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began to move. The young man stood looking after 
it for some moments in blank bewilderment. 

"Squander your fortune on Italy, and maiTy 
Olimpia Colonna!" he repeated to himself. 

"Fly to Castletowers , sir?" said the solitary fly- 
driyer of the place, recognising the Earl's visitor. 

But Saxon preferred to walk-, so he took the short 
cut through the fields, and strode on with Miss Hather- 
ton's words still ringing in his ears. 

" Marry Olimpia ColonnaI"he said, for the twentieth 
time, as he sat down presently upon a stile, and pro- 
ceeded unconsciously to cut off the heads of the nearest 
dandelions with his cane. "Marry Olimpia Colonna! 
Grood God! there isn't a prince on this earth half good 
enough for her! As for me, Pm only just worthy to 
be one of her slaves. What a mad notion! What a 
mad, preposterous notion!" 

Mad and preposterous as it was, however, he could 
think of nothing eise; and every now and then, as he 
loitered on his way through the pleasant meadows, he 
repeated half aloud those wondrous words: 

"Marry Olimpia Colonna!" 



CHAPTER XIII. ^M 

Hlgt Art. 

Ä8 Saion's cab tumed in at the gatea of the Sonth- 
Westem Railway Station, Mr. William Trefalden, who 
chancad to be in the occupation of a very similar 
Hansom, was driving rapidly down the Waterloo Eoad. 
The two vehicles with their unsuspecting occupants had 
been almoat aide by aide on Waterloo Bridge, and, by 
one of thöse curioua coincidences which happen still 
oftener in real life than in fiction, the one cousin was 
going doTTO ißto Surrey aa the honoured guest of Lady 
CasÜetowers , while the other was rattling over to 
Caraberwell in search of her ladyahip's disinherited 
half-siflter. 

"Six, Brudeneli Terrace." 

Mr. Trefalden took the card from his pocket-book, 
and read the address over onco or twice. It was the 
aame card that Miss Kivi^re had given to Sason , and 
which Saxon had entruated to the lawyer'a keeping a 
conple of hours before. Mr. Trefalden was a prompt 
man of bnsiness, and was showing hiniaelf to be, in the 
present instanoe, hetter than his word. He had pro- 
mised to act for his yonng kinsman in this matter; bnt 
he had not promiaed to set about the task that same 
aftemooH. Yet here he was, with hia face already 
tumed southwards, and Mias Rivifere's address tn his 

The fact was, that Mr. Trefalden took roore intereat 
in this piece of faniUy history than he had cliosen to 
express, and was hcnt on learning all that might be 
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leamt about the Eivi^res without an hour's unnecessary 
delay. No man better appreciated the value of a family 
secret. There might, it is true, be nothing very pre- 
cious in this particular specimen; but then one could 
never teil wbat migbt or might not be useful hereafter. 
At all events, Mr. Trefalden was not slow to see his 
way to possible advantages; and though he had asked 
time for consideration of what it might be best to do, 
he had half-a-dozen schemes outlined in his mind before 
Saxon left the office. Mr. Trefalden's plans seldom 
needed much elaboration. They sprang from his fertile 
brain like Minerva from the head of Zeus, armed at all 
points, and ready for the field. 

Leaning back thoughtfolly, then, with folded arms, 
and a cigar in his mouth, Mr. Trefalden drove past the 
Obelisk and the Elephant and Castle, and plunged into 
the very heart of that dreary suburban district which 
might with much propriety be called by the general 
name of Transpontia. Then, dismissing his cab at a 
convenient point, he proceeded in search of Brudenell 
Terrace on foot. 

Transpontia is a district beset with difficulties to 
the inexperienced explorer. There dust, dissent, and 
dullness reign supreme. The air is pervaded by a faint 
odour of universal brickfield. The early muffin-bell is 
audible at incredible hours of the day. Files of shabby- 
genteel tenements, and dismal slips of parched front- 
garden, follow and do resemble each other with a 
bewildering monotony that extends for long miles in 
every direction, and is only interrupted here and there 
by a gorgeous gin-palace, or a depressing patch of open 
ground, facetiously called a "green," or a "common." 
Of enormous extent, and dreary sameness, the to^o- 

Half a Million of Moiiey. ff, b 
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graphy of Transpontia is necessarily of the most per- 
plexing cbaracter. 

Mr. Trefalden was, however, too good a Londoner 
to be greatly baffled by the intricacies of any metro- 
politan neighbourhood. He pnrsued bis way with a 
Londoner^s instinct, and, after traversing a few small 
Squares and by-streets, found bimself presently in face 
of Brudenell Terrace. 

It was a very melancboly terrace, built according 
to the strictest lodging-bouse order of arebitecture, 
elevated some four feet above tbe level of the street, 
and approached by a dilapidated flight of stone steps 
at each extremity. It consisted of four-and-twenty 
dingy, eight-roomed houses, in one or other of which, 
take them at what season of the year one might, there 
was certain to be either a sale or a removal going 
forward. In conjunction with the inevi table van or 
piece of stair-carpeting, might also be found the equally 
inevitable street-organ — that "most miraculous organ," 
which can no more be silenced than the voice of murder 
itself; and which in Transpontia hath its chosen home. 
The oldest inhabitant of Brudenell Terrace confessed 
to never having known the hour of any day (except 
Sunday) when some interesting native of Parma or 
Lucca was not to be heard grinding bis slow length 
along from number one to number twenty-four. On 
the present occasion, however, when Mr. Trefalden 
knocked at the door of the house for which he was 
bound, both van and Italian boy were at the farther 
end of the row. 

A slattemly servant of hostile bearing opened six 
inches of the door, and asked Mr. Trefalden what he 
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wanted. That gentleman intimated that he wisbed to 
see Mrs. Rivifere. 

"Is it business?" said the girl, planting her foot 
sturdily against the inner side of the door. 

Mr. Trefalden admitted that it was business. 

"Then it's Miss Rivers you want," said she, sharply. 
"Why didn't you say so at first?" 

Mr. Trefalden attempted to explain that he should 
prefer to see Mrs. Rivi^re, if she would receive him; 
but the belligerent damsel refused to entertain the pro- 
Position for a moment 

"It's nothing to me what you prefer," said she, 
with prompt indignation. "You can't see Mrs. Rivers. 
If Miss Rivers won't do, you may as well go away at 
once." 

So the lawyer was fain to enter the citadel on such 
terms as he could get. 

He was shown into a front parlour, very poorly 
fiirnished. The window was partially darkened by a 
black blind, and close beneath it stood a table strewn 
with small photographs and drawing materials. A bonnet 
and shawl lay on the sofa behind the door. Three or 
four slight Sketches in water-colours were pinned against 
the walls. An old-fashioned watch in a bronze stand 
of delicate foreign workmanship, occupied the centre 
of the mantelshelf; and in the farther comer of the 
room, between the fireplace and window, were piled a 
number of old canvases with their faces to the wall. 
Mr. Trefalden divined the history of these little acces- 
sories at a glance. He knew, as well as if their owners 
had told him so, that the watch and the canvases were 
reücs of poor Edgar Ri vifere, and that the little water- 
colour Sketches were by the artist's daughter. TlafisäÄ 
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latter were very sliglit — mere outliues, with a, änäli 
of colour hero and there — ■ but singularly free and 
decisive. One representeii a fragment of Cyclopean 
wall, tapesfried with creeping plants; anotlier, a lonely 
mediseval tower, with rtigged storm-clonds diifting 
overhead; another, a groap of stflne pines at snnset, 
Standing up, bionzed and bristling, against a blood-red 
sky. All werö infitinct with that open-air look whiuh 
defies imitatjoa; and in the background ofalmoat every 
snbject were aeen the pnrple Tnscan hilla. "William 
Trefalden was no indifferent judge of art, and he Baw 
at once that these scrawla had genius in them. 

"While he was yet esamining them, the door opened 
noiselessly behind him, and a rustUng of soft garments 
near at band wamed him that he was no loHger alone. 
Hb tamed, A young girl, meanly dresaed in some 
black material, with only a slip of white collar round 
her throat, stood about half way between the window 
and the door — a girl so fair, so slight, so transparent 
of complexion, so inespressibly fragile-looking, that 
the lawyer, for the firat moment, could only look at 
her aa if ahe were some delicate marvel of art, ueither 
to be toached nur apoken to. 

"You asked to see me, sir?" ahe said, with a 
tranalent flush of colonr; for Mr, Trefalden still louked 
at her in silence. 

"I asked to see Mra. Kivifere," he replicd. 

The young lady pointed to a chair. 

muther ia an invalid," she said, "and can 
only be addressed through me. Will you takeaKeal?" 

Bnt Mr. Trefalden, instead of taking a seat, «'ont 
over to the comer, where the duaty canvases were 
piled sgainBt the wall, and said: — 
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"Are these some of yonr father's pictures?" 

Her whole face became radiant at the mention of 
that name. 

"Yes," she replied, eagerly. "Do you know his 
works?" 

Mr. Trefalden paused a moment before answering 
this question. Then looking at her with a grave, al- 
most a tender courtesy, he said: — 

"I knew his works, my dear young lady — and I 
knew him." 

"You knew him? Oh, you knew a good man, sir, 
if you knew my dear, dear father!" 

"A good man," said Mr. Trefalden, "and a fine 
painter." 

Her eyes filled with sudden tears. 

"If the World had but done him justice!" she mur- 
mured. 

Mr. Trefalden thought he had never seen eyes so 
beautifol or so pathetic. 

"The World never does justice to its finer spirits," 
said he, "tili they have passed beyond reach of its 
envy or hearing of its praise. But his day of justice 
will come." 

"Do you think so?" she said, drawing a little 
nearer, and looking up at him with the half-timid, 
half-trusting candour of a child. "Alas! I have almost 
given up hoping." 

"Never give up hoping. There is nothing in this 
World so unstable as its injustice — nothing so in- 
evitable as its law of reward and retribution. Un- 
happily its laureis are too often showered upon tombs." 

"Did you know him in Italy?" 

"No— in England." 
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"PerhapH you wore oiie of his fellow-BtutlBiita?" 

Mr. Trefalden shotik his head. 

"No; I am a tnie lover of the arte," he replied, 
"but HO artiat. I had a atncere admiration for jour 
father's genius, Miss Rivi^re, and it is tbat admiration 
which bringa me here to-day. I am anxioiis to know 
what pictures of his may still be in the possession of 
his family, and I should be glad to purchase some, iC 
I might be allowed to do so." 

A look of intense gladness, followed by one of still 
more intense pain, flashed ovet the girl's pale face at 
theae words. 

"I tmst I have said nothing to annoy you," said 
Mr. Trefalden, as deferentially as if this fragile young 
creature were a stately prineess, clad in cloth of gold 
and silver. 

"Oh no, thank you," she replied, tremuloualy. 
"We shall be very glad to — to seil them." 

"Then I have your permission to look at these?" 

"I will shoT them to you." 

But Mr. Trefalden would not auffer Miss Rivifre 
to ähow him t!ie pietnres. They were too heavy, and 
too dusty; and he was so glad to have the opportunity 
of seeing them that he conaidered nothing a trouble. 
Then he begged to bo allowed to remove the black 
blind from the window; and when that was done, he 
dragged out the first picture, dusted it carefnlly with 
his own white handkerchief, and placed it in the best 
light the room afforded. 

"That was one of his last," said the daughter, 
with a sigh. 

It represented Apollo and Daphne — Apollo in an 
attitude expressive of despair, looking very like a fine 
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gendeman in an amatetir play, elegantly got up in the 
Greek style and rather proud of his legs; with Daphne 
peeping at Mm coquettishly from the leaves of a laurel 
bush. It was not a vulgär picture, nor even a glaringly 
bad pictnre; but it had all the worst faults of the 
French school with none of its vigour, and was aca- 
demic and superficial to the last degree. 

Mr. Trefalden, who saw all this distinctly, re- 
treated, nevertheless , to the farther side of the room, 
shaded his eyes with his hands, and declared that it 
was an exquisite thing, fall of poetry and classical 
feeling. 

Then came a Cupid and Psyche on the point of 
leading oS a pas-de-deux; a Danae in a cataract of 
yellow ochre; an Endymion sleeping, evidently, on a 
Btage bank, by the light of a "practicable" moon; a 
Holy Family; a Cephalus and Procris; a Caractacus 
before Claudius; a Diana and Callisto, and abbut a 
score of others — enough to fiU a gallery of moderate 
size; all after the same pattem; all repeating the same 
dreary round of hackneyed subjects ; all equally correct 
and mediocre. 

Mr. Trefalden looked patiently through the whole 
collection, opening out those canvases which were 
rolled up, and going through the business of his part 
with a naturalness that was beyond all praise. He 
dwelt on imaginary beauties, hesitated over trifling 
blemishes, reverted every now and then to his favourites, 
and, in short, played the enlightened connoisseur to 
such perfection that the poor child by his side was 
almost ready to fall down and worship him before the 
exhibition was over. 

" How happy it would have made him ta \jÄ»:t ^<5sq^> 
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BIT," ehe Said, more tban oace. "No one ever appirii^j 
ciated his genius as you do!" 

To whicli Mr. Trefalden only repüed, with sym- 
pathetic courtesy, that he was "Borry to heai' it." 

Pinally, lie selected four of the least objectionable 
of the lot, and begged to know on what terms he might 
be alloweil to posaese them. 

This question was referred by Miss Kivi^e to her 
mother, and Mr. Trefalden was finaJly entreated to 
name his own price, 

"Nay but you plaue me in a very difficult posi- 
tion," Said he. "Wliat if I offer too small a flum?" 

"We do not fear that," replied the youug girl, witli 
a Umid smile. 

"Tou are very good; but . . . the fact is that I 
may wish to purchase several more of these paintings 
— perhaps the whole of them, if Mrs. Riviere shoiild 
be willing to part from tliem." 

"The whole of them!" she echned, breathlessly, 

"I cannot teil »t present; but it is not improbahle." 

Miss Eivi&re looked at Mr. Trefalden with awe and 
wonder. Sho began to think be must bo some great 
collector — perhaps Eothschild liim^elf ! 

"In the meanwhile," aaid he, "these being only 
my first aequisitions, I must fceep my expcnditnre 
within a modörate limit. I ahonld not Uke to offer 
more than two hundred pounds for these four paint- 
ings." 

Two hundred pounds ! It was as if a tributary of 
PactoluB had suddenly flowed in npon that humhle 
front parlour and fiooded it wilh gold. Miss Rivifere 
could hardly believo in the material existence of ho 
. fabulous a sum. 
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"I hope I do not seem to under-estimate their 
value," Said the lawyer. 

"Oh, no — indeed!" 

"You will, perhaps, submit my proposition to Mrs. 
Rivi^re?" 

"No, thank you — I — I — am quite sure — 
your great liberality . . ." 

"I beg you will call it by no such name," said Mr. 
Trefalden, with that little deprecatory gesture that 
showed bis fine band to so mucb advantage. "Say, if 
you please, my sense of justice, or, better still, my ap- 
preciation of excellence." 

Here he took a little roll of bank-notes from bis 
purse, and laid them on the table. 

"I trust I may be permitted to pay my respects to 
Mrs. Rivi^re when I next call," he said. "She will 
not, perhaps, refuse the favour of an interview to one 
who knew her husband in bis youth." 

"I am sure mamma will be most happy," faltered 
Miss Rivi^re. "She is very delicate-, but I know she 
will make the effort, if possible. We — we are going 
back soon to Italy." 

And her eyes, as she said this, wandered involun- 
tarily towards the packet of notes. 

"Not very soon, I hope? Not immediately?" 

"Certainly not immediately," she replied, with a 
sigh. "Mamma must be much better before she can 
travel." 

Then Mr. Trefalden made a few politely sym- 
pathetic inquiries; recommended a famous West-end 
physician; suggested a temporary sojoum at Sydenham 
or Norwood; and ended by requesting that the hostile 
maid-servant might fetch a cab for the converj^jCÄÄ <^^ 
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his treasures. He then took his leave, with the in- 
timation that he would come again in tbe course of a 
few days, and go over the pictures a second time. 

The door had no sooner closed behind him, than 
Miss Rivi^re flew up to her mother's bed-room, with 
the bank-notes in her band. 

"Oh, mamma! mamma!^^ she cri^, flinging herseif 
on her knees beside the invalides easy-chair, and burst- 
ing into sobs of joy, "he has taken four of papa's 
paintings, and given — oh! what do yon suppose? — 
given two hundred pounds for them! Two hundred 
pounds, all in beautiful, real bank-notes — and here 
they are! Touch them — look at theml Two hundred 
pounds — enough to take you to Italy, my darling, six 
times overl" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Bradshaw's Guide for Marcb. 

William Trefalden sat alone in bis private room 
in a somewhat moody attitude, with bis elbows on his 
desk, and his face buried in his hands. A folded deed 
lay unread before him. To his right stood a compact 
pile of letters with their seals yet unbroken. Absorbed 
in profound thought, he had not yet begun the busi- 
ness of the day, although more than an hour had 
elapsed since his arrival in Chancery Lane. 

His meditations were interrupted by a tap at the 
door; and the tap was instantaneously foUowed by Mr. 
Keckwitch. The lawyer started angrily from his reverie. 

"Why the deuce do you come in like that?" he 
exdaimed. "What do you want?" 
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"Beg your pardon, sir," replied the head-clerk, with 
a rapid glance at the pile of unopened letters and the 
nnread deed. "Messenger's waitin' for Willis and 
Barlow's bond; and you said I was to read it over to 
you before it went out." 

Mr. Trefalden sighed impatiently, leaned back in 
bis chair, and bade bis clerk "go on;" whereat the re- 
spectable man drew the back of bis band across bis 
moutb, and began. 

"Know all men by these presents tbat we, Thomas 
Willis of number fourteen Charlcote Square in the 
parish of Hoxton in the county of Middlesex, and John 
Barlow of Oakley Villa in the parish of Brompton in 
the county of Middlesex Esquire, are jointly and sever- 
ally holden and firmly bounden unto Ebenezer Foster 
and Robert Crompton of Comhill in the parish of St. 
Peters upon Cornhill in the county of Middlesex 
Bankers and copartners in the sum of five thousand 
pounds of lawful British money to be paid to the said 
Ebenezer Foster and Robert Crompton their executors 
administrators and assigns or their lawftil attomey and 
attomeys for which payment to be well and faithfdlly 
made we bind ourselves jointly and severally and our 
and any two or one of our heirs executors and admi- 
nistrators firmly by these presents sealed with our re- 
spective seals. Dated .... which I have left blank, 
sir, not knowing when the signatures will be made." 

"Quite right," said Mr. Trefalden, dreamily. "Go 
on. 

The head-clerk then proceeded in the same thick, 
monotonous tone, wading on from stage to stage, from 
condition to condition, tili he came at length to — 
"Then and in such case the above writte«. \i<5«A ^x 
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Obligation uliiill become void and of no effeet, or eise 
sball remain iu fiill force, power, nad virtue;" baving 
read which he came to n dead pause. 

And theii again, for tbe third. time, Mr. Trefalden 
Bwd: — 

"Go on." 

Mr. Keckwitcb smiled maliciouBly. 

"That's tha end of the deed, sir," Le replied. 

"The end of tbe deed?" 

"Yes, sir. It Struck me that yon didii't hear much 
of it. Shall I go throngh it again?" 

Mr. Trefalden hit his lip. 

"CertMüly not," he aaid, sharply. "That voice of 
youTB Bends me to sieep. Leave the houd witL me, 
aad I will glance over it myself." 

So saying, he anatcLed the paper from the hand of 
hia clerk, pointed to the door, and compelled hiniself 
to go through the document from beginning to end. 

Thiadone, andthemessengerdeBpatched, hedropped 
ag^o Lnto hia accustomed seat, and proceeded mechani- 
cally to esamine hia diumal correspondence. But only 
mechanically; for though he began with tlie top letter, 
holding it open with his left hand, and shading his 
eyes with his right, there was that in his thougbte which 
blotted out the sease of the words as completely as if 
tlie page were blank before hini. 

By-and-by, after alaring .it it vacantly for sonie ten 
minutes or more, William Trefalden cnished the Icttor 
in his hand, flung it on the table, and esclaiming half 
aloud, "Foul that I am! " puahed his chaii hastily back, 
And began Walking up and down tbe room. 

Sometimes fast, sometimes slowly, sometimes stop 
pinir shoTt in his beat for a minute at a time, tbe 
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lawyer continued for the best part of an hour to pace 
to and fro between the window and the door, thinking 
eamestly. 

Of what? Of a woman. 

He conld scarcely bring himself to confess it to his 
own thoughts; and yet so it was — a fact not to be 
evaded, impossible to be ignored. William Trefalden 
was in love for the first time in his life; utterly, 
passionately in love. 

Yes, for the first time. He was thirty-eight years 
of age, and he had never in his life known what it 
was to feel as he feit now. He had never known what 
it was to live under the despotism of a single idea. He 
was not a good man. He was an unscrupulous and 
radically selfish man. A man of cultivated taste, cold 
heart, and iron will. A man who set his own gratifica- 
tion before him as the end for which he lived, and 
who was content to labonr for that end as untiringly 
and stedfastly as other men labour for honour or free- 
dom, or their souFs salvation. A man who knew no 
law save the law of his own will, and no restraint save 
the restraint of his own judgment. 

Up to this time he had regarded love as a taste, 
and looked upon women much in the same light as he 
looked upon fine wines, fine pictures, costly books, or 
valuable horses. They were one of the enjoyments of 
life — rather more troublesome, though perhaps not 
much more expensive than some other enjoyments; 
needing to be well-dressed, as books to be well-bound, 
or pictures well-framed; needing also, like valuable 
horses, to be kindly treated; but, like horses, to be 
held or changed at the pleasure of their owners. 

Such was the theory, and such (for the s^ox^l xms:j 
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aa well be tald Lere as elsewhere) was tlie pmctice of 
William Trefalden's life. He was no g'amester. He 
was HO miser. He was no uaurer. He was simply that 
dangerous plienomenon — a man of cold heart and 
wann Imagination; a refined. voluptusrj'. 

And Ulis was the aecret which for long yeara he 
hadguarded with such jealous care. Heloved eplendour, 
luxury, pleasure. He loved elegant sarroundings, a 
well-appointed tahle, well-trained setvants, music, pic- 
tares, books, fine winea, fine eyes, and fine tobacco. 
For theae things he had toiled liarder than the poorest 
clerk in his eraploy. For these things he had risked 
danger and disgrace; and yet now, when he held the 
game on which he had staked his whole life already in 
his hand — now, in the very moment of success — 
thia man found that the world contaiued oue priae to 
obtain which he would wilUngly have given all the 
rest — nay, withont which all the rest wonld be no 
longer worth poasession. 

Only a girl ! Only a pale, pretty, dark-haired girt, 
with largo, timid eyes, and a soft voice, and a colour 
that came and went fitfully when she spoke. A girl 
with ancient blnod in her veins, and a certaiu child- 
like pnrity of bearing that told, at the first glance, 
liow she mnst be neither lightly sought nor lightly won. 
A gxrl who, Ihough ahe might be poor to heggary, conld 
be honght like a toy, than conld an angel he 
bonght from heaven. 

It was surely madness for William Trefalden to 

love Bueh a girl aa Helen Eivifere! He kuew that it 

I. He had a dim feeling that it might he 

Tttia. He strnggied agaiust it — he fought with it — 
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he flung himself into work — but all in vain. He was 
no longer master of bis thonghts. If he read, the page 
seemed to have no meaning for him-, if he tried to 
think, his mind wandered; if he slept, that girlish face 
tronbled his dreams, and tonnented him with despair 
and longing. For the first time in his life, he found 
himself the slave of a power which it was vain to resist. 
Well might he pace to and fro in utter restlessness of 
mind and body ! Well might he cnrse his fate and bis 
folly, and chafe against the chain that he was impotent 
to break! He had known streng Impulses, angry pas- 
sions , eager desires , of ten enough in the conrse of his 
undisciplined life; but never, tili now, that passion or 
desire which was strenger than his own imperial will. 

In the meanwhile the soul of Abel Keckwitch was 
disquieted within him. His quick ear caught the rest- 
less echo in the inner room, and he feit more than ever 
convinced that there was " something wrong somewhere." 
Mr. Trefalden had not opened his letters. Mr. Trefalden 
had not read the deed which awaited him upon his 
desk. Mr. Trefalden had not attended to a word of 
the important bond which he, Abel Keckwitch, not- 
withstanding his asthma, had laboriously read aloud to 
him from beginning to end. Nor was this all. Mr. 
Trefalden looked pale and anxious, like a man who 
had not slept the night before, and was obviously 
troubled in his mind. These were significant facts — 
facts very perplexing and tormenting; and Mr. Keck- 
witch sorely taxed his ingenuity to Interpret them aright. 

In the midst of his conjectures, Mr. Trefalden, who 
had an appointment in the Temple for half-past twelve, 
came out of his private room, and, glancing round the 
office, Said: — 
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"Where are those paintings that I brought home 
the other day?" 

Mr. Keckwitch tucked bis pen behind bis ear, and 
cougbed before replying. 

"In the cupboard bebind the door, sir," said be. 
"I put 'em tbere — to be out of sigbt." 

Mr. Trefalden opened the cupboard door, saw that 
the pictures were safe within, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, said: — 

"I took them for a bad debt, but they are of no 
use to me. You can have them, Keckwitch, if you 
like." 

"I, sir!" exclaimed the head-clerk, in accents of 
virtuous horror. "No, thank you, sir. None of your 
heathen Venuses for me. I should be ashamed to see 
'em on the walls." 

"As you please. At all events, anyone who likes 
to take them is welcome to do so." 

Sayingwhich, Mr. Trefalden, with a slightly scom- 
ful gravity, leffc bis clerks to settle the question of 
ownership among themselves, and went on bis way. 
The pictures were, of course, had out immediately, 
and became the objects of a good deal of tittering, 
tossing up , and wit of the smallest kind. In the mean- 
Vhile, the head-clerk found a pretext for going to bis 
master^s room, and instituted a rapid search for any 
stray scrap of information that might tum up. 

It was a forlom hope. Mr. Keckwitch had done 
the same thing a hundred times before, and had never 
fonnd anything; save, now and then, a few charred 
ashes in the empty grate. But it was in bis nature to 
persevere doggedly. On the present occasion he ex- 
amined the papers on the table, lifted the lid of William 



blotdng^book, and examiaed thi^ taUlo-<)mxct>i« u\ \vht\>h 
the lawyer kept bis stationerv. In thc» Utttv h«^ t\uuu) 
but one unaccnstomed «rticlo — Md old OomUwwUäJ 
Bradshaw for the month of Marck. 

"It wasn't there this moruiu|if," imisod Uli« aumttMir 
detective, taking np the Guide ai\d turnin^ U uvt^r \\\' 
quisitively. "It's the sanie he hatl when ho wout U\ 
that place in Switzerland — page turnod down luul all.** 

And then Mr. Keckwitch uttcrod a HUpproHMtMl ox- 
clamation, for the tumed-down paj;fO wuh In tho mltlNt 
of the Italian itinerary. 

"Lucca — Magadino — Mantua — Montono 
Milan." 

What, in Heaven's namo, could Wlllhun Tn^faldoii 
have to do with Lucca, Magadino, Mantua, M(ui(nnH, 
or Milan? How was it possiblo that any on« oi* ilitiN« 
places should be mixed up with tho cauNO of IiIn pnt 
sent restlessness and pre-occupationV 

The Clerk was fairly puzzicd, Kindln^, liow«v<ir. 
no further clue in any part of the volurii«, \m n^iarUMl 
to his desk and applied hirn^elf Up n diligotii murch of 
the financial columns of the "''llrru«*/' 

He would have been still mom fßuy/zAoA Vt ai \hn>i 
moment he could have seen Williani 'VmMAm^ will* 
the same weary, half - impatient lo<ik tnt*fU UU fiuui. 
leaning over the parapet of the Temple HarAmm ; M^A 
staring down idly at the river. It was jti#i om t/t:io^'h 
— the quietest hour of the day in nunemM tmuttf^ 
Squares — and the lawyer had the plae«; V/ hUut**i^f 
All was still and dreamy in the old gard^^h* AM m 
leaf stirred on the trees. Not a sonnd iW^t^f^i^-f^ f^ 
cloistered silence. The very sky was gr«^ %^ u^\\^\<vwk , 
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unbrokeii by a sunbeam or a cloud. Preaently a bärge 
drifted bj witli tbe euprent; while far away, from 
crowded bridge and biisy street, there rose a deep and 
distant hnm, unlike all otber sonnds with which the 
ear of man la familiär. 

It was a dreamy day and a dreamy place, and, 
butty man as be waa, Mr. Trefalden was, to all appear- 
ance, as drearay as either. But it ia poasibie to be 
dreamy on the surfaee, and wakeftil enough beneath 
it; and Mr. Trefalden's dreamineBB was of that ontward 
sort alone. All moody quiet without, he was all doubt, 
fever, and pertuibation within. Project after project, 
resolution after resolution, kept rising like bubbles tu 
tbe troubled surfaee of bis tbonghts — rising, breaking, 
vanishing, and giving place to othera. Tlins an bonr 
went by, and Mr. Trefalden, bearing the clnirch clocks 
Btrike two, rouaed himaelf with the air of a man whose 
eouTBe is resolved npou, and went ont through Temple 
Bar, into the Strand. His conrse was resolved upon. 
He had madc np bis mind never to see Helen Kivi^re 
Bgain; and yet 

And yot, before he bad reacbed the gates of Some»^ 
set House he had haiied a cab, and deaired tbe driver 
to tftke hini to Brudenell Terrace, Camberwelll 

In the meanwhile Mr. Keckwitch, who had been 
anxiously stndying the closing pricea of all sorts of 
Italian Eailway, Banking, Telegraphic and Land Com- 
panies' Stock, believed that be had found the key to 
hJB employer'a troüble when be read that the Great 
Milaneae Loan and Finance Company's 8ix per Cent, 
B<BidB were down te aisteen and a-half in the official 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

Helen Rivi&re. 

Born and bred on the top floor of a gloomy old 
house in a still gloomier by-street of Florence, Helen 
Rivifere bad spent her cbildbood in a solitude almost as 
far removed from tbe busy press and sbock of ordinary 
life as if sbe bad been reared in a higbland botby, 
half-way betwixt tbe eartb and sky. All tbe cir- 
cmnstances of ber bome and ber bome-life were ex- 
ceptional. Sbe bad known none of tbe companionsbip 
and few of tbe joys of cbildbood. No rambles in 
green fields and purple vineyards, no pleasant rivalry 
of scbool-class and playground, no early friendsbips, 
witb tbeir innocent joys and sorrows, bad ever been 
h^rs. Her motber was ber one playmate, instructor, 
and friend. Tbe flat bouse-top witb its open loggia, 
its tubs of orange-trees and myrtles, and its boxes of 
nasturtiums and mignonette, was ber only playground. 
From tbence sbe saw tbe buming sunsets and tbe 
violet bills-, from tbence looked down on dorne and 
campanile, crowded street and mediaeval palace. Tbis 
bird's-eye view of tbe rare old city, witb sucb ecboes 
of its life as found tbeir way to ber upper world , was 
almost all tbat Helen knew of Florence. Now and 
tben, at very distant intervals^ sbe bad been led down 
into tbat busy lower world, to wander for a few bours 
throiigb streets and piazzas stately witb fountains and 
statues, or galleries so radiant witb Madonnas and augels 
tbat tbey seemed like tbe vestibules of Heaven •, but tbis 
was very seldom. 



I 
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Yet tlie cliild liad, as it were, breatlied all ber life 
in an atmosphere of art. She conld not remember the 
time when Its phraseology and applianees were other 
thau familiär to her. Her father's dimly lighted studio, 
redolent of oil and vamiali and littered with eanvases 
and casts; her father himtielf in bis smeared blouse and 
velvet cap, painting bis iinsaleable nymphs and dryads 
yearafter year with unabated entbuBiasm; the lay fignre 
in its folds of dusty drapery; tbe sbabby stadenti with 
tbeir long bair and professional Jargon, who used to 
drop in at twiligbt tfi smoke tbeir cbeap cigars npon 
the teiraced roof, and declaim abont art and liberty; 
the bahit of Observation insensibly acquired, and her 
own natural doligbt in form and colüur, all combined 
to moTild her Inclinations and train her taste froni earliest 
infancy. As a little cbild, sLe used to scrawl in pencil 
tili her father taught her the rudiments of drawing. 
By-and-by, aß she grew older and more skilfiil, sbe 
leamed to colour prints and photographs for sale, and, 
some few months before her father died, bad begnn to 
Btudy tbe art of enamel-painting. 

Iflolatod tbuB in the beart of an ancient city; look- 
ing down upon Uie allen throng in atreet and market- 
place; watching the golden sunligbt fade and cbange 
on Giotto'a bell-tower and Bmnellescbi's nist-brown 
dorne; listening to tbe clang of bells at morn and 
even-8ong, and cat«hing now and then falnt echoes of 
cbanted byian or military marcb; growing daily more 
and more familiär with the glories of Italian skios; 
reading few books, seeing few faces, and Ignorant of 
life and tbe world as a clolstered nun, thia yoang girl 
epent tbe first years of her solitary youth. And they 
■were very happy years, althougb - — nay, perhaps be- 
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came — they were so soHtaiy. Having few ties, few 
tastes, few occupations, her character became more in- 
tense, her aims more concentrated than those of most 
very young women. She loved her mother with a 
passionate devotion that knew no limit to obedience 
and tendemess. She reverenced and admired her father 
with so blind a faith in his genius, that, despite her 
better knowledge, she believed even in the nymphs 
and dryads with all her tender heart. If her reading 
had been circumscribed it had at least been thorough. 
Shakspere and Milton, Dante and the Bible, made the 
best part of her library; but she had read and re-read 
these books, thought about them for herseif, treasured 
up long passages from them in her memory, and 
gathered from their pages more poetry, wisdom, and 
knowledge than ever came off the shelves of a modern 
circulating library. Nor were these the only advantages 
of her secluded life. Never having known wealth, she 
was poor without being conscious of poverty — just as 
she was pure, because she had seen no evil — just as 
she was happy, because she coveted no blessings which 
were not already hers. 

But at length there came a time when this simple 
home was to be made desolate. The unsuccessfal 
painter feil ill and died, leaving his wife to the cold 
charity of Lady Castletowers. In an evil hour she 
travelled home to England, thinking so to conciliate 
her haughty sister and serve her child. But Lady 
Castletowers declined to see her-, and the bitter English 
winter smote upon her delicate lungs and brought her to 
the verge of the grave; and for this it was that Helen 
Kivi^re went down to Castletowers, and prayed her 
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han^hty aunt for such trifling shccout as aliould take 
them back in time to the sweet south, 

Jnat at this crisis, like a priaee in a fairy tale, Mr. 
Trefaldsu made bis appearance in their dreaiy London 
lodging, bringiug' with him bope and liberty, and bis 
consin Saxon's gold. If Lia story were not tme, if ha 
had never known Edgar Rivi^re in bia life, if be de- 
Bpiaed tbe pictures be affected to praise, bow were they 
to detect it? Enügbtened connoisaeur, munificent pa- 
tron, diainterested friend tbat be was, bow should tbe 
vidow and orpban suspect tbat be pnrchaaed bis claim 
to tbose titles witb anotber man's money? 



CHÄPTEE XVI. 



8ason Trefai:,den, writing lettere aa he sat by the 
opeu Window in hia pleasant bed-room at Castletowers, 
laid bia pen aaide, and looked out wistfully at tbe sky 
and the trees. The view over the park from tbia point 
was not extensive; but it was green and animy; and as 
tbe soft air came and went, bringing witb it a faint 
perfume of diatant hay, tbe yovtng man tbought of 
faiB paatoral home in tbe old Etruacan Canton far 

He knew, aa well as if be were gazing wpon tbem 
trom tbat tiny sbelf of orcbard gronnd at Botzbei^, 
how ibe grey, battlemented ridge of tbe Ringel was 
Standing out against tbe deep blue aky; bow tenderly 
the ahadows tay in tbe unmelted Buowdrifts in tbe hol- 
lows of tbe Galanda; and bow tbe white slopes of the 
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far-off Julier- Alp were glittering in the sun. He knew, 
as well as if he were listening to them, how the goat- 
beUs were making pleasant music to the brawling of 
the Hinter Ehine below; and how the pines were fall- 
ing every now and then with a sullen crash, beneath 
the measured blows of the woodman^s axe. And then 
he sighed, and went back to bis task. 

A pile of hastily scribbled notes to London ac- 
quaintances and tradesmen lay on one side, ready for 
the post-bag; and he was now writing a long letter to 
bis Uncle Martin — a long, long letter, füll of news, 
and bright projects, and written in Saxon^s clearest and 
dosest band. Long as it was, however, it was not 
finished, and would not be finished tili the morrow. 
He had something yet to add to it; and that something 
althongh it could not be added now, was perplexing 
him not a little as he sat, pen in band, looking out 
absently at the shadows that swept over the land- 
scape. 

He had made up bis mind to propose to Olimpia 
Colonna. 

He had told himself over and over again that the 
man who aspired to her band should be a prince, a 
hero, a soldier, an ardent patriot, at the least; and yet, 
modest as he was of bis own merit, he could no longer 
doubt that bis proposal would be accepted whenever 
he should have the courage to make it. Lady Castle- 
towers, who had shown a great deal of condescending 
interest in him of late, had dropped more than one 
flattering bint with the view of urging him forward in 
bis suit. Colonna's bearing towards him, ever since 
the day when he had given in bis subscription, had 
been almost significantly cordial-, and Oliixiigival^ «cs^«^ 
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were lavish of enconragoment, Already he had been 
more than once on the brink of an avowal: and now, 
as the last week of bis visit was drawiug to a close, and 
bis letter to Switaerland await«d deapatcb, be had 
fairly reviewed bis position aud come to tbe conclusion 
that he would make Miss Colonna a formal offer of bis 
band in tbo courso of that same day. 

"If she really doean't love me," said be, half-aloud, 
as be sat bitino; tbe ead of bis pen and stariuo; down 
at tbe iinfinisbed page, "sbe'll say so, and there will 
be an end of it. If abs does love me — and, some- 
how, I cannot believe, it! — why, althoagh slie ia a 
million times too good, and too beautiful, aud too bigh- 
bom for an nncivilised mouataineer ancb as I, I will 
do my best, witb God's belp, to be ivorthy of ber 
dioice." 

And tben be thongbt of all tbe intoxicating looks 
and smiles witb which Olimpia had received bis awk- 
ward bomage; and tbe morc bc considered tbese tbinga 
tbe more clearly he naw, and marvelled at, tbe distinc- 
tion tbat had befallen bim. 

Änd yet be was by uo means beside himself witb 
bappiness — perhaps, because, if tbe trutb must bo 
confesaed, be was not very deeply in love. He ad- 
mired Olimpia Colonna intensely. He thought her tbe 
moBt beautiful and blgb-minded woman under bcaven; 
but, after all, be did not feel for her tbat profound, 
and tender, and passionate sympathy wbich bad been 
tbe drßam of bis boybood. Even now, wben most 
completely nnder tbe spell of ber influence, he was 
vagaely conseious of this want, Kven now, in the very 

ment of anticipated triumpb , wben bis heart beat 
bigb at tbe thongbt of winning her, ho found himself 
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wondering whether he should be able to make her 
happy — whether she would love his Uncle Martin — 
whether she would always be quite as much absorbed 
in Italian politics and Italian liberty? 

When he had arrived at this point, he was inter- 
rupted by a tap at the door and a voice outside asking 
if there was "any admission?" 

"Always, for you," replied Saxon; whereupon the 
Earl opened the door and came in. 

"There!" said he, "yon're writing letters, and don't 
want me." 

"On the contrary, I have written all that are to be 
posted to-day, and am glad to be interrupted. There's 
the rocking chair at your service." 

"Thanks. May I take a cigar?" 

"Twenty, if you will. And now, what news since 
breakfast?" 

"A good deal, I suspect," replied the Earl, moodily. 
"Montecuculi's here." 

"Who is Montecuculi?" 

"One of our Central Committee men — an excel- 
lent fellow; descended from the Montecucnlis of Fer- 
rara. One of his ancestors poisoned a Dauphin of 
France, and was tom to pieces for it by four horses, 
ever so many centuries ago." 

"He did no such thing," ^aid Saxon. "The Dau- 
phin died of inflammation brought on by his own im- 
prudence; and Montecuculi was barbarously murdered. 
It was always so in those hatefal middle ages. When 
a prince died, his physicians invariably proclaimed that 
he was poisoned; and then some wretched victim was 
sure to be broken on the wheel, or tom tö ^aäräs»!'^ 
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'^The physicians did it to excnse their want of ekill, 
I suppose/^ remarked the Earl. 

*^0r eise because princes were too angnst to cateh 
colds and fevers, like other men." 

"There spoke the republican." 

"Bnt where is this Montecuculi?" 

'^Shnt np with Colonna in bis den. He brings im« 
portant news from the seat of war; bnt at present I 
onlj know that Garibaldi has achieved some brilliant 
success, and that onr guests are leaving ns in all 
haste." 

"What, the Colonnas?" 

"Yes, the Colonnas." 

"But not to-day?" 

"This evening, immediately after dinner." 

Saxon^s countenance feil. 

"That is quick work," said he. "Where are they 
going?" 

"To London." 

"Is anything the matter?" 

"Nothing — except that a Genoese deputy is 
hourly expected, and onr Mends are snmmoned to 
meet him." 

"Then they will come back to yon again?" 

"Not a chance of it. The present is an important 
crisis, and we have a whole round of special commit- 
tees and public meetings Coming on in London and 
elsewhere. No — we shall not see them down again 
at CasÜetowers this year. They will have more than 
enough of active work on band for the next week or 
two; and then, no doubt, they will be off to Italy." 

Saxon was silent Having once resolved on a 
course o£ action , it was not in bim tö b^ tvumed aside 
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by small obstacles; and he was now thinking how, in 
the midst of all this hurry of departure, he should ob- 
tain his interview with Miss Colonna. 

"This place will be as lively as a theatre by day- 
light when you are all gone," observed the Earl, pre- 
sently. 

"You must come up to town," replied Saxon. "I 
had a note from Burgoyne this moming, in which he 
says that London is fuller than ever." 

Lord Castletowers shook his head. 

"I shall run up occasionally for a few hours at a 
time," Said he, "while these meetings are being held; 
but I shall not be able to make any stay." 

"Why not?" 

"Because I cannot afford it" 

"Nonsense! What do you mean?" 

"Simply what I say. I am a poor man, my dear 
fellow — which fact 1 believe you have heard me State 
•before — and although I look upon a good London 
hotel as the first stage on the road to Paradise, and 
upon a fortnight in town during the best of the season 
as pure beatitude, I can seldom afford to indulge my 
taste for either." 

"But I should have thought, with a place like 
this " 

"That's just what it is!" replied theEarl, knocking 
off the ash from his cigar, and rocking himself dis- 
mally to and fro. It's a dear old place, and I wouldn't 
exchange it for Aladdin's palace of jewels-, but it costs 
me every farthing of my in come merely to live in it. 
I was left, you see, with an encumbered estate-, and in 
Order to clear it, I was obliged to seil tbre^ o^ 1\!ä \i^^\. 
little farms in the county. I even soVi a ^\^^ Q*l '^^ 
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old park, and that was the greatest Borrow < 
life." 

"I can well Lelieve it," said Saion. 

"Consequently, I am now obliged to do the best I i 
n with a large house and a small iucome." 

"Still you have cleared off the encambr.ancea?" 

The Earl nodded. 

"AU of them?" 

"Tes, thank Heaven! all." 

Sason drew his chair a Uttle nearer, and looked hia 
fiiend eameBtly in the face. 

"Pray don't think ine impertinent," enid he; "but 
- bnt I've Seen you looking anxious at timee ■ — and 

somehoT I have fancied Wonld you mind " 

telling me, CastlefowerB, if you have really any troable 
ou your mind? Any outstanding claim, for int 
that — that . . ." 

"That a generous fellow like youraelf could lielp 
me to meet? No, Trefalden — not one. I thank you 
heartUy for your kind thought, but 1 owe no man. a 
penny." 

Saxon drew a deep breath of satiBfaction. He would 
Bcarcely have liked to cunfess , even to himself , with 
how keen a senso of relief he found his cousiu'a State- 
ment corrohorated. 

"I rejoice to hear it," he replied. "And now, 
Castletowers, you mnst prnmiso that you will go up 
with me the day after to-morroiv, and make mj rooma 
your hotel. I have (hree there iu St. James's Street, 
and I can have a couple more if I like; and you don't 
know how lonely I fcel iu thera." 

"You are goodnuture itaelf," said the Earl; "but 
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"It's not good nature — it's pure selfishness. I 
like London. I am intensely interested in its multi- 
tudinous life and intellectual aetivity; but it is a ter- 
rible place to live in all alone. If, hovever, I had a 
conple of rooms whieh I might call your rooms, and 
which I knew you wonld occupy whenever you were 
in town, the place would seem more like home to 



me." 



"But, my dear Trefalden " 

"One moment, please! I know, of course, that it 
is, in one sense, a monstrouB presmnption on my part 
to ask you to do this. You are an English peer, and 
I am a Swiss peasant; but then you have received me 
here as your guest, and treated me as if I were your 
equal " 

"Trefalden, liear me," interrupted the Earl, vebe- 
mently. "You know my political creed — you know 
that, setting friendship, virtue, education aside, I hold 
all men to be literaUy and absolutely equal under 
heaven?" 

"Yes, as an abstract principle " 

"Precisely so — as an abstract principle. But 
abstract and concrete are two very different things; 
and permit me to teil you that I have the honour and 
happiness of knowing two men who, so far as I am 
competent to judge myself and them , are as immeasur- 
ably superior to me in all that constitutes true nobility, 
as if there were no such principle as equality under 
the sun. And those two men are Giulio Colonna and 
Saxon Trefalden." 

Saxon laughed and coloured up. 

"What reply can I make to such a magnificent 
compliment?" said he. 
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"Beg my pardon, I should thiiik, for the Speech \ 
that provoked it." 

"But do you really mean it?" 

"Every word of it." 

"Then I will go tip to town a day Booner, and ' 
prepare your rooma at once. If that's your opinion of j 
me, yoü can't refiise to graut tlio first favour I hava , 
ever asked at your hands." 

Tbe Darl smiled and ahook bis head. 

"We will talk of that hy-aad-by," he said. "If I ' 
have not cousented, it is througb no waut of confidence | 
in your friendship." 

"I should look upon that consent as a streng proof 
of yours," eaid Saxon. 

"I came to yonr room to-day, Trcfalden, to glv« 
you a much stronger proof of it," replied the Earl, 
gravely. 

The words were simple enough, bat aomething in 
he tone in wbicb tbey were uttered arrested Saxon's 
attention. 

"Tou may be sure that I sball value it, whatevet 
it may be," said he; and waited for Lord Castletowera 



But the Earl was, apparentJy, in uo hast« to do s 
Swaying idiy to and fro, and watching the liglit araoka 
of bis cigar, he remained for somo momentfi silent, as 
if hesitating how and where to begin. At length he 
said: — 

"I do believe, Trefalden, that you are the best fei- 
le w breatbing." 

"That I certainly am not," replied Saxon; "so 
pray don't think it." 

"But I do think it; and it is just becauae I think 
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it that I am here now. I want to teil you some< 
thing." 

Saxon bent bis bead, and listened. 

"Sometbing wbieb I bave been keeping to myself 
for years, because — well, becanse I bave never bad a 
firiend to wbom I could confide it — I mean a really 
intimate friend wbom I could tmst, as I know I may 
tmst you." 

"Tbank yon," said Saxon, simply. 

"I bave feit tbe want of sucb a one, bitterly," con- 
tinned tbe Earl. "It's bard to be for ever brooding 
over one idea, witbont being able to seek sympatby or 
connsel." 

"I sbonld tbink it must be," replied Saxon; *'but 
IVe never bad a secret of my own." 

"Tben, Trefalden," said tbe Earl, tbrowing away 
tbe end of bis cigar witb a very gloomy look, "you 
bave never been in love." 

Saxon made no reply. He bad fully anticipated 
some confidence on tbe subject of money, and bis 
Mend's rejoinder took bim by snrprise. 

Had be been asked, be could not bave told wby 
it was so; but tbe surprise, somebow, was not a plea- 
sant one. 

•'Tbe trutb is," said tbe Earl, "I am a very un- 
lucky, and a very miserable fellow. I love a woman 
wbom I bave no bope of marrying." 

"How is tbat?" 

"Because I am poor, and sbe bas notbing — be- 
cause I could not bear to act in Opposition to my 

motber's wisbes — because in sbort, because 

tbe woman I love is Olimpia Colonna." 

Saxon's beart gave one tbrob — just ouft — -ää 
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Castletowcrs spoke tLe uame ; and then bis breatll- 
seemed to como short, and he was afraid to spoak, legt 
his voice sliould be tmateady. 

"Had yoQ guessed my seeret?" aaked tbe Earl. 

Saxon sbook bis bead. 

"I feel sure my motber bas gaessed it, long since; 
but sbe has entire confidence in my honour, and baa 
never brsatbed a syllable to me ou tbe subject. All 
ber bope ia tbat I may repair our shattereJ fortanea 
by a wealiby marriage. Proad as sbe is — and my 
motber is Et very proud woroan, Trefalden — sbe -would 
ratber see me marry that rieb Miss HatUerton wbose 
fatber was a cummon miner, than Olimpia Colonna 
■witb ber eigbt hundred years of glurious aneestry!" 

"Eight hiindred yearsi" repeated Saxon, mecbani- 
cally. 

"It is one of tbe noblest famÜles in Europe," con- 
tianed tbe Earl. "Tbe Colomias were sovereign Dukes 
and Princes wben tbe Pierrepoints were Norman Counts, 
and tbe WynaecliffeB simple Esquircs. They bave 
given mauy Cardinals to Rome, and one Pope. Tbey 
bave repeatedly beld tbe rank of Viceroys of Naples, 
Sicily, and Arragon; and tbey have numbered amoag 
tbem aome of tbe groatest generals and noblest scbolars 
of tbe middlo ages. I teil you, Trefalden, it is in- 
comprebensible to me how my motber, wbo attacbes 
sucb profound importance to birth, abould weigb gold 
against blood In sucb a question a» tbial" 

He panaed, beatlng tbe floor witb bia foot, and too 
mncb absorbed in bis own story to pay macb heed to 
his listener. 

"But tben, yoa aee," be continued presently, "rao- 
ney ia not tbe only obatade. Tbe man wbo marries 



est ■ 
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Olimpia Colonna mnst go heart and soul, band and 
fortune, into the Italian cause. I would do it, willingly. 
I would melt my last ounce of plate, cut down my last 
timber, mortgage tbe roof over my bead , if I bad only 
myself to consider. But bow is it possible? I cannot 
reduce my motber to beggary." 

"Of course not." 

And tben tbere was anotber pause. At lengtb tbe 
Earl looked up suddenly, and said, 

"Well now, Trefalden, wbat is your advice?" 

"Advice!" stammered Saxon. "You ask me for 
advice?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"But I — I, wbo know so little of life and tbe 
World — bow can I advise you?" 

"It is just for tbat reason — because you are so 
unbiassed by conventional prejudice and worldly wis- 
dom — tbat I attacb a peculiar value to your opinion. 
Teil me wbat you tbink I ougbt to do. Sbould I, for 
instance, talk it over witb my motber, or speak to 
Colonna first? He is ber oldest friend, and bis opinion 
bas great weigbt witb ber. Tbere lies my cbief bope. 
K be were witb me, I do not tbink sbe would persist 
in any iengtbened Opposition. Besides, I would do 
anytbing to make up for Olimpia's want of fortune. 
I know I could make myself a good position in tbe 
Upper House, if I cbose to read up facts, and study 
bome-questions. Or I would cultivate my influential 
friends, and try to get some foreign diplomatic appoint- 
ment In sbort, give me but tbe motive, and I will 
do anytbing!" 

"But tbese are matters of wbicb I know notbing." 

"I am not asking you bow I sball i^tsäVi \ec^ ^wj 

nalfaHiUion of Money. IL ^ 
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the fiiture, my dear Saxon," replied the Karl) 
.gBrly; "but tow you think I onght to aet in (" 
present. What would you do yourself , if you were 
my Position?" 

Saxon, Bitting a little away from tlie ligbt, with bis 
elbow resting on Üie table and bia head suppurted by 
bis band, looked down thoughtfuUy, and hesitated 
before replying, His friend bad given bim & hard 
problem to solve — a bitter task to perform. 

"Are you euro tbat you love bei-?" be said pre- 
Bently, speaking somewbat slowly- 

"As sure as tbat yonder sun ia aow ahining in tbe 

,vena! Wby, Trefalden, sbe was tbe ideal of my 
boyhood; and for the last four years, ainco sho haa 
been staying witb us so often, and for ao many months 

ä, time, I have loved her witb the deepest love tbat 
man cau give to woman." 

"And do you tbink that — tbat ahe loves you?" 

Do "what he would, Saxon could not qnite keep 

down tbe tremor in bis voice as he asked tbia quea- 

" tion; but the Earl was too intenaely pre-occupied to 
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"A year ago — nay, three montha ago," said he, 
[ was certaiß of it Latterly, I cannot teil wby, there 
liaa been a conatraint — a colduess — aa if ahe were 
trying to cmab out tbe fooling from her own heart, 
and the hope from mine. And yet, somehow, I feel as 
if the cbange went no deeper tban the surface." 

"You believe, in short, tbat Miss Colonna loves 
yoü sfjü?" 

"By Heaven, Trefalden, I dol" roplied the Earl, 
passjonatoly. 

"Xou bavG not askcd her?" 
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"Certainly not. She was my guest" 

Saxon covered his eyes for a moment with bis 
band, as if in profound thonght. It was an eventful 
moment — a cruel moment — the first moment of 
acute suffering that he had ever known. No one but 
bimself ever knew bow sbarp a figbt be fougbt wbile 
it lasted — a figbt from wbieb be came out wounded 
and bleeding, but a conqueror. Wben be lifted up bis 
face, it was pale to tbe very Ups, but steady and re- 
solved. 

"Tben, CasÜetowers," be said — and bis voice bad 
no faltering in it — "I will teil you wbat I would do 
if — if I were in your place. I would leam tbe trutb 
fpom ber own Ups, first of aU." 

"But my motber . . . ." 

"Lady Castletowers will acquiesce wben sbe knows 
tbat your bappiness is involved. It is but a question 
of fortune, after all." 

Tbe Earl sprang to bis feet, and began pacing to 
and firo. 

"It is welcome counsel," said be. "If I only dared 
— if I were but sure .... and yet , is it not better to 
know tbe worst at once?" 

"Far better," repUed Saxon, drearily. 

Lord Castletowers went over to tbe window, and 
leaned out into tbe sunsbine. 

"Wby sbould I not?" be mused, balf aloud. "If 
I fail, I sbaU be no poorer tban I am now — except 
in bope! Except in bope! But if I succeeded .... 
Ab! if I succeed!" 

His face grew radiant at tbe tbougbt. 

"Yes, Trefalden," be exclaimed, "you are rigbt. 
"Wby set myself to overcome so many obstacle«. \^^ 
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when all is done, I am to find that I have had my 
toil for nothing? I will ask her. I will ask her this 
very day — this very hour, if I can find her alone. It 
will be no breach of hospitality to do so now. Thanks 
— thanks a thousand times!" 

Saxon shook his head. 

"You have nothing to thank me for, Castletowers," 
he replied. 

"For your counsel," said the Earl. 

"Which may bring you sorrow, remember." 

"Then for your friendshipl" 

"Well, yes — for my friendship. You have that, 
if it is worth your thanks/^ 

"Time will show what value I place upon it," re- 
plied the Earl. "And now, for the present, adieu. I 
know you wish me success." 

With this, he grasped Saxon warmly by the band, 
and hurried jßrom the room. When the last echo of 
his foot had died away on stair and corridor, the young 
man went over to the door, locked it, and sat quietly 
down, alone with his trouble. And it was in truth no 
light or imaginary trouble. He saw, dearly enough, 
that he must accept one of two things — both equally 
bitter. Either Olimpia Colonna had never loved him, 
or he had supplanted his friend in her afifections. 
Which was it? His heart told him. 
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CHAPTEß XVir. : 

How the Earl sped in bis Wooing. 
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It was a hurried, uncomfortable aftemoon at Castle- 
towers, and Signor Colonna's visitor had brought no- 
thing but confusion to the house. The news was really 
important news to those whom it concemed; bnt there 
was nothing which Lady Castletowers disliked so muqh 
as excitemcnt, nothing in her eyes so undignified as 
haste, and she was therefore not a little displeased by 
this sudden breaking up of her party. It yL notWng 
to her that Garibaldi had won a great battle at Calata- 
fimi, and was marching fast upon Palermo. She only 
knew that the Walkingshaws and Miss Hatherton were 
Coming to dine with her that very day; that Signor 
Montecnculi would make one too many at the table; 
and that the departure of the Colonnas immediately 
after dinner would spoil the evening. 

In the meanwhile Signor Colonna was deep in con- 
sultation with the new comer; Olimpia, assisted by one 
of the maids, was busy packing her father's books and 
papers; the Earl was wandering disconsolately to and fro, 
seeking his opportunity; and Saxon Trefalden, mounted 
on his swiftest thoroughbred, was galloping towards the 
hüls, determined to leave a clear field for his friend, 
and not to come back tili the first dinner-bell should be 
ringing. 

At length, as the aftemoon wore on, the Earl grew 
tired of waiting about the drawing-rooms and staircase, 
and sought Olimpia in her father's quarters. There he 
found her, not in Colonna^s own den, but m ^üqä. ^^^tsx 
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immediately Leneath ^ti.l^ieeIins'''ltefore » biige army 
trunk more than-.'feiIf*;fHl*cl with painphlets, lettera, 
deapitteJlcs,. ffiäps/antl docnmentary lumber of every 
desdiiptSoH- ' "More brjoks and papers littered tbe floor 
'. ftii table, and these the servant waa dusting previous 
to their being' sorted and tied up by Miss Colonna. 

"Can I be of any Service?" asked the Earl, as be 
peeped in throngh tbe half-opened door, 

Olimpia looked up witli a plensant smile. 

"Are yoa really in want of sometbing to do?" 
Said sbe. 

" Greatly." 

"Tben you may Lelp to sort tbeae papera. Ämoug 
tbem are some doaens of last year's reports. You tan 
arrange tbose atcording to date, and tie tbem up in 
parcels of about eigbteen or twcnty." 

The Earl set about bis task witb tnucb seemitig 
alacrity. 

"We owe MontecueuU a grad^ for tbia," be said, 
presently. "Wbo would bave tbougbt tbia morning at 
breakfaat tbat you would strike your tents and Üee 
away into tbe great London desert before nigbt?" 

"Wbo would have tbonght tliat we sbould bave 
sucb gloriona cause for breaking up our camp?" re- 
torted Oümpia, witb entbusiasm. 

"No one, indeed. Aiid yet I wish tbe news had 
not travelled quite so quickly." 

"Good newB cannot fly too fast," replied Olimpia. 
"I scarcely dare trust myself to tbink wbat tbe nest 
may be." 

"At least do not hope too mucb." 

"Nay, I bave desponded long enougb. Hope has 
beon for so many years a forbidden loxury that I feel 
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as if I could not now drink of it too deeply. I hope all 
things. I expect all things. I believe that the hour is 
come at last, and that miracles will^ be accomplished 
within the next few months." 

The Earl, thinking more of his own hopes and fears 
at that moment than of Italy or the Italians, wished 
with all his heart that a miracle could be accomplished 
then and there for the translation of the housemaid to 
any convenient planet. 

"I should not be surprised," continued Olimpia, "if 
I heard to-morrow that Garibaldi was in Messina — or 
that he had crossed the straits and carried Naples hj a 
cottp de mmnf^* 

"Nor I," replied Castletowers, abstractedly. 

And then for a few moments they were both silent. 
In the midst of theu* silence, a bell rang long and loudly 
in some part of the office below. 

"What bell is that?" asked the Earl, who had 
heard it thousands of times in the course of his home- 
life, and knew its Import perfectly. 

"It's the servants' hall bell, my lord," replied the 
housemaid. 

"And what does it mean, then — the servants' tea?" 

"Yes, my lord." 

Olimpia took the EarVs little bait immediately. 

"You need not mind the rest of those papers now, 
Jane," she said, good-naturedly. "Go down at once, 
and come back when you have had tea." 

Whereupon the housemaid, duly grateful, left the 
room. 

And now Lord Castletowers had only to speak. 
The coveted opportunity was his at last; but it was no 
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aer bis tlian lie lüst hia presence of miuil, and fouad 
himself withont a word to say. 

Presently Oümpia looked up, and spoke again. 

"How hard a thing it is," Baid ehe, "to be a ■? 
m — a mere woman! How hard to sit down tamely, , j 
day after day, listenmg to ecboes of the battle-field - 
listGning and waiting!" 

"I am very glad you are listening from so aafe A' j 
distance." 

"And I pray tbat that distance may soi 
scned," b!io retorted, quickly. ,"We shall undoabtedly ! 
go fo Genoa in the courae of the next fortnight; and- | 
if my father crosses to Sicily, I do not rnean 
behind." 

"But the Meditorranean swarms with Neapolitan 
war-steamers ! " exclaimed the Earl. 

Olimpia amiled. 

"Besides, of what service could you be when thcre? 
Ton will perhapa aay that you ean do hospital work; 
but the hospitals do not want ynu. Ten per cent. of 
OUT volunteers are medical men, and I will venture to 
say tbat every woman in Sicily ia a willing nurae." 

"I would do any work that my head or hands 
conld be truated to perform," aaid she; "whether it 
were at the desk, or the bedside. Oh, that I could 
give my blood for the cause!" 

"Men give their blood," replied the Earl; "but 
women the teara that make death sweet, and the amiles 
that make victory worth achieving." 

Olimpia'a lip cnrled scomfully. 

" Onr Boldiers have nobler enda at stake than women'a 
smilea!" aaid she. 

The Earl waa in despalr. Nothing that ho had Baid 
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seemed to find favour with Miss Colonna, and all this 
time the minuto were slipping away - the precious 
minutes for which there would be no recall. 

"True friend to the cause as I am, Olimpia," said 
he, desperately, "if I were to go out, it would be as 
much for your sake as for the sake of your country; 
but I hope you would not scorn my sword for that 
reason." 

Miss Colonna was taken by surprise. She had 
never been blind to the young man's admiration; but, 
having tacitly discouraged it for so long, she had taken 
it for granted that he would not venture on a declara- 
tion. Even now, though he had spoken words which 
could bear no other Interpretation, she determined to 
put the thing aside and prevent him, if possible, from 
speaking more plainly. And yet her heart stirred 
strangely when he called her by her name! 

"Yours is almost the only sword we should decline 
to enlist on any terms, Lord Castletowers," she re- 
plied, gravely. "You are an only son, and the last 
inheritor of a noble name. Your duties lie here." 

"You would not think thus, if I were an Italian?" 

"Certainly not. I should then say that your first 
duty was owing to your country." 

The Earl came and stood before her, pale and 
eamest, and not to be tumed from bis purpose. 

"Hear me, Olimpia," he said, passionately. "I 
love you, and you know that I love you. I have loved 
you for more than four years. I will not say that I 
have dared to hope. If I had hoped, I should not, 
perhaps, have kept silence so long; but I may have 
thought that you read my secret, and that silence might 
plead for me more eloquently than words, I tasy« Vssh« 
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heavy ihe cliancea are against nie — I liave weighed 
them all, long since. I know tliat lie who wonld aspire 
to your Iiand must luve yonr Italy aa if lie were a Bon 
of tlie seil, raust throw in Lia fortunes with her for- 
tunes, and deserve yon tlirougU his devotion to lier 
cause. I also know that the man wlio had donc all 
this wonld only have fulfiUed those primary conditions 
without which tlie LumLlest red-Khirt in Garibaldi'» 
wake would stand a better chance than bimself. Am 
I not right?" 

"Perfeetly; bnt^ " 

"Do uot reply yet, I implore you! You say tbat 
I have duties here. It is trne; and l am prepared to 
fulfil them to the utmost. I will settle this house and 
half my income on my mother for her life. AU eise 
that is mine, land, revenno, atrengtb of body and will, 
personal influence, life itself, shall be Italy's. Tour 
country shall be my country — yonr people, my peoplo 
— your God, my God. Can I say more, except that 
I love you? That, deeply and dearly as I love you 
now, I believe from my süul I shall love you better 
still in years to corae. In my eyes you will never be 
less young or less beautiful. öhould sorrow or sicknesa 
come upon you, I will do all that man can do to 
cheriah and comfort yon. If yoii are in peril, I will 
die defending yo«. The love of my youth will be the 
love of my age; and what you are to me now, Olim- 
pia, whether you reject or accept me, that yon will be 
tili my last hoiirl" 

He pauaed. His manner, even more thaa his words, 
had been intense and eager, and now that bis pas- 
aionate appeal was all poured out, he waited for bis 
sentence. 
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AndOlimpia? Did slie listen unmoved? She strove 
hard to do so; but she could not quite control the 
colour that came and went, or the tears that would not 
be stayed. One by one, as his pleading grew more 
eamest, they had slipped slowly over the dark lashes 
and down the oval cheek; and the Earl, who had never 
seen her shed a tear before, believed for one wild mo- 
ment that his cause was won. 

Her first words undeceived him. 

"I am very sorry for this, Lord Castletowers," she 
Said; and her voice, which was a little tremnlous at 
first, became steady as she went on. "I would have 
given much that these words had never been spoken; 
for they are spoken in vain. I believe that you love 
me sincerely. I believe that I have never been so well 
loved — that I shall never be so well loved again; but 
— I cannot marry you." 

"You will, at least, give me a reason!" 

"To what end? That you might combat it? Do 
not ask it, my lord. Nothing that I could teil, nothing 
that you could say, would alter my decision." 

The Earl tumed his face aside. 

"This is cruel,'' he said. "I have not deserved it." 

"Heaven knows that I do not mean it so," replied 
Olimpia, quickly. "I should be more or less than wo- 
man if I did not regret the loss of such a heart as yours." 

"You have not lost it, Olimpia," he replied 
brokenly. "You will never lose it. With me, once 
is always." 

She clasped her hands together, like one in pain. 

"Oh, that it were not so!" she exclaimed. 

"Are you, then, sorry for me?" 

"Bitterly — bitterly!" 
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"And. yet yon cannot love me?" 

Olimpia was eilent. 

Ägain the hope flashed upon him — again he broke 
into passionate pleading'. 

"I tised to tliink oiice — madly, presumptuously, if 
you will — that you were not qaite so indifferent to me 
as you have heen of lat«. Was I mistaken in so tMnk- 
ing? Or ia it possible that I have done anything to 
leasen your regard? Have I ever ofFended you? Or 
pained you? Or manifestcd my admüation too openly?" 

"Then, did you nevcr care for mc? For Heaven'a 
Bake, teil me tLia befure we part?" 

Olimpia became ashy pale and [oaned upon the 
table, aa if her strengtli were failing her. 

"Lord Castletowers ," ehe said slowly, "you have 
no right to press me thus." 

"Not when the happiness of my whole life ia at 
Btake? Give me but the ehadow of a hope, and I will 
be ailent!" 

"I cannot." 

The Earl put bis band to bis forehead in a be- 
wildered way. 

"I don't eeem as if I could believe it," he said. 
"Bnt — if I only knew why, perhaps it wonld not be 
fio hard fo bear." 

Miss Colonna looked down, and for some moments 
neither spoke nor stirred, Ät letigth she said: — 

"I will teil you why, Lord Castletowers, if you 
mtut kaow. It ifl possible that I may never marry; 
but if I do, it must be to one who cau do more for 
Italy than youreelf. Are you satisfied?" 

The young man could not truHt bimself to speak. 
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He 011I7 looked at her; and a dark expression came 
into his face — such an expression as Olimpia had never 
Seen it wear tili that moment 

"Farewell," slie said, almost imploringly, and put 
out her hand. 

"Farewell," he replied, and, having held it for a 
moment in his own, disengaged it gently, and said no 
more. 

She remembered afterwards how cold her own hand 
was, and how dry and hot was the palm in which it 
rested. 

Bat a few moments later, and she was kneeling 
by her bedside in her own far-away Chamber, silent 
and self-reliant no longer, but wringing her hands with 
a woman's passionate sorrow, and crying aloud: - 

"Oh, that he could have looked into my heart — ^ 
that he could only have known how I love himi" 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 

At Arm^s Length. 

Therb was no superfluous guest at Lady Castle- 
towers' table, after all; for Miss Colonna excused her- 
seif on the plea of severe headache, and Signor Monte- 
cuculi opportunely fiUed her place. But the dinner 
proved an effet manquS^ notwithstanding. The Earl, 
though, as host, he strove to do his best, played the 
part languidly and was bitterly sad at heart. Saxon, 
who had come in covered with dust and foam about 
five minutes before the dinner was served, looked 
weary and thoughtfdl, and all unlike his own joyous 
seif. Giulio Ck>Ionna, Ml of Italian politics^ wa& \&r 
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disposed for conversation. And so, what witli Olimpia's 
absence, and what with. tLat vague senae of disconifort 
inseparable from any kind of partin^ or removal, a 
general drearineas pervaded the table. 

MiflB Hatherton, however, waa lively and talkative, 
as nsuaL Flnding Saxoa uawontedly ailent, sbe con- 
Boled beraelf with the stranger, and questioned Signor 
Montecuculi about Sicily and Naples, Calatafimi, Pa- 
lermo, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel, to her heart'» 
content 

In the meanwhile, Colonna, sitting at Lady Caafie- 
towera' left band, had been lamenting the non-ftüfil- 
raent of certaia of bia plans. 

"I had hoped," he aaid, in a low tone, "tbatsome- 
tbing would bave come of it ere tbis." 

"And I had hoped it, too, dear friend — for yoor 
Hake," replied Lady Castletowers, benevolently. 

"I had made certain that, kuowing bow unei- 
pectedly we are called away, he would bave spoken 
to-day; bnt on the contrary, he ordered out bis borae 
quite early, and has been in tbc saddle all (la.y." 

"That looka atrange." 

"Very atrange, I wish to Heaven we could havo 
remained with you one week longer." 

"Bat it ia not too late to revcrse your plans," 

Colonna shook bia bead. 

"I can no more reverae them," he said, "than I 
can reverse the order of the planeta." 

"Tben leave Olimpia with me. She ia not fit to 
go np to town thia evening." 

"Tbanka — I liad already tbongbt of that; bat 
she ia detcrmined to accompany me." 

To which the Countess, wbo was mucb more deeply 
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interested in procuring Miss Hatherton's fortane for 
her son thau in securing a wealthy bridegroom for the 
daughter of her friend, replied, "I am sorry, wmooy^ 
and transferred her conversation to Mr, Walkingshaw. 

But Colonna had not yet played his last card. 
When the ladies retired, he took the vacant seat at 
Saxon^s right hand, and said: — 

"Ours is an abrupt departure, Mr. Trefalden; but 
I trust we shall see you in London." 

Saxon bowed, and murmured something about 
Obligation and kindness. 

"You are yourself retuming to town, I understand, 
the day after to-morrow." 

Saxon believed he was. 

"Then you must promise to come and see us. You 
will find US, for at least the next fortnight, at the 
Portland Hotel; but after that time we shall probably 
be bending our steps towards Italy." 

Saxon bowed again, and passed the decanters. 

Colonna began to see that there was something 
wrong. 

"When friends wish to ensure a meeting," said he, 
"and we are Mends, I trust, Mr. Trefalden — their 
best plan is to make some definite appointment Will 
you dine with us on Thursday at our hotel?" 

"I am afraid " began Saxon. 

"Nay, that is an ominous beginning." 

"I have been so long away from town," continued 
the young man, somewhat eonj^edly, "and shall have 
so many claims upon my time for the next few weeks, 
that I fear I must make no engagements. 

Giulio Colonna was utterly confounded. But yester- 
day, and this young millionnaire would have ^a»^^ 
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at any straw of invifation tliat might liave bronght 

him nearer to Olimpia; and now "Was be 

drawing off? Was he offended? He laid Jiis Land 
oa Sason's arm, and, bending hia moat gracioua smile 
upon him, aaid: — - | 

"I will not part from you thns, my dear sa. J 
Tliose who serve niy couatry serve me; and you bave 
been bo munific«nt a benefactor to oiu' cause that you 
have made nie your debtor for life. I will not, there- 
fore, snffer you to drop away into tlie outer ranks of 
mere acquaintanceship. I look npon you as a friend, 
and as a friend you must promise to break bread with 
me before I leave England." 

Saxon would Iiave given tbe best tliorouglibred in 
bis stables — lay^ every horae that he possessed, and 
the mail phaeton into the bargain 1 — only to know at 
that moment how the Earl had prospered in bis wooing. 
Being iguorant, however, on tliis point, he made the 
best reply he could, under the circumstances. 

"I will dine witli you, if I oan, Signor Colonua," 
he Said, bluntly. "At all eventa, I will call upon yoa 
at your hotel; but until I know how I am situated 
with — with regard to other frieuda — I can say 
nothing more positive." 

" Then I suppose I ninst try to be content," replied 
the Italian, pleaaantly; but he feit that Saion Tre- 
falden was on hia guard and holding him at aini's 
length, and in bis beort be cnrsed tho adveree power 
that instinct told him was at work againat him. 

Later in the evening, when they were all gone and 
Lady Caftletowera had retired, and Saxon remainod 
the only guest ia the house, the two young meu went 
down to the smoking salon — a large, comfortable 
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room adjoining the library, and opening upon the same 
qniet garden. 

"Well?" exclaimed Saxon, eagerly? "What 
speed?" 

The Earl closed the door before replying; and then 
his answer was significant enough. 

"None." 

"What do yon mean?" 

"I mean, Trefalden, that the sooner that yacht is 
found and we are on the high seas, the better pleased 
I shall be. She has refused me." 

Despite the claims of friendship and his own ge- 
nerous resolves, Saxon's heart gave a joyous bound. 

"Refused you!" he said. "On what grounds?" 

The Earl flung himself into a chair. 

"On patriotic grounds," he replied, gloomily. 

"Do you mean because you are English?" 

"No — nor yet because she does not love me; 
but because if ever she gives her band in marriage, it 
must be to a man who can "do more for Ttaly' than 
Gervase Wynneclyffe." 

"Do more for Italy!" repeated Saxon, slowly. 

"Aye — do you know what that means? Why, 
man, it means that Olimpia Colonna with all her beauty, 
purity , and pride of birth , will some day seil herseif 
— seil herseif, wrong her husband, and sacrifice me — 
for her country's sake! If I were as rieh as you are, 
she would marry me. If you were to propose to her 
to-morrow, she would marry you. If you were old, 
ugly, Ignorant — any thing, in short, save a Bourbon or 
a Hapsburgh — she would probably marry you all the 
same. And yet she loves me!" 

"Are you sure of that?" 

Haifa Mülion of Moneu. U. % 
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as certain of it as tbat alie Uvea and 

"Did — did ehe admit it?" 

"Tfo — ■ but she could not deny it Besides I saw 

— I feit it. There are tiines when all men are 
clairvoyant; and I was clairvoyant theo." 

8ason was sitent. 

"And this is patriotism!" ejaciilated CasÜetowers, 

bitterly. "I bave heard it said tbat virtues carried to 

. excess become vices; but tili now I never betieTcd it. 

Aa for tbe Italian canse I bave been a tme 

fi-iend to it, Trefalden — ■ a tme and eamest friend, as 
you well know; but now — I bäte it" 

And be ground tbe words out slowly between bis 
teeth, as if be meant tbem. 

After tbia, tbey sat togetber witb books and mapa 
ifore tbem, planning many tbings, and talking far 
into tbe nigbt. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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"We are going to Norway — Castletowers and I!" 
Tbe words were iu Saxon's moutb all day long, 
and Saxon biuiaelf was living in a fever of preparation. 
Tbe men at tbe Erectbeum took a good deal of lan- 
guid int«rest in bis plans, and were laviab of advice in 
tbe matter of Norwegian travel — eapecialiy tbone wbo 
bad never crossed tho Skager Eack in tbeir lives. And 
Saion was grateful for it all, buying eveiything that 
everybody recommended, and stocking himself in tbe 
wilttest way witb meat- essen ces, liermetically prcserved 
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game and fish, solid soups, ship^s biscuit, wines, spirits 
and liqueurs, fishing-tackle, wading boots, patent tents, 
polyglott washing books, Swedish and Norwegian gram- 
mars, dictionaries and vocabularies, pocket telescopes", 
pocket microscopes, pocket revolvers, waterproöf cloth- 
ing, and a thousand other snares of the like nature. 
Then, besides all these, he ordered a couple of nautical 
Buits, and a gorgeous log-book bound in scarlet mo- 
rocco, and secnred by a Chubb's lock; for Saxon had 
iscomed to hire his yacht — he had bought it, paid for 
it, christened it, and now meant to play the part of 
captain and owner thereof , under the due Jurisdiction 
of a competent master. 

In all this, Mr. Lawrence Greatorex had made him- 
self particulariy nseful and obliging, having taken the 
trouble to go down with Saxon to Portsmouth for the 
purpose of introducing him to a ship-building acquaint- 
ance who happened, luckily, to be able to help them 
to the very tlung of which they were in search. It 
was an American yacht, slight and graceful as an Ame- 
rican beauty; and as her owner was anxious to seil and 
Saxon was eager to bny, the bargain was soon con- 
cluded. 

Then came the hiring of a competent master and 
crew; the shipping of Saxon's mnltitudinous stores; the 
trial trip round the Isle of Wight; and all the rest of 
those delightfttlly business-like preliminaries which 
make the game of yachting seem so much like eamest. 
And throughout the whole of this time, Mr. Greatorex 
— who, to do him justice, was.really grateful to his 
benefactor, and anxious to serve him in any way not 
involving the repayment of a certain modest loan — 
posted backwards and forwards between London, ssl^ 
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Portamouth, helped Saion through inniimerable com- 
mercial difficuitiea, and proved liimself an invaluable 
adviBer. 

It was a busy time for Saxon. He Lad no leisnre 
for regrets, and perhaps no overwhelming inclination 
ta indulge in them, eiüier. What was liis disappoint- 
ment, after all, compared witli the Earl's? A. mera 
Scratch beside a deep aad deadly wonnd. Castletowers 
Lad loved Olimpia Coloima for four long years — 
Saxon bad been her slave for abont as many weeks. 
Caatletowers had confesaed to him, in a manly, quiet 
way, and witbout thc BÜghtest semblanco of affecta- 
tion, that he believed he ehould never love any otber 
woman — Saxon had no such cooviction; but feit, oa 
the contrary, that the best love of bis life was yet to 
come. All these things conBidered, ho was so grieved 
for bis friend that he eame to be aimost asbamed of 
bis own tronble — nay, waa somewbat asbamed to re- 
gard hia diBappointraent in the light of a troublo. 
Olimpia had never cared for bim. She liad cared for 
notliing bnt bis wealtb; and only for that on account 
of Italy. Miss Hatherton was right. She bad spoken 
only the literal tmtb that day when she compared him 
to the goose that laid the golden egga. It was a humi- 
liating trutb; bnt, after all, was it not aa well for the 
goose to have escaped with only tbe loss of an egg or 
two? So Saxon tried to be philosophic; kept bis secret 
to Limself; hurried on tbe yacbting preparations with 
a will; and resolved to efface Olimpia' s beantiful Image 
from his heart as rapidly as poasible. 

Ät last all waa ready, The dear little yacht rode 
ligbtly at anchor in Portsmonth harbonr, only waiting 
for her lord and master to embark-, and Saxon, baving 
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made his last round of inspection and seen that every- 
thing was in order, from Üie glittering swivel-gun oa 
the foredeck to the no less brilliant pots and pans in 
the caboose, was speeding up to London, to spend liis 
last evening with William TVefalden. 

"Isn't she a little beauty, Greatorex?" said he. 

It was the first word that had been spoken since 
they left Portsmouth. 

"I'U teil you what it is, my dear boy," replied the 
banker, with that engaging familiarity to which so 
many of his West-end acquaintances had the bad taste 
to object, "the Albula is just the tautest and trimmest 
little craft that ever scudded under canvas. If she 
had been built for you, you could not have had a 
better fit." 

"I wonder what Castletowers will say when he sees 
her!" 

"If he has but half the taste I give him credit for, 
he will endorse my verdict. Do you meet in London 
or Portsmouth?" 

"In London; and go down together. We hope to 
weigh anchor about three o'clock in the aftemoon." 

"And you will be away — how long?" 

"From two to three months." 

Mr. Greatorex looked thoughtful, and lit a cigar. 

"If I can be useful to you while you are out there, 
Trefalden, you know you may command me," said he. 
"I mean if you have any Stocks or shares that you 
want looked after, or any interest got in." 

"Thank you very much," replied Saxon; "but my 
Cousin manages all Üiose things for me." 

"Humph! And you have no other lawyer?" 

"Of course not" 
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"Would you think it impertinent if I ask low lie 
has disposed of your propertj? Understand, my dear 
boy, that I don't want yoa to teil me if you had rather 
not; but I Bhould like to know that Mr. Trefalden of 
Cliancery Lane bas done the best Iie can for you." 

"Oh, you may take that for granted," Said Saxon, 
■warmly. 

"We take nothing for granted, east of Temple Bar," 
replied Greatorex, drily. 

But of thia Observation bis companion took no 
notice. 

"More tban half my nioney was left in tbe Bank 
of England," Said he, "in Goveminent stock." 

"Safe; but only three per ceat.," remarked the 
banker. 

"Änd tbe rest is invested in — in a Company." 

"In what Company?" asked Greatores quiekly. 

"Ab, that I may not teil you. It's a secret at 
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The banker looked very g;rave. 

"I am sorry for that," he said. 

"Don't be sorry. It's a magnificent enterprise — 
the greatest thing of the present half Century, and a 
certain success. You'U hear all about it before long." 

"Not the South Aastraliau diamond minos, I bope?" 

"No, no." 

"Did Mr. Trefalden advise the Investment?" 

"Yea; and has put all bis own money into it as 
weU." 

"That looks as if be had eome faith in it." 

"He hafl perfect faith in it. He is tbe Company's 
lawyer, you see, aad knows all about it" 

"And wbo are tbe directors?" 
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"Well, I believe rm one of them," laughed Saxon. 

"And the rest?" 

"I haven't tlie slightest idea." 

"But you have met them on board-days?" 

"Never. I don't think there have been any board- 
days at present." 

The banker shook bis bead. 

"I don't like it," said he. "I teil you frankly, my 
dear boy, I don't like it." 

"I really see no reason why you should dislike it," 
replied Saxon. 

Mr. Greatorex smoked for some time in silence, and 
made no reply. After that, the conversation went back 
to the yacht; and then they talked about Norway, and 
salmon-fishing, and a thousand other topics connected 
with the voyage, tili they shook hands at parting on. 
the platform of the London terminus. 

"I wish, upon my soul, Trefalden, that yon would 
entrust me with the name of that Company," said the 
banker, eamestly. 

"I cannot." 

"It would enable me to keep an eye on your in- 
terests while you are away." 

"You are most kind," replied Saxon; "but I have 
promised to keep the secret faithfiilly, and I mean to 
do so. Besides, I have absolute confidence in my 
cousin's discretion." 

The City man shrugged bis Shoulders significantly. 

" To teil you the blunt truth, my dear fellow," said 
he, "I would not trust William Trefalden one inch 
farther than I could see him. There — don't look at 
me as if I were proposing to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament. It is a rüde thing to say, no doubt*, but 
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I am not the only man living who is of that opinion. 
I don't like William Trefalden. Perhaps you will say 
that I have good reason to dislike him — and so I 
have; but that is not it I am not speaking now from 
my prejudices, but througb my regard for you. You 
did a very friendly thing by us, in spite of your Cou- 
sin; and I sbould rejoice to do something for you in 
retum." 

"Also in spite of my cousin, I suppose," replied 
Saxon, half in jest, and more tban half in anger. 
"No, I tbank you, Mr. Greatorex. You mean well, 
I am sure; but you cannot serve me in this matter — 
unless by dismissing an unjust prejudice from your 
mind." 

"Wilful man — et caetera! Well, tben, Trefalden, 
good-bye, and bon voyage." 

"Good-bye, Mr. Greatorex." 

And so tbey parted. 

CHAPTER XX. 

A Dinner T6te-ä-T^te. 

For the first time since he had come into his for- 
tune, Telemachus had succeeded in persuading Mentor 
to take dinner with him. He had invited him to gorgeous 
club dinners, to Richmond dinners, to Blackwall diimers, 
to snug t^te-ä-t^te dinners at the St. James's-street 
Chambers, and Mentor had systematically and inflexibly 
declined them, one and all. So the present was quite 
an eventful occasion; and Telemachus, who had become 
rather famous for the way in which he entertained his 
friends, had provided a very recherchö little dinner in 
honour of his cousin's society. 
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They met at Saxon's Chambers in St. James's-street. 
There were flowers on the table, and varions kinds of 
wine in and out of ice on the sideboard, and a succes- 
sion of the most delicate courses that the most fastidious 
gowrmet could desire. These latter, being supplied by 
a first-rate house in the neighbourhood, kept continually 
arriving in cabs, so that the poet was literally right 
for once, and each dish came "not as a meat, but as 
a guest." 

"Education is a wonderful thing, Saxon," said Mr. 
Trefalden, when the business of the meal was over, 
and they were amusing themselves with some peaches 
and a pine. "The last time you and I dined together, 
it was at Reichenau. You were then very much sur- 
prised because I would not let you drink Lafitte and 
water, and you had never tasted truffles. You called 
them 'nasty black things,' if I remember rightly." 

"And now I can discriminate between white Her- 
mitage and Chliteau Yqueni,*and appreciate as I ought 
the genius of the Greeks, who made sixty-two kinds 
of bread!" 

"I fear your newly-acquired wisdom will be of little 
use to you in Norway. By the way, you owe me five 
hundred and sixty pounds." 

"What for?" 

"For eight oil paintings, worth about two pounds 
apiece." 

And then Mr. Trefalden, laughing at his cousin's 
astonishment, told him that he had purchased these 
pictures from Mrs. Rivi^re. 

"I have called upon them twice or thrice," he said, 
"and each time I have freely paid away your good 
coin of the realm. I bought four pictures the first 
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time, two tlie second, and so forth. They seemed very 
poor, aad very glad to get the raoney." 

"They are aot more glad than I am," said Saxon. 
"When did you aee them last?" 

"Äbout four or five days ago. They were Üien 
juat startiog' for Italy, and are by thia time, I suppose, 
some way upon the road. The inother looked ill. She 
ia not in the least like our friend Lady Castletowers." 

"To Tvhat part of Italy are they gone?" 

"To Nice; where I am to write to them, in caae I 
hear of a pnrchaser for any more of the paintings, 
Shall I hear of a purchaser, or do you conceive that 
you have throwu away enongh money for the present?'' 

"Find the purchaser, by all means," replied Saxon. 
"Five hnndred and sisty pounds are soon apei 

"Out of your purse— yes; but such a a 
little fortune in tlieirs." 

"I ivant them to have a hundred a year," said 
Saxon. 

"Which means that our imaginary connoisseur is 
to apend two thousand pounda. My good fellow, they 
would never believe it!" 

"Try them. It is so easy to believe in pleasant 
impossibilities." 

"Well, I will aee what I can do; — after all, they 
are but women, and women are crednlous." 

"Don't you think her very pretty?" aaked Sason, 
somewliat iirelevantly. 

To which Mr. Trefalden, holding his wineglasa to 
the light, replied, with great indifference: - — 

"Why, 110 — not particularly." 

"She is like a Raffaelle Madonna!" aaid Saxon, in- 
dignanüy. 
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"Perhaps — but I am no admirer of Madonnas, 
Olimpia Colomia is ten times handsomer." 

Saxon was silent. "Have you seen the Colomias 
since they left Castletowers?" asked Mr. Trefalden, 
looking at him somewhat curiously. 

"No — I have not had time to call upon them. 
And now teil me something about the Company." 

Mr. Trefalden had a great deal to teil about the 
Company — about the great engineering establishment 
that was in course of erection at Cairo; about the sur- 
veyors who were already going over the line; about 
the scientific party that had started for Hit, in search 
of the hoped-for coal strata; about the directors who 
were on their way to Bagdad and Teheran; and, above 
all, about the wonderful retums that every shareholder 
might expect to receive in the course of some six or 
eight years more. 

"KI were not bound for Norway," said Saxon, 
"I would have taken a trip up the Mediterranean, to 
inspect the works and report progress." 

"It would scarcely repay you at present," replied 
his Cousin. "A year hence there will be more to see- 
And now farewell to you." 

Saxon saw his cousin to the door, and parted from 
him with reluctance. A few months back, he would 
have kissed him on both cheeks, as on the evening 
when they first met inSwitzerland; but civilisation had 
rubbed off the bloom of his Arcadianism by this time, 
and he refirained. 

He had scarcely returned to his room, scarcely 
rung for lights and seated himself at his desk with the 
Intention of writing a few leave-taking notes, and ar- 
ranging his scattered papers, when he heard a cab 
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dasli up to the door, a hasty footstep in the ante-room, 
and a familiär voice asking if lie were at home. The 
next moment Lord Castletowers was in the room. 

"You here to-night!" exclaimed Saxon. "Has 
anything happened?" 

"Only this," replied bis friend. "Colonna is sum- 
moned to Palermo, and mtisf go. He had intended to 
cross to Sicily from Genoa; but some cabal is on foot, 
and be bas been wamed tbat be is liable to be ar- 
rested if seen in any Frencb or Sardinian port. Now 
I come to ask if you will take bim over?" 

"To Sicily?" 

"Yes — round by Gibraltar. It is Colonna's only 
safe route; and we could steer nortbwards as soon as 
we bad landed our man. Do you mind doing tbis?" 

"Not in tbe least. I would as soon sail in one 
direction as anotber — nay, I bad far sooner steer 
soutbward tban nortbward, if tbat be all!" 

"Tben it is settled?" 

"Quite — if Signor Colonna will meet us at Ports- 
moutb to-morrow. But I tbougbt you bated tbe cause, 
Castletowers, and would do no more for it!" 

Tbe Earl smiled sadly. 

"One may quarrel witb liberty as often as Horace 
witb Lydia," said be; "but one can no more belp 
Coming back to ber tban one can belp loving ber." 
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CHAPTEB XXL 

Scylla and Charybdis. 

Day by day, the "Albula," carrying the Swiss co- 
lours at her mast-bead, spread her white wings and 
skimmed like a sea-bird over the face of the waters. 
The pictoresqne Channel Isles-, the cloudy cliff of 
Finisterre; the rock of Gibraltar, blinding white in the 
glare of the mid-day snn; Monnt Abyla, shadowy and 
stupendous, standing out firom the faint line of the 
African coast; the far peaks of the Sierra Nevada; and 
the Spanish Islands, green with groves of orange and 
citron, rose one by one out of the blue sea, glided past, 
and sank away again in the distance. Sometimes no 
land was visible on either side. Sometimes the little 
vessel sped along so close under the lee of the wooded 
headlands, that those on board could hear the chiming 
of the convent-bells , and the challenge of the sentinels 
pacing the ramparts of the sea-washed forts. But for 
the most part they kept well out to sea, steering direct 
for Sicily. And all this time the two friends mainly 
lived on deck, acquiring nautical knowledge, growing 
daily more and more intimate, and leaving Signor Co- 
lonna to ÜU page after page of close and crabbed 
manuscript in the cabin below. It was a delicious 
time. The days were all splendour and the nights all 
Stars, and the travellers slept to the pleasant music of 
the waves. 

"Lend me your glass, Trefalden," said Lord Castle- 
towers. '^I want to look at that stcam frigate. I can^t 
make out her flag.*^ 
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They had been several days at aea, and were within 
about eighteen hours' soil of Palermo, A faint blue 
headland far away to tLe left marked the soutbernmoat 
point of tlie Island of Sardiuia; while straight aliead, 
trailing a banner of pale snioke behind her, eame the 
frigate that had attracted Lord Castletowers' attention, 

"She fieems to be coming our wsy," Said Saxon. 

"She is bearing rigbt down upou us," replied the 
Earl; "and she carries gtins; — - I don't quite like the 
look. of her," 

"You don't think abe is going to board us?" 

"I do." 

And Lord Castletowers went to the tap of the cabin 
Stairs and called to Oolonna to come np. 

"I want you just to glance at thia steamer through 
Trefalden'a glasa," aaid be. "Will you mind giving 
your pen a moment's rest?" 

"N^ot at all," replied the Italiaa; and came at once 
on deck. 

His brow darkeued at sight of the approaching 
steamer. He took the glass-, adjuated the focas; looked 
for some ten seconda silently and steadily, and retumed 
it with bnt a single word of comment. 

"Neapolitan." 

"Bnt she will not dare to molest us." 

Colonna looked doubtful. 

"If we were aailing «nder the British flag," said 
he, "it would be different; but I fear tbat Naples may 
obser>-e leas courtesy towarda the Swiss colours. In 
any yase they fiavc a rigbt, nnder the laws of hlockade, 
to search for contraband of war." 

"Good God!" eiclaimed Castletowers; "wbat ia to 
be done?" 
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Signor Colonna hesitated a moment before reply 
ing; but wben bis words came, they were quick and 
decisive. 

"If tbe captain haa a motive in bearing down upon 
HS, I am tbe object of bis searcb. But be cannot be 
alongside for at least ten minutes. I will bide my papers 
at once. K Mr. Trefalden will lend me one of bis pilot 
coats, and you will botb call me Sir Tbomas Wylde, I 
have no fear of detection. I speak Englisb quite well 
enougb to deceive any Neapolitan. I bave done it be- 
fore, in worse emergencies than tbis. Kemember — 
Sir Tbomas Wylde. I bave a passport made out in tbat 
name, in case it is asked for." 

And witb tbis be plunged back into tbe cabin; bid 
bis letters and papers; slipped on one of Saxon's blue 
over-coats gorgeous witb ancbor buttons; lit a sbort 
clay pipe; puUed bis cap a little fprward over bis brow; 
lay down at füll lengtb on a sofa in tbe cabin; and 
waited patiently. 

"Sbe bas signalled for us to lie to!" cried Lord 
Castletowers, down tbe cabin stairs. 

"Lie to, tben, by all means." 

"And an officer seems to be coming on board." 

"He is very welcome." 

Lord Castletowers smiled, in spite of bis anxiety. 

"Tbat man is as cool as an iceberg," said be to 
Saxon. "And yet be knows be will be swinging from 
tbe töpmost tower of St. Elmo witbin forty-eigbt bours, 
if tbese people recognise bimi" 

And now tbe great frigate towered alongside tbe 
tiny yacbt, frowning down witb all ber port-boles, and 
crowded witb armed men. 

A boat was tben lowered, and two Neapolitans^ a 
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fiiGt lientenant and a subordinate oJBcer , C8.m& on 

The lieutenaat was perfectly polite, aad apologised 
for bis intrusion witli the best bred air in tlie world. 
He requested to know the name and destination of the 
yacbt, tbe name of her owner, and the iiames of all 
persona on board. 

Lord Caatletowers, wbo aasnmed the office of spokea- 
man, replied in flnent Italian. Ths namo of the yscht 
was ihe "Albnla;" she was flie property of Mr. Tre- 
falden, a Swisa gentleman, who was eruising in tbe 
Mediterranean witb bis friends Lord Castletowers and 
Sir Thomas Wylde; both British subjects. Tbey had 
no object whatever in view, save fheir own pleasure,j 
and conld not saj in what direction they might bft 
going. Probably to Athens. Quite as probably to Cott- 
Btantinople or Smyma. 

The Signor Lnogotenente bowed, and inquired if 
Milord Trefalden had any intention of landing in 
Sicily? 

Tbe Earl replied tbat Mr. Trefalden would pro- 
bably put in at Marsala for fi-esb water. 

"Milord carries no arms, no gunpowder, no mnni- 
tioas of war?" 

"Only the brass svivel whicb the Signor Lnogo- 
tenente perceives on deck, and its appurtenances." 

The Neapolitan explained that he was nnder the 
necessity of reijnesting permission to glance into the 
hold, which was accordingly opened for bis inspection. 
He then asked leave to see the cabin, and went down, 
accompanied by Trefalden and Castletowors, leaving hia 
snbordinate on deck. 
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"Out friend Sir Thomas Wylde," said the Earl, 
with an introductory wave of the hand. 

Colonna, who was still lying on the sofa, with his 
pipe in his mouth, and an old Times Supplement in his 
hand, lifted up his head at these words, rose lazily, 
made a very stiff bow, and said nothing. The Neapo- 
litan Commander retomed the bow, made some pleasant 
remark on the ^^ ffenttlezza" of the pretty little cabin, 
and again apologised for the trouble he had given. 

The present insurrection, he explained, compelled 
his Majesty^s Government to keep strict watch upon all 
vessels sailing towards Sicily. It was not an agreeable 
Service for the officers of hisMajesty's navy; but it was 
a very necessary one. He believed that he had now 
but one duty left to perform. He must trouble milords 
to hear him read a proclamation containing the de- 
scription of one Giulio Colonna , a noted political 
offender, for whose apprehension, his Majesty, the king 
of the Two Siciües, oftered a reward of two thousand 
piastres. The said Giulio Colonna, he might add, was 
supposed to be even now on his way to Palermo. 

He then drew a paper from his pocket-book, and, re- 
moving his hat, read aloud in the name of his sovereign 
a very minute and accurate inventory of Signor Colonna's 
outward man, describing his eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, 
hair, beard, moustache, height, and complexion; to all 
of which Signor Colonna listened with a placid com- 
posure that might have deceived Mephistophiles him- 
self. 

" What is all that about?" said he in English, when 
the officer had finished reading. "I do not understand 
Italian, you know." 

Saxon could hardly forbear laughing outright while 
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Castletowers gravely translated tlie proclamation for the 
benefit of the aupposed Sir Thomas. 

Colouna smiled and shTugged bis Shoulders. 

"Pshaw!" Said he. "A hopeless quest. They might 
as well tiy to catch a Bwallow oa the wing!" 

WhereupoQ the Signor Luogotenente, understanding 
the tone and geature, though not tho words, drew him- 
self np, and repUed with Bome little aaaumption of dig- 
nity, that the man in question was a notoriooB traitor, 
and certain to fall into the hands of justice hefore long. 

He then left tlie cahin somewhat lese graciously 
than he had entered it, and Lord Castletowers, follow- 
ing him upon deck, took occasion to apologiae for his 

"Sir Thomas ia bnisque," he said; "bnt then the 

English are bmaqne." 

To which tlie Neapolitan replied by a well-tumed 

compliment to himsolf, and took his leaye. He then 

went back to hia ship, foUowed by his snb-lieutenant; 

final salTitations wore exchanged; the steam frigate 
^^_ drove off with a fiery panling at her heart; and in a 
^^K few minutes the stnp of blue sea between the two 
^^H vessels had widcned to the space of half-a-mile. 
^^B "Haira!" shonted the Earl. "Come up, Sir Tho- 

^^H maa "Wylde, and join me in tliree cheers for Francesco 
^^H Secondo! You are safely past Scylla this time." 
^^H "And Charybdis," replied Colonoa, divesting him- 

^^H seif of Saxon's hlao coat, and answeriug from below. 

^^^1 face 



"Becauae I caugltt a glimpse of that sub-lieuten&nt'a 
face as he jumped on board." 
"Do you know him?" 
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"Perfectly. His name is Galeotti. He used to pro- 
fess liberalism a dozen years ago, and he was my 
secretary in Eome in 'forty-eight." 



CHAPTEß XXIL 

Palermo, 

A GiGANTic curve of rippling blue sea — an irregulär 
crescent of amber sand, like a golden scimetar laid down 
beside the waves — a vast area of cultivated slopes, 
rising terrace above terrace, plateau beyond plateau, all 
tbick with vineyards, villas, and corn slopes -r- bere 
and tbere a solitary convent with its slender bell-tower 
peeping over tbe tree-tops — great belts of dusky olives, 
and, bigber still, dense coverts of cbesnut and ilex — 
around and above all, circling in tbe scene from point 
to point, an immense ampbitbeatre of mountains, all 
verdure below, all barrenness above, wbose spurs strike 
tbeir roots into the voluptuous sea, and wbose purple 
peaks stand in serrated outline against the soft blue sky. 

"The bay of Palermo!" 

Such was the exclamation that burst from the lips 
of the two younger men, as the "Albula" roiinded the 
headland of St. Gallo about four o'clock in the afternoon 
of the day following tbeir encounter with the Neapolitan 
frigate. Colonna, who had been waiting on deck for 
the last hour, silent and expectant held out his arms 
as if he would fain embrace the glorious panorama, and 
murmured something which might have been a saluta- 
tion or a prayer. 

"Yes, the bay of Palermo!" repeated Lord Castle- 
towers, with entbusiasm. "The loveliest bay in Euro]je^ 
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the Neapolitan eaj what he willl Tliat furtheat ^M 
point is Cefaiu — here is the Monte Pellegrino, crowned ^| 
with the shrine of Santa Eoaalia -^ yonder, in that ^* 
moTintain gtirge, lies Monreale; and this part which we 
are now passing is called the Conca d'Oro. See, there 
^^ are the domee of Palenno already Coming into eight!" 
^^^ "And there," said Colonna, pointing to a flag ^H 

^^M flapping langnidly from the battlements of a little fower ^M 
^^H dose down upou the Strand, "there, heaven be praised, ^H 
^^H ifi the tricolor of Italyl" ^| 

^^H And now, as the yacht drew nearer, a compact ^H 

^^H forest of spires and pinnaclea, glittering domes * and ^H 
^■^ irhite-fronted palaces rose, as it were, out of the bay ^H 
at tlieir approach. The sontinel on the Moto flung up ^| 
bis cap and ebouted "Viva Garibaldi!" as they paesed. ^M 
The harbonr swarmed with large and small craft of ^M 
^^— every description; speronaroea, feluccaa, steamers, and 
open boats, every one of wbich carried the national 
flag conapicuous on mast or bowsprit. The quaya were 
crowded with red shirts , Sardinlan nniforms , and mili- 
tary priesta; and close against the landing-place , nDiüer 
the shadow of Fort Galita, stood a large body of Gari- 
baldians, perbapa a thouaand in nnmber, leaning on 
their mnsketfl and chattering with the most undisciplined 
Tivacity imaginable. Ab Saxon's tiny yacht glided ia 
imder the bows of a great ungainly Engliab steamer, 
Home ten or a dozen of the red shirts stepped cooUy 
ont of the ranks, and came to the verge of the quay to 
reconnoitre theae new-comers, 

At that moment, an Italian officer leaning over tha 
aide of the ateamer criedr — 
"Ecco i! Colonna!" 
Tbe name waa heard by one of the eoldiera ob the 
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qnay. It flew from lip to lip; it swelled into a shout; 
the shout was taken up, echoed, repeated, redoubled, 
tili the ait rang with it, and the walls of the fortress 
gave it back again. In an instant the landing-place 
was surrounded; the deck of every vessel in the har- 
bour became suddenly alive with men; and still the 
mighty welcome gathered voice: — 

"Colonna! Colonna!" 

He bared his head to their greeting; but scarcely 
one in each thousand could see him where he stood. 
Thus several seconds passed, and the shouts were 
growing momentarily more passionate and impatient, 
when a boat was pushed ofF from the great steamer, 
and a yonng officer came springing down the accom- 
modation ladder. 

"Honoured signore," he said, cap in band, "his 
Excellency General Garibaldi is on board, and entreats 
that you will step on deck." 

Pale with emotion, Colonna tumed to Saxon and 
the Earl, and said: — 

"FoUow me." 

But they would not. 

"No; no," replied Castletowers. "Go up alone — 
it is better so. We will meet by and by." 

"At the Trinacria, then?" 

"Yes — at the Trinacria." 

So Colonna went alone up the side of the "City of 
Aberdeen," and from the midst of a group of red- 
shirted officers upon her upper deck, there stepped 
forth one more bronzed and weather-beaten than the 
rest, who took him by both hands and welcomed him 
as a brother. 

At this sight, the shout became a roar — windowa 
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were tlirown up and halcouies tlirongeJ in all the house»' 
round about the harbour — the troops ou tbe quay feil 
back iato position and preaented arms — and the firSt 
of an iroprompta salute of twonty-one guns was fired 
from Fort Galita, / 

The two young men looked at each other, 
Biniled. They hail been shoufiiig like the rest, tili 
were hoarse; and now, when Sasou ttirned to his friend, 
and Baid, "Shall we get quietly away, Castletowers, 
before the atorm has subsided?" — the Earl caught at 
tbe idea, and proceeded at once to act upon 

They then sheered off; moored the yacht close und» 
the quay; beckoaed to the nearcst boatman; and were 
rowed, nnnoticed, to a landing-place a little fiirthö" 
down the harboiir. 

"And now, Trefalden," said Lord Castletowers, when 
they presently found themeelvea on eliore, "now for ft 



"but will yoit I 
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^^Seusaie," eaid a 
accept of a guide?" 

It was the young officer of the "City of Äberdeen," 
who had followed tiiem unseen, and overtaken them \ 
just as tliey landed. 

In a moment they had all three ahaken handa, anÄ 
were chatting as joyously and freely as if tbey had' \ 
known each other 

"Have you ever been in Palermo before?" asked | 
the Sicilian. 

"Once, about four ycara ago," replied the Earl, 

"Ah, Dio! it is sadly changed. You cannot s 
.from äiia point what the curaed bombnrdment haa \ 
done: bat np by the Piazza Nuova the place is one 
heap of desolation — chuTcbes, convents, palacee, aU | 
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destroyed, and liundreds of corpses yet lying unboried 
in the ruins! But we mean to take our revenge at 
Melazzo." 

"At Melazzo!" repeated Saxon. "Where is that?" 

"What! Do you not know?" 

"We know nothing," said CasÜetowers, eagerly, 
"nothing of wliat has happened since we left England. 
What about Melazzo?" 

They had been tuming their backs upon the 
harbour, and proceeding in the direction of the Strada 
Toledo; but at these words, their new firiend seized 
them each by an arm, and hurried them back to the 
qnay. 

"You see that great steamer?" he exclaimed, point- 
ing to the *City of Aberdeen/ "That steamer on board 
of which his Excellency invited the Colonna?" 

"Yes." 

"And those troops drawn up against the landing- 
place?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"Well, they are all picked men; the last twelve 
hundred of the expedition. They are now waiting to 
go on board, and by ten o'clock to-night will steam 
out of the harbour. General Cosenz and his Cacciatori 
are already gone — they went last evening; but 
Garibaldi himself goes with us in the ' City of Aber- 
deen.' Melazzo is not far — we shall be there before 
daybreak; but they say there will be no fighting tili 
the day after to-morrow." 

"Why, this is glorious!" cried Saxon. 

"Yes, you are in luck to drop in for a siege the 
day after your arrival," replied the Sicilian. "I have 
been here for nearly three weeks, and have had nothing 
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do yet, except to assist in the demolition of the 
Castello, and that was not amuaing, It was all well 
enough for the first hour or two: bnt one soon gelfl 
tired of jiulliiig down stone walla when there are no 
Hegi behind tliem." 

He tlien led the way back to the Toledo, pointing 
out those placcB where the atruggle had been fiercest, 
asbing and answering questions, and ponring forth Mb 
pleassnt talk with the simple vivaeity of a boy. 

His name, he said, was Silvio Beni. He was the 
second son of a Falennitan landowner oa the other side 
of the Island, and was now Berving as aide-de-camp to 
General Medici. He had fought last year as a volunteer 
at Solferino; but had no Intention of becoming a soldier 
by profession. Fighting for liberty was ono thiug; bat 
fighting for four paula a-day was another. He meant 
to cultivate olivcs and viuea, and live the pastoral life 
of bis forefathers, if he did not happen to get shot 
before the end of the campaign. 

Chatteriog thus, be led Sason and Castletowera 
through the chiof streets of the city; and a teirible 
sight it was for eyes unused to the horrors of war. 
Here were the remnants of the famons bamcades of 
the 27th of May; here the ehatt^red walls of the 
nnirersily, the Pretorio pitted with shot-holee, and tha 
monastery of the Seven Angels, of which a mere shell 
remained. Then came a stately palace, roofiess and 
windowlesB — the blackened foimdationa of a church 
once famoas for its archives — a whole street propped, 
and threatening to fall at every moment — the massy 
fragments of a convent in which the helpless siatera 
had been bumed alive beyond the possibilily of escape. 
Jn somo'places Hcarcely one stone was left Standing on 
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another. In some, the fierj storm liad passed by and 
left no trace of its conrse. 

Presendy, from a broad space of inextricable ruin 
pestilent with unburied dead, they emerged upon a 
quarter where the streets were gay with promenaders 
and the caf^s crowded with idlers; where the national 
flag floated gaily from the roofs of the public buildings, 
and all the butterfly business of South Italian life was 
going on as merrily as if the ten-inch shell were a phe- 
nomenon the very name of which was unknown to 
Sicilian ears. 

Saxon could not comprehend how these people 
should be eating ices and playing at dominoes as if 
nothing hadhappened oflate to disturb their equanimity. 
It seemed to him inexpressibly shocking and heartless; 
and, not being accustomed to conceal his opinions, he 
Said so, very bluntly. 

The Sicilian smiled and shrugged his Shoulders. 

"They are so happy to be free," he replied, apo- 
logetically. 

"But what right have they to be happy while their 
dead lie unburied at their very doors?" asked Saxon, 
indignantly. "What right have they to forget the 
hundreds of innocent women and children crushed and 
bumed in their homes, or the Neapolitans who massacred 
them?" 

"Ah, gli aasaasini! ■ we will pay them out at 
Melazzo," was the quick reply. 

And this was the Sicilian temperament. Sights 
which filled Saxon and the Earl witii pity and horror, 
brought but a passing cloud upon the brow of their 
new acquaintance. He had seen them daily for three 
weeks, and grown familiär with them. He talked and 
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laug^hed in the very precincta of death; scrambled np 
the barricades; sLowed where tlie Eeg;i had been re- 
pulsed, and at which poiut the Garibaldians liad come 
in; cliattered about the cessian of Nice, tlie probable 
(luration of the war, the pricsts, t!ie ebirri, tlie fureign 
Tolunteere, and all the thowsand and one topica con- 
nected with the revolutionary cause; and thought a 
great deal more of the Coming expedition than of the 
past bombardment. 

Ät length, juBt as they came out upon the Marina, 
a gun was fired from Fort Galifa, and tlieir Sicilian 
friend bade them a hasty farewell. 

"That is our aignal for assembling on board," Bald 
he. "If you reach Melazzo before the work is begun, 
ask for me, I may be able to do something for you. 
At all events, I wiU try." 

■on't forget that proraise," replied Sajton, 



"Addio, fratelli." 

And theae young men, who looked fonvard to Üie 
Coming fight as if it were a pleasure party, wLo wero 
total strangers to each other one short hour ago, but 
who werc brought into contact by accident, and into 
sympathy by their love of liberty, their careless courage, 
and their faith in a common cause, enibraced and 
parted, literatly, as brothers. 

The friends then went straight to the Trinacria 
hotel, and, learning that Colonna had not yet amved, 
tumed at once Iowards the quay, Here they found a 
dense erowd assembied, and the 'City of Aberdeen' 
with her ateam up and all the troops on board. 

The people weie frothing over with excitement, 
and so densdy packed that the young men mlght aa 
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reasonably liave tried to elbow their way througli a 
stone wflJl as through the solid human mass inter 
posed between themselves and the landing-place. They 
gathered j&om the exclamations of those around them 
that the troops were drawn up on deck, and that 
Garibaldi was known to be in the saloon. Now and 
then, a shout was raised for some officer who appeared 
for a moment on deck; and sometimes, when nothing 
eise was doing, a voice from the crowd would give the 
signal for a storm of vivas. 

Presently an officer of Cacciatori with the well- 
known plume of cocks' feathers in bis hat, came huny- 
ing down the quay. The crowd parted right and left, 
as if by magic, and he passed through amid a shower 
of benedictions and addios. , 

"Do you know who that is?" asked Saxon of 
those around. 

"No — God bless him!" said one. 

"We only know that he is going to fight for us," 
said another. 

"The Holy Virgin and all the saints have bim in 
their keeping!" added a third. 

At this moment the crowd surged suddenly back 
again — a great roar burst from the thousand-throated 
throng — a gun was fired — and the ' City of Aber- 
deen* was under way! 

In another second the mass had wavered, parted, 
tumed like a mighty tide, and begun flowing out 
through the Porta Feiice, and following the course of 
the steamer along the Marina Promenade. The soldiers 
on board stood motionless, with their hands to the 
sides of their hats, saluting the crowd. The crowd 
raced tumultuously along the shore, weeping, raving^ 
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elappiiig its hands for the soldiers, and shontin^ "Viva 
Garibaldil Viva la Lihertal" One woinan feil on her 
knees upon tlie quay, with her little infaiit ia her arms, 
and prayed aloud for the liherators. 

Saxou and the Earl stood etill, side by side, 
looking after the leBsening steamer, and listening to 
the shouta which grew momentarily fainter and more 
distant. 

"Mercifiil powers!" said CastletowerH , "what a 
terrific thing hnman emution is, when one sees it on 
auch a Bcale as this! I shonld like to have seen this 
people demolishing the Castello." 

Saxon drew a deep hreath before replying, and 
when he spoke, his words were no answer to the Earl'a 
lemark. 

"I teil yon what It is, Castlefflwers ," he said; "I 
feel as if we had no business to remain here another 
hour. For God's aake, let ns buy a couple of red 
Shirts, and be after the rest as fast as the little 'Albula' 
ean get ua through the waterl" 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 

Mi, ForBrlh. 

Mr. Trefaldbn was, nndeniably, a very gen- 
tlemanly man. His manners were conrteons; his ex- 
terior was prepossessing; and there was an air of quiet 
setf-possession ahout all that he said and did which 
made his society very agreeable. He talked well about 
what he had read and seen, and knew how to tum his 
knowledge of men and manners, literatnre and art, to 
the best account. At the eame time there was nothiog 
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of the brilliant raoantetfr about bim. He never talked 
in epigrams, nor indulged in flasbes of sarcasm, nor 
condescended to make puns, like many men wbose 
abilities were inferior to bis own; but tbere was, never- 
tbeless, a vein of subdued pleasantry ninning tbrougb 
bis conversation wbicb, alüiougb it was not wit, re- 
sembled wit very closelj. 

Most people liked bim; and it was a noticeable 
fact tbat, amid tbe wide circle of bis business acquaint- 
ances, tbe best bred people were tbose wbose disposi- 
tion towards bim was tbe most friendly. Lord Castle- 
towers tbougbt very bigbly of bim. Viscount Esber, 
wbose legal afiPairs be bad transacted for tbe last ten 
years , was accustomed to speak of bim in terms wbicb 
were particularly flattering upon tbe Ups of tbat stately 
genüeman of tbe old scbool. Tbe Duke of Doncaster, 
tbe Earl of Ipswicb, and otber noblemen of equal 
Standing, looked upon bim as quite a model attomey. 
Even Lady Castletowers approved of William Tre- 
falden to a degree tbat was almost cordial, and made 
a point of receiving bim very graciously wbenever be 
went down into Surrey. 

By mere men of business — sucb men, for in- 
stance, as Laurence Greatorex — be was less favour- 
ably regarded. Tbey could not appreciate bis manner. 
So fax, indeed, from appreciating it, bis manner was 
precisely tbe one tbing tbey most of all disliked and 
mistrusted. Tbey could never read bis tbougbts nor 
guess at bis cards, nor gain tbe smallest insigbt into 
bis opinions and cbaracter. Tbey acknowledged tbat 
be was clever; but qualified tbe admission by adding^ 
tbat be was "too clever by balf." In sbort, William 
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Trefaldeii'ö popularity lay, for the moet part, to tlia 
west of Temple Bar. 

Gifted, then, witli a manner which vas In itself a 
passport to good society, it was not surprising that the 
lawyer made a favourable impression «pon the ladies 
in Brudenell Terrae«. It suited bim to call liimBclf 
by aome uame not his own, and he ehose that of For- 
syth; so they knew him as Mr. Forsyth, and that was 
all, Kesolved, however, to wln their confidence, he 
spared no paios, and hesitated before no means where- 
by to attain bis object. He traded unscrupuloualy on 
their love for the hnsband and father whom they had 
lost; and, skilfuUy following up bis first lead, he mado 
more way io their regard by profesBing' to have known 
Edgar Eivifere in the days of bis youth, than by lavisb- 
ing Saxon's hundreds on the wortblcss pictures which 
had served to open to him die doors of their home. 

And this admirable idea had been wholly unpre- 
meditated. It eame to him like a flash of inspiration; 
and as an Inspiration he welcomed it, acted npon it, 
developed it with the tact of a maater. Careful not to 
overact the part, he spoke of tlio painter aa of one 
whom he would have desired to know more intimately 
had he continned to reside in England, whose appear- 
ance interested bim, and whose early gifts had awakeoed 
bis admiration. He evinced an eager but respectful 
deaire to gloan every detail of his after-career. He 
bought up the whole dreary stock of Nymphs and 
Dryada witb assiduous liberality, carrying away one 
or more on the occaaion of every viait. Nothing was 
too large, too small, or too aketchy for him. 

An acqnaintanco conducted in tbis faahion was not 
difficult of cnltivatloü. The mnnificent and courteous 
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patron soon glided into the sympathetic adviser and 
friend. Frequent calls, prolonged conversations, unob- 
tnisive attentions, produced their inevitable efFect; and 
before many weeks had gone by, tbe widow and orpban 
believed in William Trefalden as if he were an oracle. 
Their gratitude was as imbounded as their faith. 
Strange to English life, ignorant of the world, poor 
and in trouble, they stood terribly in need of a friend; 
and, having found one, accepted his opinions and fol- 
lowed his advice implicitly. Thus it came to pass 
that the lawyer estabUshed himself upon precisely that 
footing which was most favourable to his designs, and 
became not only the confidant of all their plans, but 
the skilfal arbiter of all their actions. Thus, also, it 
came to pass that at the very time when Saxon Tre- 
falden believed them to be already dwelling upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean , Mrs. and Miss Rivifere 
were still in England, and temporarily settled in very 
pleasant apartments in the neighbourhood of Syden- 
ham. 

Hither their devoted friend came frequently to call 
upon them*, and it so happened that he paid them a 
Visit on the evening of the very day that Saxon set 
sail for Sicily. 

He went down to Sydenham in an extremely plea- 
sant frame of mind. Ignorant of their sudden change 
of plans, he still believed that his cousin and the Earl 
were on their way to Norway, and it was a belief from 
which he derived considerable satisfaction. It feil in 
charmingly with his present arrangements ; and those 
arrangements were now so carefuUy matured, and so 
thoroughly en tram, that it seemed impossible they 
should faÜ of success in any particular. Perhaps, had 
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he tnown how tlie little Albula was even then gliding 
before the wind in the direction of the Channel Islands 
instead of tackiug painfully about in the straits of 
Dover, Mr. Trefalden wonld scarcely have arrivod at 
Mrs. Eiviere's apartmeats in so complacent a mood. 

It was delightful to be welcomed as he was 'wel- 
comed. It was dolightful to see the book and the 
embroidery laid aside as he came in — to meet such 
loöks of confidence and gladneas — to be listened to 
when he spoke, as if all his words were wisdom — to 
Bit by the open window, hreathing the perfiime of the 
flowers, listening to Helen'a gentle voice, and dreaming 
delicious dreams of days to come. For William Tre- 
falden was more than ever in love — more than ever 
resolved to compass the future that he haJ set before 

"We thought we ahonld see yon this evening, Mr. 
Forsyth," said Mrs. Eivi^re, when the first greetinga 
had been exchanged. "We were aaying so but a few 
moments before you came to the gate." 

"A Londoner is glad to escape from the smoke of 
the town on snch a delicions evening," replied Mr. 
Trefalden, "even though it be at the risk of intruding 
too often npon his Eubnrban friends." 

"Can the only frieud we have in England come 
too often?" 

"Mach as I may wish it not to be so, I fear the 
caae is not quite an impossible one." 

"Mamma has heen out to-day in a Bath-chair, Mr. 
Forsyth," Said Helen. "Do you not think she is look- 
ing better?" 

"I am quite sore of it," replied the la^wyor. 
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"I feel better," said the invalid. "I feel that I 
gain strength daily." 

"That is weU." 

"And Dr. Fisher says that I am improving." 

"I attach more valne, my dear madam, to your 
own testimony on that point, than to the opinion of 
any physician, however skilful," observed Mr. Tre- 
falden. 

"I have great faith in Doctor Fisher," said Mrs. 
Rivifere. 

"And I have great faith in this pure Sydenham 
air. I cannot teil you how rejoiced I am that you 
consented to remove from Camberwell." 

Mrs. Rivi^re sighed. 

'"Do you not think I might soon go back to Italy?" 
ehe asked. 

"It is the very subject which I have chiefly come 
down this evening to discuss," replied the lawyer. 

The lady's pale face lighted up at this reply. 

"I am so anxious to go," she said, eagerly. "I 
feel as if there were life for me in Italy." 

"The question is, my dear madam, whether you 
are streng enough to encoünter the fatigue of so long 
a joumey." 

"I am sure that mamma is not nearly streng enough," 
said Miss Rivifere, quickly. 

"I might travel slowly." 

"To travel slowly is not enough," said Mr. Tre- 
falden. "You should travel without anxiety — I 
mean, you should be accompanied by some person who 
could make all the rough places smooth and aU the 
crooked paths straight for you, throughout the joumey." 

"I should be unwilling to incur the ex^ena^ <5Ä. 
Half a MiUion of Money, IL ^^ 
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employing a Courier, if I could possibly avoid it," said 
Mrs. Eivifere. 

"No doubt; for a Courier is not only a costiy, but 
a very anomalous and disagreeable incümbrancö. He 
is both your servant and your master. Might it not, 
however, be possible for you to join a party travelling 
towards the same point?" 

"You forget tbat we know no one in this country." 

"Nay, those things are frequently arranged, even 
between strangers." 

"Besides, who would care to be burdened with 
two helpless women? No stranger would accept th^ 
responsibility." 

Mr. Trefalden paused ä moment before replying. 
" "Given an equally suitable climate," be said, "I 
presume you are not absolutely wedded to Italy as a 
place of residence?" 

"I love it better than any otber country in tbe 
World." 

"Yet I tbink I bave heard you say that you are 
not acquainted witb tbe soutbem coast?" 

"TVue; we always lived in Florence." 

"Tben neitber Mentone nor Nice would possess 
any cbarm of association for you?" 

"Only tbe association of language and climate." 

"And of tbese two conditions, tbat of climate can 
alone be pronounced essential; but I sbould say tbat 
you migbt make a more favourable cboice tban eitber. 
Has it never occurred to you tbat tbe air of Egypt 
or Madeira migbt be wortb a trial, if only for one 
Winter?" ' 

"Mamma bas been advised to try botb," said Miss 
Eivifere. 
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"But I prefer Italy," said the invalid; "the hap- 
piest years of mj life were spent under an Italian 
sky." 

"Pardon me; but should you, my dear madam, 
allow youTßelf to be inflnenced by preference in such 
a case as this?" asked Mr. Trefalden, very deferen- 
tially. 

"I can offer a better reason, then — poverty. It 
is possible to live in Italy for very, very little, when 
one knows the people and the country so well as we 
know them; but I could not afford to live in Madeira 
or Egypt." 

"The joumey to Madeira is easy, and not very 
expensive," said Mr. Trefalden. 

Mrs. Rivifere shook her head. 

"I should not dare to undertake it," she replied. 

"Not with a careful escort?" 

"Nay, if even that were my only difficulty, where 
should I find one?" 

"In myself." 

The mother and daughter looked up with sur- 
prise. 

"In you, Mr. Forsyth?" they exclaimed, simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. Trefalden smiled. 

"You need not let that astonish you," he said; "it 
is my intention to spend all my future winters abroad, 
and I am greatly tempted by much that I have heard 
and read lately about Madeira. I am a free man, how- 
ever, and if Mrs. Rivi^re preferred to venture upon 
Egypt, I would quite willingly exchange Funchal for 
the Nile." 

"This iß top much goodness." 
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"And, if you will not think that I take an nnwar- 
rantable libertj in sayiug so , I may add that the 
question of eipenae must not be allowed to enter into 
your calculations." 
"But . . ." 
"One moment, my dear madam," intemipted the 
iawyer. "Pray do not suppose that I am presuming 
to offer you pecuniary aasistance. Nothing of tie kind. 
I am simply offering to advance you whatever sum8 
you may require upon the remainder of Mr. Kivi&re' 
paintinga and sketches; or, if you prefer it, I will at 
onee purchase them from you." 
I "In Order tLat I may have the means of going to 

^^H Madeira?" said Mrs. Rivi^re, colouring painfully, "No, 
^^H my kjnd friend; I begin to usderstand you now. It 
^^H cannot be." 

^^B "I fear you are beginning only to misanderstand 

me," replied Mr. Trefaldeo, with grave eameatness. 
"If you were even right — if I were only endeavour- 
ing to assist the widow of ono whose memory and 

Pgeniua I deeply revere, I do not think yon ought to 
feel wounded by the motiye; but I give you my word 
of honour that auch is not my prevaÜing reason." 
"Do yon mean that yon really wish to pos- 
sess " 

Every pictnre from wliich you are willing to 
part." 

Bnt yon wonld then have from twenty-five to 
thirty paintinga from the same bmsh — many of them 
quite large enbjects?" 

mach tbe better." 
"Yet, it seems inconceivable that . . , ," 
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"That I should desire to make a Kivifere coUec- 
tion? Such, nevertheless, is my ambition." 

"Then you must have a spacious gallery?" 

Mr. Trefalden shook bis head. 

"I have no gallery," he said, "at present. Some 
day, perhaps, if I ever fulfil a long-cherished dream, I 
may settle abroad, and bnild a house and gallery in 
some beautiful spot; but that is only a project, and the 
destinies of projects are uncertain." 

He glanced at Miss Eivifere as he said this, and 
seemed to suppress a sigh. She was looking away at 
the moment; but her mother saw the glance, and Mr. 
Trefalden intended that she should see it. 

"In the meanwhile," he added, after a pause, "I 
am not sure that I shall be so selfish as to hoard these 
pictures. The world has never yet recognised Edgar 
Rivi^re; and it would be only an act of justice on my 
part if I were to do something which should at once 
secure to his works their proper position in the history 
of English art." 

"What can you do? What do you mean?" faltered 
Mrs. Rivi^re. 

"I scarcely know yet. I thought at one time that 
it would be well to exhibit them in some good room; 
but that plan might have its disadvantages. The most 
direct course would be, I suppose, to present them to 
the nation." 

The mother and daughter looked at each other in 
speechless emotion. Their eyes were füll of tears, and 
their hearts of gratitude and wonder. 

"But, in any case," continued Mr. Trefalden, "the 
pictures need cleaning and framing. Nothing could be 
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done with them hefore next year, and tliey must be 
mine before even that progress can be made." 

"They are yotirs from thia moment, most generous 
friend aad benefactor," sobbed the widow. "Ob, that 
he could have lived tu see tbia day!" 

Bnt Mr. Trofalden would not suffer the ladies to 
expresa their thanks. Ile was proud to be regarded 
by them as a friend, and büU more proud to be the 
humble instrnment hy means of which a great name 
might be raecued from undeserved obscurity; but he 
protested against being stjled their benefactor. He then 
adverted, with much delicacy, to the question of price, 
stated that he should at once pay in. a ceitain sum. at 
a certain bank, to Mrs. Kiviöre's credit; touched agaia 
upon the subject of Madeira; and, baving of course 
oarried bis point, rose, by-and-by, to take bis leave. 

"Then, my dear madam, I am to bave the honour 
of escorting you to JTuncba! in the courae of sorae 
three weeks from the present time?" he said at parting. 

"If Mr. Forsytb will consent to be so burdened." 

"I think myself very happy in being permitted to 
accompany you ," replied Mr. Trefalden ; " and if I bave 
named too early a date . . ." 

"Nay, a day bence would acarcely be too sooa for 
me," Bald Mrs, Eivifere; "my heart aches for the siumy 
Bonth," 

To which the lawyer replied by a conrteous assur- 
ance that bis own arrangementa should be hastened as 
mach as possible, and took bis departare. 

"Mr, Forsyth has quite what our aunt, old Lady 
Glaatonbnry, used to call tho 'grand air,'" said Mrs. 
ßivifere, as Mr, Trefalden took off bis hat to them at 
the gate. "And he is handsome." 
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"I do not think him handsome," replied her daugh- 
ter; "but he is the most liberal of men." 

"Munificently liberal. He must be rieh, and I am 
sure he is very good. Let me see, there was a For- 
syth, I think, who married a daughter of Lord Ingle- 
borough in the same year that Alethea became Lady 
Castietowers. I should like to ask whether he belongs 
to that family." 

"Nay, darling, why put the question?- Our 
Mr. Forsyth may come of some humbler stock and 
then " 

"You are right, Helen; and he can afford to dis- 
pense with mere nobility. Do you know, my child, I 
have sometimes thought of late — " 

"What have you thought, my own dear mother?" 

"That he — that Mr. Forsyth is inclined to ad- 
mire my little Helen very much." 

The young girl drew back suddenly, and the smile 
vanished from her lips. 

"Oh, mamma," she said, "I hope not." 

"Why so, my child? Mr. Forsyth is rieh, kind, 
good, and a gentleman. His wife would be a very 
happy woman." 

"But I do not love him." 

"Of course you do not love him. We do not 
even know whether he loves you; but the time may 
come " 

"Heaven forbid it!" said Miss Rivifere, in a low 
voice. 

*'And I say, Heaven grant it," rejoined her mother, 
eamesdy. "I would die to-morrow, thankfuUy, if I 
Imt knew that my child would not be left alone in the^ 
Wide World when I was gone." 
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The girl flung her arma pasaionately round her mo- 
ther'e neck, and burst iuto tears, 

"Hush, husli!" sLe cried, "not a word of death, 
my darling. You mnst li%'e for me. Oh, how glad- 
Low glad I am that you are going to Madeira!" 

The invalid shook her hcad , and leaued back 
wearily. 

"Ah," she sighed again, "I had rather have gona t 
to Italy." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Olimpia had eaid tmly when she averred that Lord } 
Castletowere was the only volunteer whom her father " 
■would refusB to enÜBt on any terms. Wiien the yonng- 

. met him presently at the door of the Trinacria, 
and he learned that they were ahout to follow the troops 
to Melazzo, he uaed every argument to turn them from - 
a project. 

"Thiuk of Lady Castletowera ," he said. 
r how she disapproves of the cause." 

"It is a cause whlcli for the last seven yeara I have 
1 myaelf to serve," replied the Earl. 

"But you never pledged yourself to serve it in the 
tield!" 

"Because I never intended (through reapect for my 
mother's prejndices) to place myself in a position that 
should leave me no alternative. I had not the remoteat 
Intention of Coming here three weeks ago. If Monte- 
cucuU, or Vaughan, or yourself had urged me to take 
np anns for Sicily, I ehould have refased. But avc- 
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comstances have brought me here; and having set my 
foot npon the soil, I mean to do my duty," 

"It is a fake view of duty," said Colonna. "You 
are peculiarly situated, and yon have no right to act 

tllU8." 

"You must blame fate — not me," replied the Earl. 

"And you, Mr. Trefalden, have you asked your* 
seif whether your adopted father would approve of thi« 
expedition?" 

"My adopted father is a man of peace," replied 
Saxon, "and he loves me as he loves nothing eise on 
earth; but he would sooner send me to my death than 
urge me to behave like a coward." 

"God forbid that I should urge any man to do 
that," said Colonna, eamestly. "If the enemies' guns 
were drawn up before these Windows, I would not 
counsel you to tum away from them; but I do counsel 
you not to go fifty miles hence in search of them." 

"It is just as disgraceful to tum one^s back upon 
them at fifty miles^ distance as at fifty yards\" said 
Saxon, who happened just then to be thinking of 
Miss Hatherton's hint about the goose and the golden 

"But you were going to Norway," persisted Signor 
Colonna. "You only came out of your way to set me 
down in this place, and, having set me down, why not 
follow out your former plans?" 

"Shall I teil you why, coro amieof said the Earl, 
gaily. "Because we are young — because we love 
adventure and danger — and, above all, because we 
smell gunpowderl There — it is of no use to try 
discossion. We are a couple of obstinate fellows, and 
onr minds are made up." 
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Aad Coloima, eeeing that üisy were made up, wieely 
Said HO more, 

General Sirtori had been made Pro-Dictator during 
the alisenco of Garibaldi; and Colonaa, tboagh he de- 
clined any recogiiised ministerial office, remained at 
Palermo to lead the rsvolutionary cabinet, and snpply, 
as he had beea Bupplying for the last ßve-and-twenty 
years, the braina of hia party. So the young; men bade 
Hm farewell and aet sail that evening at abont eleven 
o'clock, taking with them a Palermitan pilot who knew 
the coaet 

It was a glorious night, warm and cloudless, and 
lighted hy a moon as golden and gorgeons as that 
beneath which the Grecian. hoat sat by their watch- 
fires, "od the pass of war." A light but atcady hreeze 
fiUed the saüa of the Albula, and created every httle 
wave with silver foam. To the ieft lay the open sea — 
to the right, the mountainous coast-line, dark and in- 
definite, with here and there a aparkling eluater of 
distant Hghls marking the site of some town beside the 
eea. By-and-by, aa they Ieft Palermo farther and 
farther behind, a vast, mysterious, majesdc mass rose 
gradually above the seawaid peaks, absnrbing, as it 
were, all the lesaer heights, and lifting the pale profile 
of a snowy summit against the dark blue of the sky. 
Thia was Etna. 

The young men paased tlio night on deck, TJncon- 
Bcious of fatigue, they paced to and fro in die moon- 
light, and talked of things whicb they had that day 
Seen, and of the atirring timea to come. Then, as the 
profound beauty and stillneaa of the scene brought 
closer confidence and graver thoughts, their c 
tion fiowed into deeper Channels, and they apokc 
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life, and love, and death, and that Hope that takes 
away the victory of the grave. 

"And yet," said Saxon, in reply to some Observa- 
tion of his friend's, "life is worth having, if only for 
life's sake. Merely to look upon the sun and feel its 
warmth — to breathe the moming air — ' to see the 
Stars at night — to listen to the falling of the ava^ 
lanches, or the sighing of the wind in the pine forests, 
are enjoyments and privileges beyond all price. When 
I hear a man say that he does not care how soon he 
walks out of the sunshine into his grave, I look at him 
to see whether he has eyes that see and ears that hear 
like my own." 

"-ÄJid supposing that he is neither blind nor deaf, 
yet still persists — what then?" 

"Then I conclude that he is deceiving himself, or 
me — perhaps, both." 

"Why not put a more charitable construction upon 
it, and say that he is mad?" laughed the Earl. "Ah, 
Saxon, my dear fellow, you talk as one who has never 
known sorrow. The love of nature is a fine taste — 
especially when one has youth, friends, and hope, to 
help one in the cultivation of it-, but when youth is 
past and the friends of youth are gone, I am afraid the 
love of nature is not alone sufficient to make the fag- 
end of life particularly well worth having. The sun- 
shine is a pleasant thing enough, and the wind makes 
a grand sort of natural music among the pines; but you 
may depend that a time will come when the long lost 
light of a certain pair of eyes, and *the sound of a 
voice that is still,' will be more to you than either." 

"I have never denied that," replied Saxon. "I 
only maintain that life is such a glorious gift, and itd 
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Privileges are so abundant, that it oaght never to seem 
wholly Talueless to auy reasoning being." 

"That dspends on what the reasoning being bas 
left to live for," said tbe Earl. 

"He has life to live for — ■ life, thought, science, 
the glories of the material world, the good of bis fellow 

"The man who lives for bis fellow men, and the 
man wbo lives for science, mnst both begin early," re- 
pHed the Earl. "You eannot take up either phiJan- 
thropy or science as a pü-aller. And as for. the glories 
of the material world, my friend, they make a splendid 
mise en seine; but what b the ndae en seine without tbe 
drama?" 

"By the drama, you mean, I auppose, the human 
interests of life?" 

"Precisely. I mean that without love, and effort, 
and hope, and, it may be, a epice of hatred, all the 
avalancbes and pine woods upon earth would fail to 
make the burthen of life tfllerable to any man with a. 
human heart in his hody. Tour first sorrow will teach 
you thia lesson — or your first illaess. Tor niyself, I 
fraakly eonfess that I enjoy, and therefore prize, life 
lesa than I did when . , . wheii I believed tiat I had 
more to hope from the future." 

"I am Borry for it," said Saxon. "For my own 
part, I should not like to believe that any Neapolitan 
bullet had its appointed billet in my heart to-motrow." 

"And yet you risk it." 

"That's just the excitement of the tbing. Fighting 
is like gambting. No man gainblea in the hope of 
losing, and no man fights in the hope of being killed-, 
but whero would be tbe pleasure of either gambling 
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or fighting, if one placed no kind of viduo on th« 
stakes?" 

The Earl smiled, and made no reply. Prosentljr 
Saxon spoke again. 

'^But I say, Casüetowers, a fellow might get killed, 
yon know; mightn't he?" 

*^If the casüe of Melazzo is half so strong n place 
as I have heard it is, I think a good many foUown will 
get killed," was the reply. 

"Then — then it's my opinion . . . ." 

"That the stakes are too precious to bo risked?" 

"By Jove, no! but that I ought to have made my 
will." 

"You have never made one?" 

"Never; and, yon see, I have so mach money that 
I onght to do something nsefal with it, in ca«e of any- 
^ibing going wrong. Don't you think so?" 

"Undonbtedly." 

"Can yon help me to write it?" 

"I, my dear boy? Not for the World, I «botild li« 
only sowing the seeds of a fine Chancery Miii, if I did. 
Wait tül we reach Melazzo — there are plenty of lawyer» 
in Graribaldi^s army," 

*^I fthall leare some of it to yon, Ctu^Üeiowtfm^'^ 
Said SaxoD. 

**0h kingr liv^i foT ever! I want neJther thy unoney 
nor ihj laStT 

Sflxoflk looked a(t Ki» fnen4^ mUi hh thotigk» ^«m 
lererted to the words th^t h^ ImA he«rd in hk (//rmn'* 
Office on the dxy when he firtit m^kde iatfpkmUBb^A mth 
Säffoffr Xsazari of Aa^fin VrUnr», 

"^Caa yoa givft me jmy id^ of wh«t * morfga^e 
19?"^ fte aaked, pveseady. 
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"No.one better," replied the Eaxl, bitterly. "A 
mortgage is the poison which a dying man leaves in 
the cup of his successor. A mortgage is an iron coUar 
which, while he wears it, makes a slave of a free-bom 
man, and when he eams the right to take it off, leaves 
him a beggar." 

"You speak strongly." 

^^I speak from hard experience. A mortgage has 
left me poor for life; and you know what my poverty 
has cost me." 

"But if means could be taken to pay that mortgage 
oflP " 

"It is paid off," interrupted Lord Castletower». 
**Every penny of it." 

"Would you mind telling me how much it was?" 
.asked Saxon hesitatingly. 

"Not at all. It was a very large sum for me, though 
it may not sound like a very large sum to you. Twenty- 
five thousand pounds." 

Saxon uttered a half-suppressed exclamation. 

"Will you let me ask one more question?" he 
Said. "Did you owe this money to a man named 
Behrens?" 

"How do you know that?" 

"Never mind — only teil me." 

"Yes. To Oliver Behrens — a London man — the 
same who bought that outlying comer of our dear old 
park, and — confound him! — had the insolence to 
build a modern villa on it." 

"And you have really paid him?" 

" Of course I have paid him." 

"How long ago?" 

"Two years ago, at the least. Perhaps longer." 
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Saxon was silent. A doubt — a dark and terrible 
.doubt that had never been wholly banisbed — started 
up again in bis mind, and assnmed for the first time 
distinct and definite proportions. 

"And now, baving answered all your questions by 
the book, I sball expect you to answer mine," said 
Lord Castletowers. 

"Pray do not ask me any," said Saxon, hurriedly. 

"But I must do so. I must know where you heard 
of Oliver Behrens, and how you came to know that he 
was my father's mortgagee. Did Mr. Trefalden teil 
you?" 

Saxon shook bis head. 

"And this is not the first time that you have asked 
me whether I am in debt," urged the Earl. "I re- 
member once before — that day, you know, at home, 
when Montecuculi came — you seemed to think I had 
some money trouble on my mind. Surely it cannot be 
Mr. Trefalden who has given you this Impression?" 

"No — indeed, no." 

"Because he knows my afFairs better than I know 
them myself." 

"He has never spoken to me of your affairs, Castle- 
towers — never," said Saxon, eamestly. 

"Then who eise has been doing so? Not Vaughan? 
Not Colonna?" 

But Saxon entreated bis friend not to urge any 
more questions upon him, and with this request, after 
one or two inefltectual remonstrances, the Earl com- 
plied. 

And now it was already dawning day. The moon 
had paled and sunk long since, and the great mountain 
towered, ghost-like, with its crown of own and smoke, 
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high up against, the cold grey of the sky. Presently 
the light in the east grew brighter and wider, and a 
Strange, glorious colonr — a colour componnded, as it 
were, of rose and gold — flushed suddenly over the 
Bnow-fields of Etna. For a moment the grand summit 
BGemed to hang as if suspended in the air, glowing and 
transfigured, like tho face of the lawgiver to whom the 
Lord had spoken as a man speaketh unto his frieud. 
Then, almost aa suddenly as it had come there, the 
glory faded off, and left only the pure sunsMne in its 
place. At the same moment, the niisCs along the coast 
began to rise in long vaporous lines ahout the sides of 
the mountain; and, by-and-by, aa they drifted slowly 
away to the leeward, a long rocky promontory that 
looked like an island, but was, in fact, connected with 
the mainland by a sandy flat, becaine dimly risible fex 
away at sea. 

"Scoo, signore — ecco la roeea di Melaszof" eaid the 
Palermitan pilot. 

Bat thia annoancement, which would have raised 
Saxon's pulse to fever heat half an hour before, now 
Bcarcely quickened the beating of bis heart hy a Bingle 
throh. He waa thinking of "William Trefalden; vaialy 
regretting the promise by which he had bound himself 
to repeat no word of Mr. Behrena' conversation; and 
enduring in silence the first ahock of that vague aad 
terrible miatrust which had now Struck root in his mind, 
hereafter to flonrish and bear bitter fmit. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Head-Quarters. 

The promontory of Melazzo reaches out about four 
miles iato the sea, curving round to the westward at 
its farthest point, so as to form a little bay, and 
terminating in a ligbtbouse. Consisting as it does of a 
chain of rocks varying from a mile to a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, and rising in places to a beigbt of 
seven hundred feet, it looks almost like some sleeping 
sea-monster heaving its huge bulk half above the 
waters. Towards the mainland tbese rocks end ab- 
ruptly over against the little isthmus on which the 
town is built; and upon their lower terraces, frowning 
over the streets below and protected by the higher 
cliffs beyond, the Castle Stands, commanding land and 
sea. It is a composite stnicture enough, consisting of 
an ancient Norman tower and a whole world of out- 
lying fortifications. French, English, and Neapolitans 
have strengthened and extended the walls from time to 
time, tili much of the old town, and even the cathedral, 
has come to be enclosed withing their -rambling pre- 
cincts. In the year eighteen hundred and sixty this 
Castle of Melazzo mounted forty guns of heavy 
calibre; so that the fanciftd spectator, if he had begun 
by comparing the promontory to a sea monster, might 
well have pursued his comparison a step farther, by 
likening the Castle to its head, and the bristling bastions 
to its dangerous jaws. 

On the flat below, looking westward towards Ter- 
mini, and eastward towards Messina, with its pier^ ita 
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promenade , and those indiBpensable gates , without 
which HO Italian town could possibly be dcemed com- 
plete, Stands modern Melazzo — a substanüal, well- 
bniU place, washed on both eidca by tbe eea. Imme- 
diately beyond the town gates, reaching up to the 
spure of the inland monntaina, which here approach tho 
ahore, opena out a broad angle of level counüy, some 
BIS milea in widtL by three in depth. It is traversed 
by a few roads, and dotted over with tbree or four 
tiny hamleta. Here and there a detached farmhouse 
or neglected villa lifts ita flat roof above the vineyards 
and olive groves which cover every foot of available 
ground between the monntaius and the aea. Divided 
by broad belta of cane-brake, and intersected by ditches 
and watercourses , tLese plantatioas alone form a wiJe 
ouüying aeriea of natural defencea. 

Such is the topography of Melazzo, where Garibaldi 
fought the hardest and beat contested battle of hia 
famouB Neapolitan campaign. 

Having anchored the little Älbula in a naiTow 
creek well out of eight and reach of the Neapolitan 
guiiH, Saxon and Castletowera ahoiddered their rifles 
and made thetr way to Meri, a viliage about a couple 
of miles inland, built up against the slopes of the 
mountains, and cut off from the piain by a broad 
watercourse with a high stone wall on either side. It 
was in thia village that General Medici had taken up 
hia Position white awaiting reinforcements from Pa- 
lermo; and here the new comera found assembled the 
main body of the G-arihaldian army. 

The "City of Aberdeen" had arrived some hoiirs 
hefore the Albula, and flooded the place with red- 
ehirtB. There were horses and mules feeding on tmsBes 
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of hay thrown down in the middle of the narrow 
streets; groups of volunteers cleaning theirrifles, eating, 
drinking, smoking, and sleeping; others hastily piling 
up a barricade at the farther end of the village; and 
8ome hard at work with mattrasses and sandbags pro- 
teeting the upper Windows of those houses that looked 
towards Melazzo. A stränge medley of languages met 
the ear in every direction. Here stood a knot of Hun- 
garians, there a group of French, a litüe farther on a Com- 
pany of raw PoHsh recruits, undergoing a very neces- 
sary conrse of drill. All was life, movement, expecta- 
tion. The little hamlet rang with the tramp of men 
and the rattle of arms, and the very air seemed astir 
with the promise of war. 

Arrived in the midst of this busy scene, the friends 
came to a halt, and consulted as to what they should 
do next. At the same moment a couple of officers in 
the English military undress came by, laden with pro- 
visions. They carried between them a huge stone 
bottle in a wicker coat with handles — one of those 
ill formed, plethoric, modern amphorsB, holding about 
six gallons, in which the Italian wine-seUer delights to 
Btore his thin vintaffes of Trani and Scylla — and be- 
flides this dividedburden, one was laden with black 
bread, and the other with a couple of hens captured 
and slaughtered but a fow minutes before. 

**By Jove!" exclaimed the owner of the hens, 
"Cg^ßtletowers and Trefalden!" 

It was Major Vaughan. 

They shook hands cordially, and he invited them 
to accompany him to his quarters. 

"I am capitally lodged," he said, "at the top of a 
honse down yonder. We have been foraging,^ you see. 
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and ean give you a Bplondid supper. You cim plnck a 
fowl, I suppose, npon occaaion?" 

"I will do my best," laughed theEail; "but I fear 
your poultry ia no longer in the bloom of youth." 

"If for ten days you Lad eaten nothing biit greeii 
figa, with an occasbnal scrap of black bread or sea- 
biscuit, you wonld be saperior to all such prejudices," 
replied ihe dragoon. "Now it is my opinion tbat age 
cannot wither tbe oldest ben that ever laid an egg, Do 
you Bce that man on tbe roof of yonder high honse 
beyond the vineyard? That ia Garibaldi. He haa 
been up tbere all day, surveying the ground. We shall 
have Home real work to do to-morrow." 

"Then you think there will be a battleto-morrow!" 
Haid Sason, eagerly. 

"No doubt of it — and Bosco is about the only 
good general the Neapolitans hare. He is a thorough 
soldier, and his troopa are all picked men, well up to 
fighting." 

"If you commaud a Corps, I hope yon will take na 
in," Said the Earl. 

"I do not command a corps — I am on the staff; 
tbat is to say, I do anything that is useful, and am not 
particular. This morning I was a drill -sergeant — 
yesterday, when Bosco tried to dislodge our outpoats at 
Corriola, I took a turn at the guns. To-morrow, per- 
haps, if we get in among that confounded cane-hrake 
down yonder, I may take an ase, and do a little 
pioneering. We are soldiers of all-work here, as you 
will soon find out for yourselves." 

"At all events you mnst give «s something to 
do." 

The dragoon shrugged his Shoulders. "You will 
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find plenty to do," said he, "when the time comes. It 
is too late now to enrol you in any special regiment 
for to-morrow's work. But we will talk of this after 
snpper. In the meanwhüe, here are my quarters." 

So they followed him, and helped not only to pluck 
bat to Cook the hens, and afterwards to eat them; 
though the last was, perhaps, the most difficult task of 
the three; and after snpper, having seen General Cosenz 
inspect a thousand of Öie troops , they went round with 
Vaughan and visited the outposts. When at length 
they got back to Meri it was past ten o'clock, and the 
same glorious moon that had lighted them on their 
way the night before shone down alike upon Castle and 
sea, vineyard and viUage, friend and foe, wakefal 
patrol and sleeping soldier. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

How the Battle began at Melazzo. 

The bügle sounded before dawn, and in the first 
grey of the moming Meri was alive with soldiers. 
There had been no absolute stillness, as of universal 
rest, all the night through; but now there was a great 
wakefulness about the place — a stränge kind of sub- 
dued tumult, that had in it something very solemn and 
exciting. 

By five the whole Garibaldian body was under 
arms. The village street, the space about the fountain, 
the open slopes between the houses and the torrent of 
Santa Lucia, and part of the main road beyond, were 
literally packed with men. Of these the Cacciatori, 
bronzed with old campaigns and wearing each his 
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glossy plnme of cocks' feathers, looked t!ie most sol- 
dierly. For tbe reat of the troops, the scarlet sliirt 
waa their oaly bond of uniformity, and trat for the re- 
solute way in wliich ttey handled their anns, and the 
ateady composure of their faces, many a well-trained 
Eoldier might have heen disposed to smile at their in- 
congruoBS appearance. There was that about the men, 
however, at which neither friend nor foe could afford 
to make meny. 

"How many do yon nnmber altogeÜier?" asked 
Saxon, as they passed along the lines to the little 
piazaa, Major Vaughan leadiög bis horee, and the two 
others following, 

"Taken, m masae, Caccistori, Tascan, PiednionteBe, 
and foreign voluntfiers, about four thousand four hun- 
dred fighting men." 

"No more?" 

"Oh yes, about two thousand more," replied tbe 
dragoon, "if you count the Sicilian squadri — but they 
are only shouting men. Look — bere comes Garibaldi!" 

A prolonged murmur that swelled into a eheer, ran 
from line to line an the Dictator rode alowly into the 
piazza with hia staff. Ho waa amoking a little paper 
cigarette, and looke<l esactly like bis portraits, placid, 
good-hnmoured, and weather-beaten, with bis gold chain 
iestooned acroas the breast of hia red sbirt, and a black 
BÜk handkerchief knotted looaely round bis neck. 

"That ia Medici at bis right band," aaid Vaughan, 
springing into the saddle; "and the one now speakiug 
to him ia Colonel Dnnn. Now tbe beat thing you two 
fellowa can do will be to keep with the main body, 
and aa near the staff aa you can. You will then aee 
wbaterer is best worth seeing, and have the chanc« of 
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nsing your rifles as well. By Jove, Malencliini lias his 
Orders, and is moving off already." 

As lie spoke the words, the Tuscan general marclied 
bj at the head of his battalion, taking the westward 
road towards Santa Marina, where the Neapolitans had 
an ontpost by the sea. 

"One Word more," said the dragoon, hurriedly. 
"If I fall, I should wish Miss Colonna to have Gnl- 
nare. She always liked the little Arab, and would be 
kind to her. Will either of you remember that for 
me?" 

"Both — both!" replied Saxon and the Earl, in one 
breath. 

"Thanks — and now fare you well. I don't sup- 
pose we shall find ourselves within speaking distance 
again for the next five hours." 

With this he waved his band, dashed across the 
piazza, and feil in with the rest of the staff. At the 
same moment General Cosenz, having Orders to con- 
duct the attack upon the Neapolitan left at Archi, rode 
off to take the command of his veterans ; while Fabrizi 
and his Sicilians — a mere boyish impulsive rabble, of 
whom no leader could predict half an hour beforehand 
whether they would fight like demons, or run away 
like children — bore off to the extreme right, to inter- 
cept any Neapolitan reinforcements that might be ad- 
vancing from Messina. Finally, when right and left 
were both en route, the main columns under Medici, 
were set in motion, and began defiling in excellent 
Order along the St. Pietro road, leaving Colonel Dunn's 
regiment to form the reserve. 

Following Vaughan's advice, the two young men 
shouldered their rifles, and marched with the centre. 
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It was naw aboiit six o'clock. The auu was already 
gaining power; but a fresh wind was blowing froin. the 
sea, and the viaes oa either aide of the road were 
bright with dew. Ab they passed over the little bridga 
bejond the vülage, and looked down upon the flata 
below, they could aee Malenchmi's division winding 
along to the left, and Coaena's men rapidly disappear- 
ing to the right. Tben their own road sJoped suddenly 
downward, and they saw only a continuons streaia of 
Bearlet shirts and gleaming rifles. On it rolled, to the 
meaanred, heavy, hundredfold tramp of resolute feet, 
never ceasing, never pausing, with ouly the wavlng 
cane-hrake on either aide, aud the blue aky overhead. 

In the meanwhile the enemy's forcea were known 
to be drawn up in a great aemieircle ahont half way 
between Meri and Melazzo, reaching as far as Archi 
to the right, aud down to the aeashore heyond Marina 
to the left. Büt not a man was viaible. Completely 
hidden by the cane-hrake and the vines, favoured by 
the flatness of the ground, prepared to fall back upoa 
the town if necessary, and, if driveu from the town to 
take refuge in the castle, tiey oconpied a position little 
ehort of impregnable. 

Presently, aa the Garibaldians descended further and 
furtber into the piain, a distant volley was heard in 
the direction of Santa Marina, and they knew that 
Malenchini's men had come up with the extreme right 
of the Neapolitan aemieircle. An eager mimnur ran 
along the ranka, and a mounted officer came riding 
down the line. 

"Sileazio!" eaid he, "Silenzio!" 

It was young Beni. Seeing Saxon and Castle- 
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towers marching as Outsiders, he smiled and nodded, 
then rose in liis stirrups, and reconnoitred ahead. 

In the same instant tlie sharp report of a rifle rang 
through the canes, and a ball whizzed hj. Beni 
laaghed and held np his hat, which was pierced in 
two places. 

"Well aimed, first shot!" said he, and rode back 
again. 

And now the plantations on either side of the road 
seemed all at once to swarm with invisible foes. Ball 
after ball whisüed through the canes, gap after gap 
opened suddenly in the forward ranks. Those in the 
rear flung themselves by hundreds into the vineyards, 
firinff almost at random, and ffuided only by the smoke 
of their enemies' riflcB; but the front po,ied8teadny on. 

Every moment the balls flew thicker and the men 
feil faster. A German to whom Saxon had been speak- 
ing but the instant before, went down, stone dead, 
close against his feet, and Saxon heard the cruel "thud" 
of the ball as it crashed into his brain. Medici's horse 
dropped under him; Beni came dashing past again, 
with a bloody handkerchief bound round his arm; 
Garibaldi and his officers pressed closer to the front — 
and still not a single Neapolitan had yet been seen. 

Suddenly the whole mass of the centre, quickening 
its pace in obedience to the word of command, advanced 
at a run, firing right and left into the cane-brake, and 
making straight for a point whence the balls had seemed 
to come thickest. Then came a terrific flash about 
twenty paces ahead — a rush of smoke — a roar that 
shook the very earth. The men feil back in confusion. 
They had been running in the very teeth of a masked 
battery I 
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As tlie Bmoke cleared, the grotmd was aeen to be 
literally plotighad np witli grape-shot, and strewn with 
dead and dying. 

Castletowers flung down ]iis riSe, nished in among 
the wounded, and dragged firet one, tlion aaother, lata 
the shelter of the cane-hrake. 

Saxon ulambered into an olive-tree heside the road, 
and, heedlesa of the faalls that came peppering ruiind 
him, began cooUy piuking off the Neapoütan gunnera. 

In the meanwhile Medici'a columns had recoiled 
upon those behind, and the whole mass was thiown 
into diaorder. To add to the confuaion, a cry went up 
that Garibaldi was wounded. 

At thia critical moment, while the road was yet 
bloclted with men, Major Vanghan canie galioping 
round by the front. Deapatched with ordera to the 
rear, and nnable to force bis way through, he bad 
chosen thia periloua alternative. Daabing acroas the 
open Space between the battery aad the G-aribaldiana, 
he at once became the target of a dozen invisible 
riflea, was aeen to reel in hia saddle, sway oyer, and 
fall within a foot er two of Sason's olive-tree. 

In less than a second the young man bad leaped 
down, lifted the dragoon in his streng arma, carried 
him out of the road, and placed bim with bis back 
against the tree. 

"Are you mueb hurt?" be asked eagerly. 

Vaughan beut bis head feebly. 

"Take my horse," be said, speaking in broken 
gaapa, and keeping hia band piesaed cloae against bis 
aide. "Ride round to the rear — bid Dann bring up 
the reaerve — and Charge the battery — in flank." 
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"I will; but can you bear to be carried a few yards 
fdrther?" 

"Teil bim tbere's a wall — to tbe left of the guns 
— nnd^ Cover of wbicb — be can bring up — bis 



men." 



"Yes, yes; but first of all . . . ." 

"Confotind yoni — go at once — or the day — 
is lost!" 

Saying wbicb, be leaned forward, pointed impa- 
tiently to tbe borse, and feil over on bis face. 

Saxon just lifted bim — looked at tbe wbite face 
— laid tbe bead gently back, sprang into Gulnare's 
empty saddle, and rode off at füll speed. As be did 
so, be saw |tbat Medici^s men bad formed again, tbat 
Garibaldi was bimself cbeering tbem on to tbe attack, 
and tbat CasÜetowers bad fallen in witb tbe advancing 
columns. 

To rusb to tbe rear, deliver bis Orders, dismount, 
and tie up tbe Arab in a place of safety, was tbe work 
of only a few moments. He tben retumed witb Dunn's 
regiment, tbreading bis way tbrougb tbe vines like tbe 
rest, and approacbing tbe battery under cover of a wall 
and ditcb away to tbe left, as Vaugban bad directed. 

Coming up to tbe battery, tbey found a sbarp 
struggle already begun — tbe Neapolitans defending 
tbeir guns at the point of tbe bayonet — Medici's men 
swarming gallantly over the earthworks, and Garibaldi, 
sword in band, in tbe midst of tbe fray. 

The Word was given — tbe reserve charged at a 
run, and Saxon found bimself tbe next moment inside 
the battery, driven up against a gun-carriage, and en- 
gaged in a band-to-band fight witb two Neapolitan 
gunners, both of whom he shot dead witb bis revolver. 
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"Drag oft' the guns!" shouted Colonel Dtuin. 

The men fluug themselves upou the piecea, Bori- 
rounded, eeized, and put them instautlj in motion 
the Neapolitans feil back, cipened out to right and left^ 
and made way for their cavalry. 

Then Saxon heard a Coming thunder of houfs; saw 
a sudden vision of men, and horses, and uplifted sabres: 
was conscious of firing bis last cartridge in tbe face of 
a dragoon wbo seemed to be bending ovcr bim in tbe 
act to strike — aod after ibat remembered notbing 
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CHAPTEE XXVIl. 






DisAGREEABLT consciouE of heing roused, ^^ 

were against bis will, from sometliing heavier tbaa^^ 
üleep, of a painful 8truggl,e for breatb, and of a sudden 
deluge of co!d water, Saxon opened bis eyes, and found 
Lord Castletowers leaning over bim, 

"Wbere am I?" be asbed, staring round in a be- 
wildered way. "Wbat is tbe matter witb me?" ^J 

"Notbing, I hope, my dear feUow," replied hü ^^ 
friend- "Five minntes ago, I pulled you out from ^9 
under a man and a horee, aad made certain you were 
dead; bat eince theo, baving fetcbed a little water and 
brougbt you round, and, being, moreover, unable to 
find any boles in your armour, I am inclined to bopa 
that no damage bas been done. Do you tbink you 
cau get up?" 

Saxon took tbe Earl's band, and rose witbont much 
difficolty. His bead acbed, and be feit dizzy; bat 
that was all. 
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"I suppose I have been stunned," he said, looking 
round at the empty battery. "Is the battle won and 
over?" . 

The guns were gone, and the groiind was ploughed 
with their heavy wheel-tracks. Dark pools of blood 
and heaps of slain showed where the stmggle had been 
fiercest', and close against Saxon^s feet lay the bodies 
of a cuirassier and two Neapolitan gunners — all three 
shot by his own band. 

"Why, no; the battle is not over," replied the Earl; 
"neither can I say that it is won; but it is more than 
half won. We have taken the guns, and the Neapoli- 
tans have retreated into the town; and now a halt has 
been sounded, and the men are taking a couple of 
hours' rest. The bridge over the Nocito, and all the 
open country up to the gates of Melazzo, are ours." 

"There has been sharp fighting here," said Saxon. 

"The sharpest we have seen to-day," replied the 
Earl. "Their cavalry retook the guns and drove 
Dunn's men out of the battery, but our fellows, divided 
on each side of the read, received them between two 
fires, and when they tried to charge back again, barred 
the road and shot the leaders down. It was splendidly 
done; but Garibaldi was in imminent danger for a few 
moments, and, I believe, shot one trooper with his 
own band. After that, the Neapolitans broke through 
and escaped, leaving the guns and battery in our 
hands." 

"And you saw it all?" 

"All. I was among those who barred the road, 
and was close behind Garibaldi the whole time. And 
now, as you seem to be tolerably steady on your legs 
again, I propose that we go down to some more shel- 
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tered place, aad get somcthing to eat. Tbis Sicili&n 
noonday sun ia fierce enough to melt the braina ia. 
one's ekuU; and fighting makes men hungry." 

Some large wood-stores aad barns had been broken 
open for tlie accommodation of the troops, and thither 
the friends repaired for reat and refreshment. Lying ia 
the aheiter of a shed beside the Noeito, they ate their 
lancheon of bread and fruit, smoked their cigarettea, 
aad listened to the pleasant aound of the torrent hur- 
rying to the eea. All around and about, in the shode 
of evety hush and the shelter of every shed, lay the 
tired soldiers — - a motley, dusty, war-stained throng, 
some eating, some sleeping, some smoking, some bath- 
ing their bot feet in Üie running stream , some, with 
genuine Italian thoughtlessness, playing at morra as 
they lay side by side on the greeusward, geeticulating' 
as eagerly, and laughing as gaily, as though the reign 
of hattle and bloodshed had passed away from the 
earth. Now and then a wounded mau was carried 
past ou a temporary litter; now and then a NeapolilÄii 
prisoner was brought in; now and then a harmless gun 
was fired from tho fortresB. Thus the hot noon went 
by, and for two brief hours peace prevailed. 

"Poor Vaughan!" said the Ear!, now hearing of 
his death for the first time. "He had surely some pre- 
sentiment upon bis mind this moming. What has be- 
come of the horae?" 

Saxon explained that he had sent it to the rear, 
with ordere that it should be conveyed back to Meri, 
and earefully attended to. 

'I do not forget," he added, "that we are the i»- 
poeitories of his will, and that Oulnare is cow a legaoy. 
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I £hink it will be wise to send her to Palermo for the 
present, to the care of Signor Colonna/' • 

"Undoubtedly. Do you know, Trefalden, I have 
more than suspected at times that — that he loved Miss 
Colonna." 

"I should not wonder if he did," replied Saxon, 
gloomily. 

"Well, he died a soldier^s death, and to-morrow, if 
I life, I will see that he has a soldier^s burial. A 
braver fellow never entered the service." 

And now, the aUotted time having expired, the 
troops were again assembled, and the columns formed 
for action. Garibaldi went on board the Tuckori, a 
Neapolitan steam-frigate that had gone over to him 
with men, arins, and ammnnition complete at an eaxly 
stage of the war, and was now lying off Melazzo in 
the bay to the west of the promontory. Hence, with 
no other object than to divert the attention of the gar- 
rison, he directed a rapid fire on the fortress, while 
his army advanced in three divisions to the assault of 
the town. 

Medici took the westward beach; Cosenz the road 
to the Messina gate; and Malenchini the Porta di Pa- 
lermo. Saxon and Castletowers marched with the Cac- 
ciatori and a detachment of Palermitans, under General 
Cosenz. 

By two o'clock they found themselves under the 
walls of Melazzo. The garrison had by this time be- 
come aware of the advancing columns. First one shell, 
then another, then half a dozen together, came soaring 
like meteors over the heads of the besiegers, who only 
rtifihed up the more eagerly to the assault, and battered 
the more desperately against the gate. A shot ot t<f(^ 
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from an old twelve-potinder brought it down presenüy 
with a Crash; the Garibaldialis ponred through; and, in 
tbe coiirse of a few seconds, almost without knowing 
how they came there, Saxon and CasÜetowers found 
themselyes inside the walls, face to face with a batta- 
lion of Neapolitan infantry. 

Both hodies fired. The Neapolitans, having de- 
livered their volley, retreated up the atreet. The Ga- 
ribaldiaoB followed. Preaently the Neapolitana tnmed, 
fired again, and again retreaf«d. They repeated thia 
manoeuvre sCTeral times, the Garihaldians always firing 
and following, tili they came to the market-place in the 
centre of the town. Here they found Colonel Dunn's 
regiment in oecupation of one aide of the quadracgle, 
and a considerable body of Neapolitan troops on the 
other. The air was füll of araoke, and the ground 
scattered over with gronps of killed and woanded. Aa 
the smoke cleared, they could see the Neapolitans on 
the one hand steadily loading and aiming — on the 
other, Dunn's men running tumnltiioasly to and fro, 
keeping up a rapid but irregulär fire. 

No sooner, however, had the oew comera emerged 
lipon tlie acene, than a mounted officer came galloping 
towarda them through the thick of the fire. 

"Send round a. detachment to the Via Lombardi," 
he aaid hurriedly. "They have thrown up a barricade 
there, which niust be taken!" 

The mention of a barricade was enough for Saxon 
and Castletowcra. Leaviog the combatants in the 
market-place to fight the fight out for themBelves, they 
Btarted with the detachment and made their way round 
by a labyrinth of deaerted by-streetB at the back of the 
piazza. 
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A shot was presently fired down upon them from a 
neighbouring roof — tluej advanced at a run — tumed 
the angle of the next street — were greeted with three 
simnltaneous volleys firom the street and the houses on 
each side, and found themselves in face of the barricade. 
It was a mere pile of carts , paving stones , and miscel- 
laneous rubbish, about eight feet in height; bat, being 
manned with trained riflemen, and protected by the 
houses on each side, every window of which brisded 
with gun-barrels, it proved more formidable than it 
looked. 

The detachment, which consisted mainly of Paler- 
mitan recroits, feil back 'in disorder, retuming only a 
confused and feeble fire, and leaving some four or five 
of their number on the ground. 

^^Avantt/^'' cried the officer in command. 

Bat not a man stirred. 

At that instant the Neapolitans poared in another 
destrnctive volley, whereapon the front ranks fairly 
tamed, and tried to escape to the rear. 

"Po/^om/" shoated Üieir captain, striking right and 
left with the flat of his sword, and running along the 
lines like a madman. 

At the same moment Casdetowers knocked down 
one defaalter with the butt-end of his rifle, while Saxon 
seized another by the collar, dragged him back to the 
front, drew his revolver from his belt with one hand, 
and with the other carried the man bodily ap against 
the barricade. 

It was a simple act of strength and daring, bat it 
tamed the tide as nothing eise coald have done. Im- 
pulsive as savages, and transported in a moment from 
one extreme of feeling to another, the Sicilians barst 
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into a storm of vkat, and fluag tliemselvos at the bar- 
ricade like tigers. 

The Neapolitans might pour in tLeir deadly fire 
now from honaetop and window, might entreuch thena- 
Belves behind a tedge of bayonets, might thnist the 
dead back upon the living, and defend eveiy inch o£ 
their poaitioa aa deaperately as they pleased, but notliin^ 
coTild dannt the courage of tlieir aasailanta. The men 
who were rnnning' away bat a moment before, were 
noT rushiug recklesaly npon death. Shot down by 
Bcores, they yct pressed on, clamhering over the bodiea 
of their fallen comrades, shonting "Viva Garihaldil" 
under the mazzlea of the Neapolttan rifles, and aeiEiiig''J 
t!ie very bayoneta that were pointed against them. 

The struggle was short and bloody. It had lasted 
scarcely three minutes wben the Palermitans poured 
over in one irreaistible wave, and the Neapolitans fled 
precipitately into the piazza' beyond. 

The Victors at once planted a tricolor on tbe snmmit 
of the barricade, manned it with some thirty of their 
own best riflemen, aad proceeded to dislodge euch of 
the enemy as yet retained possessiun of the housea on 
either aide. 

In the meanwhile the Garibaldian officer ran np 
to Saxon with open arma, and thanked bim enthusiaa- 
tically, 

"Gallant Ingleae!" he said, "biit for you, our fla^ 
wonld not be flying here at this moment." 

To whom Saxon, pale as death and pointing down 
to the pile of fallen men at the foot of the barricade, 
replied. — 

"Signor Capitano, I miss my friend. Tor God'a 
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sake grut me the assistance of a conple of your $oldiei9 
to seaich for his bodj!^^ 

It was a gbastly task. 

The Neapolitans had escaped as soon as tlioy found 
their podtion unteBable; bnt the loss of tho attaokinji^ 
partj was Teiy great Most of the inen immodiatoly 
under the bamcade had been cnielly bayonettoit. The 
dead wore a tenible expression of agony on Üieir co* 
lonrless ttuces-y but many yet breathed, and tlione who 
were conscioos pleaded piteously to be put out of tlmir 
sufferiiigs. One by one, the dead were tiun^ tmAo and 
the woonded carried down to the shade of die hoxiAOA* 
One by one, Saxon Trefalden looketl into each niairii 
face, helping tenderly to carry tho wounded and riw« 
erendy to dispose the limbs of tho dead, and wutching 
every moment for the finding of his firiond. 

At length the last poor corpso was liflotl - - tho 
search completed — the frightful bead-roU told t)vor. 
Thu^-two were dead, five dying, olovon wounclod; 
bnt amongst all these, the Earl of GaätlotoworH had no 
place. Saxon could scarcely belle vo it. Again and 
again he went the round of dead and dyuig; and at 
last, with bloodstained hands and clotboH, and anxiouN 
heart, sat down at the foot of the barricade, and aMked 
himself what he should do next. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 



1 



It was now nearly four o'clock in the aftemoon, 
Thiouglioiit tliB seatch at the bairicade Saxon Lad seen 
the sheÜB flying' at a great height overhead, and heard 
üie battle going on unceasingly in the streets of the 
town. Sometimes the sounds advanced, sometimes re- 
treated ; but never ceaaed for one minute together. 
Finding at length that neither frienda nor foes caina — 
round in their direction, the men posted at the harri-B 
cade became impatient and dropped away, one by one; 
and presently Saxon, being to all appearance no more 
likely to find his friend in one place than another, 
followed their example. 

He traveraed one whole street without aeoing a 
living creatnre; then, Coming to a cross-road, paused 
and listened. The rausketry now aeemed to bo very dis- 
tant, but he could not teil precisely from what quarter 
the sound proceeded. While he was yet hesitating, a 
couple of Neapolitan aoldiers came ninning towarda him, 
Seeing an anned Garibaldiaa they stopped short, as if 
dotibting which way to turn; and Saxon called to them 
to surrender. 

At that moment aome six or eight red-shirta made 
their appearance at the top of the atteet, in füll chaae. 
The Neapolitana immediately fired upon Saxon, flung 
away their riiiea, and fled down a by-street to tha 
left. 

But the balla glanced harmlesaly hy, and Saxon, 
aimoua to know how the great intereata of the day 
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were faring elsewhere, went on his way, and left the 
fngitives to their pursuers. 

A few Steps further on, he feil in with a detach- 
ment of Tuscans led by young Beni, now on foot. 

"jETo/^/ amicoy'^ cried the Palermitan, "where do 
you come firom?" 

"From the barricade in the Via Lombardi. And you?" 

"From the beach, where those cursed Regi have 
been pouring down shot and shell as thick as fire-stones 
firom £tna." 

"How goes the day?" 

"Triumphantly. We are driving them up towards 
the Castle from all sides. Come and see!" 

So Saxon feil in with the Tuscan Company; and as 
they pressed up against the hill, winding round by a 
steep lane on the eastem side of the town, the young 
men, in a few hunied sentences, exchanged such news 
as each had to teil. 

"The whole of the lower part of the town is ours," 
Said Beni. "Medici*s men have done wonders — the 
Genoese carabineers have lost half their number — 
Peard's Company has possession of an old windmill on 
the heights above the Castle, whence they have rifled 
the enemy clear out of the northem works." 

"This is great news!" 

"It is great news. Before another hour is past we 
shall have them all shut up in the Castle, like mice in 
a trap." 

"Where is your horse?" 

"Shot under me, half an hour ago. Where is your 
friend?" 

"Safe, I hope. He vanished in the m^lee down at 
the bajricade, and I have not seen him bIhoa" 
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"Silence! I hear a tramp of feet — halt!" 

Thß column halted, and in the suddeu silence that 
ensued, the appcoaohing footateps of a considerable 
haäj of men were distinctly audihle. 

It was an escitiog moment. Tbe lane was winding;, 
steep, and narrow. On one side rose a stupendous cliff 
of solid rock; on the other ran a low wall, overhanging 
the poorest q^uarter of ths town. A worse place for a 
hostile encounter could scarcely have been selected; bat 
the young Palermitan, nnused to command as he was, 
at oace saw tbe difficnlty of bis position, and prepared 
to meet it. 

Silently and promptly, he drew np bis little troop 
■croas the road — the front row kneeling on one knee, 
tbe second atooping, tbe third atanding erect — all 
ready to greet the enemy with a deadly fire as soon aa 
they abonld come in sight. In the meanwbile, Saxon 
had alung bis rifle over bis Shoulders and begnn climb- 
ing tbe face of tbe cliff. Wbere there was footing for 
a, goat there was always footing for bim; and almost 
before Beni knew wbat bad become of bim, he was 
poated behißd an overhanging bnsh some twenty feet 
above. About a dozen otbera immediately followed bis 
example, tili every shnib and projecting angle of rock 
concealed a rifle. 

The Garihaldiana had but just completed their pre- ' 
parationa wbea tbe white crosa-belta of the Neapolitan». J 
appeared at the turn of the road, some sixty yard»' 1 
ahead. 

Evidently unprepared to find their passage resisted, , 
they recoiled at tbe sight of the Garibaldians, who in-'^l 
atantly ponred In their first volley. They then fired al 
Sew sbots and feil back out of sight, as if hesitatinfi-a 
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whether to advance or retreat. The nature of the ground 
was sach that neither party could see the extent of the 
other^s strength-, and Beni had been careful to tum this 
circnmstance to the best advantage. In the meanwhile 
liis men had reloaded, and were waiting in the same 
Order as before. 

They had not to wait long. In another second 
there arose a shout of " Vtva ü JK//" and the royalists, 
cheered on by their officers, came back with fixed 
bajonets, at the paa de cha/rge — a narrow, compact, 
resolute torrent, which looked as if it must carry all 
before it. 

Again the Tuscans delivered their deliberate and 
deacly fire — again, again, and again; and at each dis- 
charge the foremost Neapolitans went down like grass 
before the scythe. There seemed to be a charmed line 
drawn across the road, beyond which they could not 
pass. As fast as they reached it, they feil; as fast as 
they feil those behind rushed up, and were shot down 
in their tum. 

And all this time the tirailleurs on the cliff-side 
dropped in their unemng bullets upon the advancing 
colunin, bringing down the hindmost men, and picking 
off each officer as he came into sight. 

The struggle lasted but a few moments, and was 
over in less time than it takes to teil. 

Mowed down by an irresistible fire, little guessing 
by what a mere handful of men they were being held 
in check, and left almost without an officer to command 
them, the Neapolitans all at once desisted from the 
attack, and retreated as rapidly as they had charged, 
dragging off some six or eight of their ^QM2^4»ft&> «ss^ 
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leaviog a rampart of their dead piled up lialfway betwee 
öiemselves and tbeir opponeuta. 

"Viva Garibaldi!" cried Sason, swinging himself'l 
lightly from bush to busli, and leapiug down into t 
road. 

"FJVa Garibaldi/" sliouted Beni'a troop, e 
pnrsue, but held back by their young leader, who knew-i 
that they would have no cban.ce if once they betraysd' i 
tbe insiguificance of their nuinbers. Throwiag hinisßlf 1 
before tbem, he farbade a man to atir. At the Same 
time the tramp of the eneray, broken, hurried, and üb- 
ordered, died rapidly away, and the Garibaldians , only 
two of wbom were slightly wounded, remained in un- 
lession of their little Thermopylie. 

In high spirits, they then resumed their raarch; bnt'^ 

7 saw no more Neapolitans. When the lane 

upon a hroad platfonn overlooking the ti)wn, 
they halted. Above them roae the castJe ramparts, 
apparently deserted. Below tbem lay tiie Btreets s 
Squares of Melazzo, with the open country beyond. 
Btrange silence seemed suddenly to have fallen upon thaj 
day. There was no echo of musketry to be beard upoaV 
the air — no smoke-wreath visible, evea in places wher " 
the combat had been hottest balf-an-hour before. Sav 
a distant shouting here and tbere, and an occasionalfl 
ehell thrown froai some part of the fortificationa faoV 
away to the westward aide of the Castle, tho tumalt <tf | 
battle seemed to have passed magically away. 

"What does it all mean?" said Saxon, hreathlesaiy»! 
"Well," replied Beni, "I suppose it means that tha.] 
battle is over." 

At that raoment a detachment of Malenchiui's bri'% J 
^de made its appearance at the farther side of tlif| 
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platform, shouting, "FiV« VltaUar and planted the 
trioolor on the highest point of the parapet overlooking 
the town. 

The battle was indeed over; the long day's fight 
fonght gallantly out, and crowned with victory. The 
whole of the town, up to the very gates of the Castle, 
was in the hands of the liberators. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Saxon parsues his Search. 

The battle over, Orders were issued for the con- 
struction of barricades in all the approaches to the 
Castle. Weary as they were after their long day's 
fighting, the G-aribaldians then stacked their muskets 
and went to work with a will. Pavements were hastily 
tom up, carts dragged from the sheds in which their 
owners had left them, and doors taken from their 
hinges. Before sundown, a chain of extempore defences 
was thrown up at every point of danger, and the 
royalists were effectually imprisoned in tJbteir own strong- 
hold. 

Then, guarded only by a few sentinels posted upon 
the bairicades, the army dispersed itself about the 
streets and piazzas, and lay down to rest by hundreds 
in the churches, the deserted houses, and even the open 
doorways along the streets. 

In the meanwhile Saxon went about from barricade 
to barricade, seeking his friend and questioning every 
one he met, but seeking and questioning in vain. One 
G-aribaldian remembered to have seen him with the 
Pavia Company during a sharp skinnish up in aom.«^ 
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gardens near tLe Castle. Änother thought he had ob- 
served him down on the Marina. A third waa certain 
that Le had been killed by the btirstmg «f a shell; 
while a fourth no less positively aaserted that he was 
with Peard'a Company In the windmill above the castle. 
Confused by these contradictory Statements, Saxon 
wandered hither and thither tili the twilight came on; 
and then, utterly exhausted, stretched himself upon a 
bench in the market-place and feil profoundly asleep. 

His sleep lasted only a, couple of hours. He had 
lain down wilh his mind MI of anxjetj and apprehen- 
sion, and no eoonor had the first torpor of excessive 
fatigue pasaed off than he wofee, oppressed by a vagne 
uneasiness, and for tlie first few moments unable to 
remember where he was. 

He looked round upon a spacious piazza deep in 
and scattered over with groups of sleeping 
and Stands of arms. 

Melazzo taken; Castletowers missing-, perhaps 
wounded — perhaps dead! He sprang to his feet as 
these recoUections flashed upon him, and, half stnpefied 
with sleep, prepared to resume his quest. At the first 
Step be stumbied over the corpse of a Neapolitan 
grenadier, lying as if asleep, with his white face tumed 
np to the sky. A few pacee farther on, he met a couple 
of Garibaldians bearing away a wounded man upon a 
shutter, and preceded by a torcb-hearer. 

Learning from these that tliere were aeveral tem- 
porary hospitals in the town, as well as othcrs beyond 
the gates, he resolved tö visit all hefore pnrsuing bis 
aearch in other directions. He then followed them to 
a chnrch close by, the stone floor of which had beea 
laid down with straw for tho reception of the wounded. 
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It was a Strange and piteous sight. The torches planted 
here and there against the walls and pillars of the 
building served only to maJke visible the intense gloom 
of the vaulted roof above. All around, more or less 
dangerously wounded, lay some sixty soldiers; while 
gliding noiselessly to and fro were seen the surgeons 
and nurses, busy on their work of mercy. 

Pausing at the door, he asked the sentry if he knew 
anything of an English nobleman — Lord Castletowers 
by name — whom he had reason to fear must be among 
the wounded. 

"An Englishman?" said the sentry. ">S«, amico, 
there was an Englishman brought in abont two hours 
ago. 

So Saxon went up the nave of the church and pre- 
ferred bis inquiry to one of the nurses. 

She shook her head. 

"Alas!" she replied, "bis case was hopeless. He 
died about ten minutes after he was brought in." 

"Died!" 

"His poor body has not yet been removed. It lies 
yonder, close under the pulpit." 

Half in hope, half in dread, the young man snatched 
a torch from the nearest sconce, and flew to the spot 
indicated. The shattered corpse lay placidly enough, 
with a smile upon its dead lips and Öie eyes half-closed, 
as if in sleep; but it was not the corpse of Lord Castle- 
towers. 

With a deep^drawn breath of relief , Saxon then 
tumed away, and passing gently along the line of 
patients, looked at each pale face in tum. Having 
done this, he inqaired bis way to the next hospital, 
which was established in the ground-floor of the PoUäiä, 
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la Order to reacli this place, he had to recroas the 
piazza. Here he met thiee or four more torch parties; 
for the Garibaldians were still anxiousiy aearching for 
their wounded in all parts of the town. 

Ät tbe door of the Polizia he accosted the sentry 
with the same question that he had been aaking at 
eyery barricade and outpost in the place. Could he 
give him anj infonnation of an English gentleman, 
named Lord Castletowera ? 
^^^ The senby, who happened to be a Frenchmao, 

^^L lifted his cap with the best-hred air imaginable, and 
^^H asked, in. retum, if he had the honour of addressing 
^^F Monsieur Trefalden. 
^^^ Saxoa replied in the affirmative; but , . , 

"jdJori, quB monsteur »e ännm la peine ä'entrer. H 
trmmera smi ami, mi-lord Caitietoioerg , dam la prfwtäre 

I lalle ä gauche." 
Scarcely waiting to thank the friendly Gaul for 
his int«IÜgence, Saxon rushed in, and alinost the first 
face on which his eyes rested waa the face of bis 
friend. 
He was sitting on the side of a bench that had 
evidently been serving him for a bed. He had a large 
cloak thrown over his ehoolders, and lüoked rather 
pale; Taut was, nevertheless, tranquiUy amoking a ßigar, 
and chatting with his nearest neighbour. 
"So, Trefalden," said he, as Saxon hurst into the 
room, "you liave found me out at last! I knew yon 
would be looking for me all over the place, if you were 
ftlive to do it; bo I left word at the door that you were 
to apply withm. Excuse my left band." 
"I am so glad, Castletowera!" exclaimed Saxon. 
"I was never so glod in my lifel" 
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"Grently, my dear fellow — gently! You need not 
sliake one's Land quite so vehemently." 

"What is the matter? Where are you hurt?" 

"In the right arm — confound it!" 

"Very badly?" 

"No. That is to say, I am not doomed to ampu- 
tation; but there^s an end, so far as I am concemed, 
to glory and gunpowder — and that is quite bad 
enough." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

In Dorance Vile. 

The mystery of the EarFs disappearance was simple 
enough when it came to be explained. He had been 
carried over the barricade in the last great rush, and 
instead of remaining on the spot Hke Saxon to fight it 
out to the last blow, had rushed on with some twenty 
others, in pursuit of the first fiigitives. Having chased 
the Neapolitans into a blind alley, taken them prisoners, 
and deprived them of their arms, the Garibaldians then 
feil in with the Pavia Company and shared with them 
some of the hottest work that was done in Melazzo 
that day. 

It was while with this gallant Company, and at the 
moment when he was assisting to plant the tricolor on 
the top of a summer-house in a long-contested garden, 
that Lord Castletowers received two shots in the right 
arm, and was forced to go back to the ambulances in 
the rear. 

His wounds, though severe, were not in the least 
dangerous*, one bullet having lodged in the biceps 
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muscle of the Upper arm, and anotber having fractured' 
the ulnar bone of the forearm. Both, however, had 
been already extracted before Saxou found bis way to 
tbe Polizia, and tbe Bnrgeon in attendance assured 
them (bat Lord Castletowers would in time regaln the 
uBe of bis arm aa completely as if no miscbance had 
ever befallen it. In tbe meanwbile, to be snre, the 
results were sufficiently inconveaieut The Earl's 
military career was brought to an abrupt conclusion, 
and bis hope of doing Bomething brilliant — sometbing 
tbat even Mias Colonna should be forced to adraire — 
was nipped in the bud. These tiings were hard to 
bear, and demanded all tbe patience tbat Le could 
äummon to bis aid. 

Their campaign tbus imospectedly ended, tbe yonng 
men would gladly have gone back at once to their 
little yacht, and set aail in search of "iresh fiolds and 
paBtures new;" bat to that propositiou the medico would 
not listen. So they lingered on in Melazzo day after 
day, living for tbe most part in a cottage beyond the 
walls, and passing the bot and weaiy hours as best 
they migbt 

It waa a dull time, thougb cursorily enlivened by 
tbe surrender of tbe garrison. They saw the Neapolitan 
transports steam iuto the bay, and witnessed the 
embarkation of Bosco and bis troops. 

Wben this interlude was played out, the Gari- 
baldians began to luok towards Messina and speculate 
eagerly on what migbt next be done. Theu came 
rumours of a general evacuation of the royaliet strong- 
bolds; and by-aud-by they leamed beyond doubt that 
the tedium of succeas waa not likely to be reUered by 
any more fighting in tbe Island of Sicily. 
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Somewliat comforted by this intelligence , and still 
more comforted by a note whicb the Earl received 
from Signor Colonna the fourth day after the battle, 
the young men submitted to the semi-imprisonment of 
Melazzo, and saw Garibaldi depart with the main body 
of his army somewhat less regretfally than they might 
otherwise have done. 

Brief as a military despatch, the Italian's note ran 
thus: — 

" Caro Gervase. The victory which has just been 
won terminates the wax in Sicily. Dissension and 
terror reign in the Cabinet at Naples. Months will 
probably elapse before another blow is stmck; and it 
is possible Üiat even that blow may not be needed. 
In the meanwhile give ear to earnest counsel. Sheath 
thy sword and pursue thy joumey in peace. This in 
confidence from the friend of thy childhood. 

"G. C." 

It was something to receive this assurance from 
a man like Colonna — a man who knew better than 
even Garibaldi himself the probabilities and prospects 
of the war. So the friends made the best of their 
Position, and amused themselves by planning what 
they would do when they received the medico's order 
of release. 

Norway was now out of the question. By the 
time they could reach Bergen the season would be 
nearly past; besides which, the Earl was forbidden to 
ezpose his wounded arm to so severe a change of 
temperature. They therefore proposed to confine their 
voyage to the basin of the Mediterranean, seeing what- 
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ever was practicable, and touching, if possible, at 
Malta, Alezandria, Smyma, Athens, Naples, Cadiz, 
and Lisbon, by the way. To this list, for reasons 
known only to himself, Saxon added the name of 
Sidon. 

At length Lord CasÜetowers was pronounced fit 
for removal, though not yet well enough to dispense 
with medical care. So Saxon cut the knot of that 
difficulty by engaging the Services of a yonng Sicilian 
surgeon; and, thus attended, they once more went on 
board the Albula, and weighed anchor. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mr. Greatorex in Search of an Investment. 

While Saxon and his friend were yachting and 
fighting, and London was yet fiill to overflowing, Mr. 
Laurence Greatorex bent his steps one brilliant July 
moming in the direction of Chancery Lane, and paid 
a Visit to William Trefalden. 

He had experienced some little difficulty in making 
up his mind to this step; for it was an exceedingly 
disagreeable one, and reqnired no small amotint of 
efPort in its accomplishment. He had seen and avoided 
the lawyer often enough during the last two or three 
months: but he had never spoken to him since that 
affair of the stopped cheque. His Intention had been 
never to exchange civil speech or salutation with 
William Trefalden again; but to hate him heartily, 
and manifest his hatred openly, all the days of his 
life. And he would have done this uncompromisingly, 
if his regard for Saxon had not come in the way. 
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But he liked that you^g fellow with a gelmine liking 
(just as he hated the lawyer with a genuine hatred) 
and, cost what it might, he was determined to serve 
him. So, having thought over their last conversation 
— that conversation which took place in the train, 
between Portsmouth and London; having looked in 
vain for the registration of any Company which seemed 
likely to be the one referred to; having examined no 
end of reports, prospectuses, lists of directors, and the 
like, he resolved, despite his animosity and his reluct- 
ance, to see William Trefalden face to face, and try 
what could be leamed in an interview. 

Perhaps, even in the very suspicion which prompted 
him to look after Saxon's interests, despite Saxon's 
own unwillingness to have them looked after, there 
may have been a lurking hope, a half-formed anti- 
cipation of something like vengeance. If William 
Trefalden was not acting quite fairly on Saxon Tre- 
falden's behalf, if there should prove to be knavery or 
laxity in some particular of these unknown trans- 
actions, would it not be quite as sweet to expose the 
defrauder as to assist the defrauded? 

Lanrence Greatorex did not plainly teil himself 
that he was actuated by a double motive in what he 
was about to do. Men of his stamp are not given to 
analysing their own thoughts and feelings. Keen- 
sighted enough to detect the hidden motives of others, 
they prefer to make the best of themselves, and 
habitually look at their own acts firom the most favour- 
able point of view. So the banker, having made up 
his mind to accept the disagreeable side of his present 
undertaking, complacently ignofed that which might 
possibly tum out to be quite the reverse, and per- 

Half a Mülion of Money, lU ^^ 
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I suaded liimfelf, as be walked up Fleet Street, that h9^H 

was doing sometlüng almost heroic in the cause of^| 

. friendshifi. ^^ 
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Bent in his eard, and was ahown at once to 
William Trefalden'a private room. 

"Good moming, Mr. Trefalden," said be, witli that 
noisy affectatiou of ease that Sir Charles Burgüyne b 
eapecially dialikedi "you are surprised to aee me here,._ 
I don't doubt." 

But William Trefalden, who would have manifeatod I 
no sorpriae had Lsuretice Greatorcx walked iato bis I 
room in lawn sleeves and a mitre, only bowed, pointed I 
to a aeat, and replied: 

"Not at all. 1 am happy to see yon, Mr. Gre*- I 

"Thanks." And tbe banker aat down, and placeiJ 
bifl hat on tbe table. "Äny newa from Norway?" 

"From my couein Sason? No. At präsent uot4 
any." 

"Eeally?" 

"I do not expect him to write to me." 

"Not at all?" 

"Why, no — or, at all eventa, not more than 
once during bis abaence. We liave exchan^d no. 
promises on the acore of correapoadence ; and I am no . 
friend to letter-writing, unlesa on l ' " 

"You are quite right, Mr. Trefalden. Mere lettw- J 
writing ia well enongh for achool-girls and eweetheartajJ 
but it ia a deluaion and a snare to those wbo h&vt 
real work on their handa. One only needa to look ■ 

Horace Walpole'a Correapondeuee to knoirfl 
that the man waa au idler and a trifler all bis life." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled a polite assent. 
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"Bnt I..am not here this moming to discourse on 
the evils of pen and ink," said Greatorex. "I have 
come, Mr. Trefalden, to ask your advice." 

"You shall be welcome to the best that my ex- 
perience can ofFer," replied the lawyer. 

"Much obliged. Before going any further, how- 
ever, I mnst take you a little way into my confidence." 

Mr. Trefalden bowed. 

"You must know that I have a little private pro- 
perty. Not much; only a few thousands; but, little 
as it is, it is my own; and is not invested in the 
business.^' 

Mr. Trefalden was all attention. 

"It is not invested in the business," repeated the 
banker; "and I do not choose that it should be. I 
want to keep it apart — snug — safe — handy — 
whoUy and solely at my disposal. You understand?" 

Mr. Trefalden, wiöi a furtive smile, replied that 
he understood perfectly. 

"Nor is this all. I have expensive tastes, expen- 
sive habits, expensive Mends, and therefore I want all 
I can get for my money. Till lately I have been 
lending it at — well, no matter at how much per 
cent; but now it's just been thrown upon my hands 
again, and I am looking out for a fresh investment.^* 

Mr. Trefalden, leaning back in his chair, was, in 
truth, not a little perplexed by the frankness with 
which Laurence Greatorex was placing these facts be- 
fore him. However, he listened and smiled, kept his 
wonder to himself , and waited for what should come 
next 

"After this preface," added Greatorex, "I suppose 
I need scarcely teil you the object of my visit." 
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"I have not yet divined it," replied the lawyer. 

"I want to know if you can help me to an in 
ment." 

Mr. Trefalden made no sccret of the Burprise 
which he heard this reqnest. 

"/ help you to an investment!" he repeatcd. "My 
dear sir, you amaze me! lu matters of that kind, yott 
muBt Burely he far hetter aWe to help yourself than I 
am to help you." 

"Upon my bouI, now, I don't eee that, Mr. Tre^ 
ffllden." 

"Nay, the very nature of your own businOBS 

"This is a matter which I am aniious to keep apart 
&om our buBÜieBs — altogether apart," interrupted 5&, 
Greatorex. 

"I quite understand that; hut what I do not un- 
derstand is, that you, a bauker, should apply to me, a 

■er, for counsel ou a point of this kind." 

" Can you not understand that I may place moTB 
:eliance on yoar opinion than on my own?" 

Mr. Trefalden amiied polite incredulity. 

"My dear Mr. Greatorex," he replied, "it is aa if 
/ were to ask your opinion on a point of common 
r." 

Laurence Greatorex laughed, and drew his chair a 
T inches nearer. 

"Well, Mr. Trefalden," he said; "I will be quita 
piain and npen with yon. SuppOBing, now, that I had 
good reason for beÜeving that you could help me 

the very thing of wliich I am in search, would it 

n he Strange, if I came to you an I have come to- 

"Certainly notj but . . ." 
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''Excuse me — I h«c9 been told something th«t 
leads me to hope 70U can put a fine inveetmetit tu my 
way, if 70U will take the trouble to do so.** 

"Then I regret to say that you have beeu told 
wrongly." 

"But my informant . . . ." 

" — was in error, Mr. Greatorex. I have notliing 
of the kind in my power — absolutely nothing." 

"Is it possible?" 

^'So possible, Mr. Greatorex, that, had I flve thou- 
sand pounds of my own to luvest at thls moment, I 
should be compelled to seek preAsely such counsel as 
you have just been seeking from me/* 

The bauker leaned across the table in such a man- 
ner as to bring his face within a couple of feet of Mr. 
Trefalden's. 

"But what about the new Company?" Said he. 

The lawyer's heait seemed suddenly to stand stiH, 
and for a momeiit — just one mameiki — his matehlem 
self-poflsesnon was shaken. He feit himself ehange 
eolonv. He seareely iixr^ trugt Inms^ to speak, lest 
his Toke should betray him. 

Greatorex's eyes flashed wi^ ^lumph; bcrt th« 
Iswyer recoyered his presenee of mind as quiekly as b« 
had lost it ^ 

'^Pardon me," he said <ioidly, "but to what Com- 
pany do you allude?" 

"To what Company should I allude, exeept the 
one in which you have invested jaim cousin Saxoo'u 
money?" 

Mir. Tii^alden looked his questSoner haughtily in 
the face. 

"Tau labour uud^ «>me mistake^ Ifc. CktwAMt^s«.^ 
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he Said. ^'In the first place, you are referring to some 
assodation with wMch I am unacquainted . . .'^ 

"But . . ," 

"And in the second place, I am at a loss to under- 
stand how my cousin^s a£Pairs should possess any in- 
terest for you." 

"A first-rate speculation possesses the very strongest 
interest for me," replied the banker. 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his Shoulders significantly. 

"The law, perhaps, has made me over-cautious," 
Said he; "but I abhor the very name of specula- 
tion." ' • 

"And yet, if I understood your cousin rightiy, his 
money has been invested in a speculation," persisted 
Greatorex. 

The lawyer surveyed his visitor Vith a calm hauteur 
that made Greatorex fidget in his chair. 

"I cannot teil," said he, "how far my cousin, in 
his ignorance of money matters, may have uninten- 
tionally misled you upon this point; but I must be per- 
mitted to put you right in one particular. Saxon Tre- 
falden has certainly not speculated with his fortune, 
because I should no more counsel him to speculate than 
he would speculate without my counsel. I trust I am 
sufficiently explicit." 

"Explicit enough, Mr. ^efalden, but . ." 

The lawyer looked up inquiringly. 

"But disappointing, you see — confoundedly dis- 
appointing. I made sure after what he had told 
me. . ." 

"May I inquire what my cousin did teil you, Mr. 
Greatorex?" 

"Certainly. He said you had invested a large 
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part qf his property, and the whole of your own, in 
the shares of some new Company, the name and ob- 
jects of which were for the present to be kept strictly 
private." ( 

"No more than this?" 

"No more — except that it was to be the most 
brilliant thing of the day." 

Mr. Trefalden smiled. 

"Poor boy!" he said. "What a droll mistake and 
yet how like him!" 

Seeing him so unruffled and amused, the City man^s 
belief in the success of his ow» scheme was momen- 
tarily staggered. He began to think he had made no 
such capital discovery after all. 

"I hope you mean to share the joke, Mr. Tre- 
falden," he said, uneasily. 

"Williugly. As is always the case in these mis- 
apprehensions , Saxon was a little right and a good 
deal wrong in his story. His money has been lent to 
a Company on first-rate security — not invested in 
shares, or embarked in any kind of speculation. I am 
not at liberty to name the Company — it is suf&cient 
that he could nowhere have found more satisfactory 
debtors." 

"I suppose, then, there is no chance in the same 
direction for Outsiders?" 

"My cousin has advanced, I believe, as much as 
the Company desires to borrow." 

"Humph! — just my luck. Well, I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Trefalden." 

"Not in the least. I only regret that I can be of 
no Service to you, Mr. Greatorex." 
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They rose simultaneously, and, as they did so, each 
read mistrust in the other's eyes. 

"Does he really want an Investment?" thoughtthe 
lawyer; "or is it a mere scheine of detection from first 
to last?" 

"Has he caught scent of my little game?" the 
banker asked himself; ^^and is this plausible story no- 
thing after all but a clever mvention?" 

These, however, were questions that could not be 
asked, much less answered; so Laurence Greatorex and 
William Trefalden parted civilly enough, and hated 
each other more heartily than ever. 

There was one, however, who witnessed their part- 
ing, and took note thereof — one who marked the 
expression of the banker's face as he left the office, the 
look of dismay on William Trefalden's as he retumed 
to his private room. That keen observer was Mr. Keck- 
witch; and Mr. Keckwitch well knew how to tum his 
quick apprehension to account 



CHAPTEB XXXII. 

Life in the East. 

"^ A LITTLE yacht rides at anchor in the harbour of 
Alexandria, and two young Franks, one of whom car- 
ries his right arm in a sling, are wandering to and fro, 
drinking deeply of that cup of enchantment — a first 
day in the East. 

Alexandria is by no means a favourable specimen 
of an Oriental city. On the contrary, it is a busy, 
modern trading port, with an unhealthy climate, few 
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arcliitectiiral antiquities, and no adjacent scenery wortli 
remark; but it is the East, for all that, and Üierefore 
a new world to those wlio have not yet seen Cairo, or 
Smyma, or Constantinople. 

So these two young Franks roam hither and thither 
in a State of semi-beatitude, conscious neither of hunger, 
nor thirst, nor fatigue, nor hardly of the heat, which, 
though it is but nine o'clock in the moming, is already 
tremendous. 

First of all, having but just stepped ashore, they 
plunge into the Arab quarter of die town, passing' 
through a labyrinth of foul lanes fenced in on either 
side by blank, windowless dwellings, that look as if 
they had all tumed their backs to the street, and Com- 
ing presently to thoroughfares of a somewhat better 
class, where the tall houses seem almost toppling to- 
gether and the latticed balconies all but touch, and the 
sky is narrowed to a mere ribbon of vivid ultramarine 
high overhead. Here are beggars at every comer, 
calling loudly upon Allah and the passer-by — donkey- 
boys, noisy, importunate, and picturesque — vagrant 
dogs, hungry and watchful — now and Öien a mounted 
Arab riding like mad and scattering the iPoot-passengers 
before him right and left as he flies along. Here, too, 
are shops with open fronts and shadowy backgrounds, 
some gorgeous with silks and shawls; some riqh with 
carpets; some fragrant with precious gums and spices; 
some glittering with sabres and daggers of J)amascus. 
In each shop, sitting cross-legged on floor or counter, 
presides the turbaned salesman, smoking his silver- 
lidded pipe, and indifferent alike to custom and fateu 
Now comes a Moorish arch of delicate creamy stone, 
revealing glimpses of a shady court-yard set round 
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with latticed Windows, and encIoBing a palm-tree and a 
fountain. One slender, quivering sliaft of sunsliine 
falls direct on the green leavea and sparkliug water- 
drops, and on an earthen jar Btanding by — jnst such 
a jar as Motgiana may have fllled. up with boiling oil 
in the days of the good Caliph Haroun al Raschid. 
Äad now comes a string of splay-footed camela, noiae- 
leas and dogged-looking, laden witli bundles of brueh- 
wood as Wide aa the street, and led by aleek Nubian 
slavea, with white loin-clotha and turbans. Avoiding 
thia procession, our two Franks plunge into a dark 
arcade of shops, lighted from above. Thia in a bazaar 
— one path in a eatacomb of passages, all fnll of 
Oriental names, Oriental goods, and Oriental perfumes. 
Here are alleys where they seil nothing hut slippera; 
alleya of jewela; alleys of fürs, of tobacco, of ailts, of 
Bweetmeats and drugs, of books, of glass and ivory 
wares, of hamess, of sponges, and even of printed 
Manchester goods, Sheffield cutlery, and Coventry^ rib- 
bona. Here crowds a motley throng of Enropeana and 
Äsiatics; impatient Ärabs, with the camers-hair band 
upon their brows; stately Moslems, turbaned and slip- 
pered; Greeka in crimson jackets and dingy whita 
kUtB; dervishes in their high feit caps; magnificent 
dragomen in huge muslin tiouaera, Armeniaus, Copta, 
Syrians, negi'oes, Jewa of all elimates, and travellers 
from every quarter of tlie globe. 

The water-cavrier, with bis jar of aherbct ou bis 
head, tinklea bis brass drinking-cups in the eara of the 
passers-by; the tart-aeller offora bis melon-pnfis; and 
here, just leaving the fniit-shop, where ahe has donbt- 
less been bnying "Syrian applea and Othmanee quinces, 
peachea of Oman, and Egyptian limes,'' comes the fair 
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Amine herseif, foUowed by that identical porter who 
was "a man of sense, and had perused histories." 

Wanderiug on thus in a dream of Arabian Nights, 
tbe yonng men, having fortified themselves with sterbet, 
presently mount a couple of very thoroughbred, high- 
spirited donkeys, and set off for the ruins of ancient 
Alexandria. These ruins lie out beyond the town- 
walls, amid a sandy, dreary, hillocky waste that Stretches 
far away for miles and miles beside the sparkling sea. 
Here they see Pompey's pillar, and Cleopatra's obelisk, 
and a wilderness of crumbling masonry clothed in a 
green and golden mantle of wild marigolds all in flower. 
Here, where once stood the temple of Serapis with its 
platform of a hundred steps, the wild sea-bird flits un- 
molested, and the jackals have their lair, and the tra- 
vellers talk with bated breath of the mighty times gone 
by — of libraries once the glory, and palaces once the 
wonder, of the East; of Academies which rose and feil 
with the philosophies taught within their walls; of 
historians and metaphysicians and poets, whose very 
monuments have long since crumbled to dust, but whose 
ntterances have become immortal. 

At last, fairly tired out,* our Franks are fain to 
strike their colours, and go back to the town. Here 
they put up at an English hotel, where they bathe, 
dine, and rest tili the evening;» when they again sally 
forth — this time to call upon the English consul. 
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The constil waa not at bis office wlien the travellers 
presented themselves; hnt hia repreaentative , a -rery 
magnificent young clerk, respiendeat in rings, chains, 
and a palm-leaf hat, was there iuatead. They fonnd 
thie official in the act of writing a letter, hnmming a 
tnne, and Bmoking a eigar — all of ■which occupations 
he continued to pursue with uuabated ardour, not- 
withstanding that Saxon presented himaelf before his 
desk. 

"I Bball be glad to Bpeak to yon, if you pleaae," 
Baid Saxon, "when you are at leisure." 

"No paSBport business transacted after two o'clock 
in the day," repUed the clerk, without lifting his eyea, 

"Mine is not passport basiness," replied Saxon. 

The clerk hnmmed another bar, and went on 
ing. 

Saxon began to lose patience. 

"I wish to make a simple inqniiy," Said be; "and 
I will thank yon to lay yoiir pen aside for a moment, 
while I do so." 

The peremptory tone produeed its effect. The clerk 
paused, looked np, lifted hia eyebrowa with an air of 
nonchalant insolence, and Baid; — 

"Why the dooce, then, don't you aak it?" 

"I wish to know in what part of t!ds city I aball 
find the officea of the New Overland Route Eailway 
and Steam-Packet Company." 

"Wbat do you mean by the JVew Overland Eonte?" 
Baid the clerk. 
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"I mean a Company so-called — a Company which 
has lately established an office here in Alexandria?*' 

"Never heard of any such Company," said the 
clerk, "nor of any such office." 

"Where, then, do you suppose I can obtain this 
Information?" 

"Well, I shonld say — nowhere." 

"I think it is my tum to ask what you mean?" 
Said Saxon haughtily. 

"My meaning is simple enough," replied the clerk, 
taking up his pen. "There is no Overland Koute or 
Transit Company in Alexandria." 

"But I know that there w a Company of that 
name," exclaimed Saxon. 

The clerk shrugged his Shoulders. 

^*0h, very well," said he. "If you know it, that's 
enough." 

And with this he resumed his triple oceupation. 

At that moment a little glass door opened at the 
back of the office, and a bald-headed gentleman came 
out He bowed. 

"You are inquiring," he said, "for some commercial 
establishment, I believe? If you will permit me to 
ofFer a Suggestion, I would advise your calling upon 
Mr. Melchisedek. Mr. Melchisedek is our great com- 
mercial authority in Alexandria. He knows every- 
thing, and he knows everybody. A man of universal 
information, and very courteous to strangers. You can- 
not 'do better than call on Mr. Melchisedek." 

"I am sure," said Saxon, "I'am veiy much obliged 
to you. 

"Not at all — not in the Itosi Mr. Melchisedek 
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— anyone will direct you. The viceroy is not better 
known. Good evening." 

So saying, tbe bald-headed genüeman bowed the 
travellers to the door and closed it behind them. 

"Why, Trefalden," said the Earl, when they were 
once more in the street, "what interest can you possibly 
have in an Overland Company? It is some obscure 
undertaking, depend upon it." 

"It won't be obscure for long," replied Saxon, 
complacently. "It is a magnificent affair; and if the 
agents out here are keeping it quiei, they have their 
own reasons for doing so." 

"You seem to know all about it," said Casdetowers, 
with some surprise. 

"I know ä good deal about it." 

"And mean to take shares?" 

"I have taken shares already," replied Saxon, "to 
a large amount." 

Whereupön the Earl only looked grave, and said 
nothing. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The Grcat Commercial Authority. 

The young men had no difficulty in finding the 
mansion of Mr. Melchisedek. It was a large, white, 
Oriental-looking liouse, with innumerable lattices, a 
fountain playing in the courtyard, and a crowd of 
Nubian and Egyptian servants in rieh Eastern dresses 
lounging about the gates. 

When Saxon inquired for the master of the house, 
a grare Armenian in a long robe and lofty cap stepped 
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forward and conducted the visitors across the courtyard, 
tlirough a long corridor, and into a small room fumished 
like a European counting-house. Here they were re- 
ceived by a gentlemanly person seated before a large 
desk covered with papers. 

"Mr. Melchisedek, I presume?" said Saxon. 

The gentleman at the desk smiled, and shook his 
head. 

"I am Mr. Melchisedek's secretary," he replied. "At 
your Service." '* 

"I particularly wish to see Mr. Melchisedek himself," 
Said Saxon, "if he will oblige me with five minutes' 
conversation." 

The secretary smiled again; mach as a vizier mighi 
smile at the request of a stranger who asked to see the 
sultan. 

"If you will do me the favour to State the nature 
of your business," said he, "I will acquaint Mr. Mel- 
chisedek with the particulars. He may then, perhaps, 
grant you an interview." 

So Saxon explained all about the inquiries which 
he was anxious to make, and the secretary taking their 
Cards with them, left the young men for a few minutes 
to themselves. 

"The Commercial Authority seems to be a mighty 
man in the land," said Lord Castletowers. 

"The Commercial Authority has a princely garden," 
replied Saxon, looking out of the window upon a maze 
of gorgeous flower-beds, clumps of sycamores and palms, 
and alleys of shadowy cypress trees. 

"Princely, indeedl" said the earl; and quoted a line 
or two of Tennyson: — 
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" — By the way, Trefaldea, what if the Commercial 
Authority keeps the Persian girl 'with argeut-lidded 
eyes' bidden iip beliind yonder lattices?" 

At this moment the door aoftly re-opened, and, 
instead of tbe secretary, the Armenian appeared. 

He bowed almost to tho ground, aad requested the 
effendis to follow biia. 

Up a broad Qight of marble steps they went, and 
throiigh a long suite of rooms magnificently fumished 
in a semi-oriental style, with divans and hangings, 
carpets in which the foot sank noisGlessIy, statues, mas- 
81 V6 bronzes, omamental clocks, and large paintings in 
heavy Italian frames. Having led them through five of 
these Btately reception rooms the Armenian paused at 
the ontrance to the Bixth, held the velvet curtain aside, 
and stood hack to let them pasa. 

A spacious room still more oriental, and, if possible, 
gtill more costly in its decorations, opened before them. 
The windowB admittcd the last crimson light of the 
BStting sim. The air was heavy with a mised perfume 
of orange-blossoms and roaos, and the scented fumes of 
Turkisb tobacco. 

Ab the young men entered, a gaunt figure clothed 
all in white rose trom a aofa at tho upper end of the 
room, and etood to teceive them. 
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This was Mr. Melchisedek. 

The great Cpmmercial Authority was, beyond donbt, 
a very extraordinary looking individual. He was a Jew, 
pwr sang. It needed no ethnologist to see that. A Jew 
of marked Semitic type, with deep-set, fiery eyes, a 
complexion almost the colonr of a Eoxburgh binding, 
a bigh, narrow, intellectual forebead, and a "sable- 
silvered" beard and moustacbe. He wore a crimson 
fez and a suit of fine wbite linen tbat sbone all 
over like the riebest satin. The buttons of bis coat 
and waistcoat were also of linen; but in bis sbirt he 
wore three snperb brilliants, and the long, slender 
brown band which held bis cbibouqne was all ablaze 
with jewels. 

Handing this cbibouqne to one of foor gorgeously 
attired Nnbian slaves tbat stood behind bis sofa, Mr. 
Melchisedek inclined bis head, pointed to a divan, and 
Said in the tone of a sovereign giving audience: — 

"Gentlemen, you are welcome." 

Pipes and coffee were tben brougbt round in the 
Eastem fashion, and for some minutes the trio smoked 
and sipped in silence. 

Mr. Melchisedek was the first to speak. 

"May I inquire," he said, "which gentleman I am 
to address as Mr. Trefalden?" 

"Myself, if you please," replied Saxon, bluntly. 

The Commercial Authority removed bis pipe from 
bis lips and looked at bim with some appearance of 
interest. 

"I know your name well, Mr. Trefalden," he said. 
"You came lately into the possession of a fortune 
founded one hundred years ago." 

Halt a Million of Money, U, ^^ 
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"I did," replied Saxon, laugHagly. "Eut I hardly 
espected to find that fact known in Egypt."' 

"All reinarkable financial facte are known among 
financial men,'" replied Mr. Melchisedek; "and the fame 
of the Trefalden legaey h«s been considerable," 

Hereiipon lie resumed bis pipe, and a second round 
of coffeo made its appearance. 

Saion and Castletowera exchanged glances. Th© 
semi-oriental gravity of tlie man, the pecutiaritios of hia 
appearance, tlie pacha-like splendour of bis palace, and 
the traiu of slaves aboat the place, amazed and amused 
them. 

In obedience to a sign from the Earl, Saion left 
Mr. Melchisedek to coaduct the conversation according 
to hia own pleaaure. 

Presently the Nubians rcmoved the coffee-cups and 
brought round a silver bowl of rose-water and three 
embroidered hapkins. The gnests dipped their fingcrs 
in the one, and dried them on the others. The slaves 
then closed the latticea, lit the lamps, and withdrew. 

They were no sooner gone than Mr. Melchisedek 
tumed. to Saxon and said: — 

"If I nnderstand my aecretary aright, Mr. Trefalden, 
you have been informed that an Angto-Indian Transit 
Company, calling itself the New Overland Route Com- 
pany, haa lately been establiahed ; and you wish to 
know whetiier that Information be correct?" 

"Not precisely," replied Saxon, "for I have reason 
to know that such a Company has actually been formed; 
but . . . ." 

"May I inquire what that reaaon is?" said Mr. Mej- 
chiBedek. 

"I have taken sharea in it" 
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"Will yon permit me to see one of those shares?" 

"I have none — that is to say, they are doubüess 
ior the care of my lawyer. He takes charge of all my 
papers and transacts all my business/' 

Mr. Melcbisedek looked at Saxon with something 
like a grim smile hovering about the comers of bis 
mouth, and said in bis oraeular tone: — 

"Sir, there is no such Company." 

"But " 

"Tbere is no such Company. All joint-stock com- 
panies in England must be publicly registered as the 
Act directs. They do not exist as companies tiU that 
registration has taken place, and, it is only after re- 
gistration that they become capable of legally carrying 
on the business for which they are formed, according 
to the provisions of their deeds of settlement No such 
Company as this New Overland Beute Company has 
been registered in England or elsewhere •— ^ consequenüy 
no such Company exists." 

Saxon changed colour, and was silent. 

Mr. Melcbisedek touched a silver bell, and the 
Armenian chamberlain presented himself upon the 
threshold. 

"My volume of maps," said the master laconically. 

The Armenian vanished; but presently re-appeared 
with a huge folio which Mr. Melcbisedek ' opened at 
the eastem hemisphere. 

"Be so good, Mr. Trefalden," said he, "as to show 
me this supposititious route." 

Saxon drew bis finger along the map irom Mai^ 
seilies, through the Straits of Messina, to Sidon on the 
coast of Syria; from Sidon to Palmyra; from Palmyra 
along the Valley of the Euphrates, down the PeraiaiL 
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Gulf and over to Bombay. He eiplained the schäme 1 
as ie proeeeded. He seemed so brilliant, so eai 
perfect, that before he came t« the end of bis coi 
tary liis tone of voice bad become ijuite triitmphaiit,' 
and all bis doubts bad vaiiished. 

But tbe great Commercial Äutbority only smiled 
again, more grimly thau before. 

"You bave been grossly imposed upon, Mr. Trefal- 
den," he said. "No engineering eBtablishments euch aa 
you describe have been erected here or elsewbere. No 
corps of engineers hfis been aent out. No Directora of 
any such Company are to be found either at Sidon or 
Bagdad. Tbe whole transactioa is less tban a babble 
— a mere figment of the imagination." 

"But may it not be poasible that, witbout jowe- 
knowledge . . . ." 

"No oriental undertaking can be set on foot 
out my knowledge," replied Mr. Melchisedek, stifflyj 
"I employ agenta tbrougbout the Eaat wbose busuw 
it is to keep me informed on. these subjects." 

"Good Heavensl" murmured Saxon; "I do not' 
know how to believe it!" 

"Beaidea," added the Commercial Äutbority, "the 
tbing is impracticable." 

"Wby so?" 

"In the firat place, the obstacles to tbe Saphrates' 
route by land are innuraerable -— perbaps altogether 
insurmoantable. In the second place, Sidon, whicb is 
to this scheine what Alesaudria is to the geanine 
route, is one of the moat dangeroua pointa of the Syrian 

Is that posBible?" exclaimed Saxon. "I have 
read of tbe harbonr of Sidon in Homer — in the Bible 
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— in ancient and medisßval history. Surely it is the 
seaport of Damascus?" 

"It was," replied Mr. Melchisedek; "but it bas 
not been a seaport for more than two bundred years. 
Wben tbe Emir Fakreddin defended bis territory against 
tbe encroacbments of Amnratb tbe Fourtb, be fiUed tbe 
barbour in order to prevent tbe Turkisb fleet from 
approacbing tbe town. Since tbat time no vessel of size 
bas dared to attempt an entrance." 

Saxon stood bewildered, witb bis eyes fixed upon 
tbe map. 

"I fear you bave been defrauded to a considerable 
extent," said Mr. Melcbisedek, politely. 

"To be defrauded is, I suppose, tbe lot of tbe 
Ignorant," replied Saxon; "but it is not so mucb for 
tbe money tbat I care. It is for tbe — tbe . '. . ." 

"Precisely," said Mr. Melcbisedek. "Tbe swindle." 

Saxon sbrunk from tbe word as if it stung bim. 

"I am very mucb obliged to you," be said bastily. 

"Pray do not name it, Mr. Trefalden. I am bappy 
to bave been useful to you." 

And witb tbis Mr. Melcbisedek again touebed tbe 
silver band-bell, saluted bis visitors in stately fasbion, 
and remained standing tili tbe Armenian bad usbered 
tbem from bis presence. 

Back tbey went again, tbrougb tbe five magnificent 
rooms, down tbe marble staircase, now all ablaze witb 
lamps of . quaint and beautiful designs , and out across 
tbe spacious courtyard. 

It was now dusk. A delicious breeze was blowing 
off tbe sea; tbe Frankisb quarter was füll of promenaders ; 
and a band was playing in tbe great Square before tbe 
Frencb Consulate, 
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But Saxon strode on towards the Hotel de TEurope, 
observing nothing; and Castletowers foUowed him-si- 
lently. Not tili they were again alone in their own 
sitting-room did He venture to break in upon bis Mend's 
meditations. 

*^I am afraid tbis is a bad business, Trefalden," he 
Said. 

"A terrible business ! " replied Saxon, leaning moodily 
out of tbe window. 

Tbe Earl laid bis band upon tbe young man's 
sboulder. 

"Is your loss very beavy?" be asked gendy. 

"Nearly balf my fortune." 

"Good Heavens, Trefalden!" 

Saxon sigbed bitterly. 

"Yes," be replied; "it is a loss not to be counted 
by tbousands, or tens of tbousands, or bundreds of 
tbousands — but millions. I bave been robbed of two 
millions." 

"But not irrecoverably robbed! You bave the law 
to appeal toi" 

"Tbe law can do notbing for me," replißd Saxon. 

"Tbe law can do everytbing, if one bas prompt 
recourse to it. Supposing tbat tbese swindlers bave fled, 
you can set a bundred detectives at tbeir beels; you can 
bunt tbem down like vermin — you can , . . ." 

"I teil you, Castletowers, I can do notbing," inter- 
rupted Saxon impatiently. 

"Wby not?" 

Saxon was silent 

" Wbo laid tbe scbeme before you? Wbo sold you 
tbe forged sbares?" 

Still Saxon made no reply. 
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A foreboding of the truth flashed suddenly across 
Lord CasÜetowers' mind. 

"Gracious powers!" he faltered. "Surely — it is 
aot possible — can it be tbat Mr. Trefalden . . . ." 

"Don't ask me!" said Saxon passionately, "don't 
ask meT^ 

Then, breaking down all at once, he exclaimed: — 

"But, oh, it's not the money, Castletowers! It's not 
the laoney that I grieve about!" 

"I understand that," replied the Earl, scarcely less 
agitated than himself. "Who would have conceived 
that Mr. Trefalden could be so base?" 

"My own kinsman — my friend, whom I loved and 
trusted!" 

"The friend whom we all trusted," said the Earl. 

Saxon looked at him with an alarmed, almost an 
imploring, eipression — opened his lips, as if to speak 
— checked himself, and turned away with a heavy 
sigh. 

He had now no doubt that his cousin had wronged 
Lord Castletowers of that twenty-five thousand pounds; 
bat he could not bring himself to say what he suspected. 
Besides, there was still a hope .... 

At all events, he would wait — wait and think. 
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Thbbb are some emergencies in which men muit 
i can only tum to their own thoughts for guidaiBB 
emergeneiea in which the least experienced ire 
better able to help themseives than others are to ielp 
them; in whicli the wiaCBt counsel from without ia of 
less value than that counael which comes from vithin. 
Such was Saxon's poaition when he made the cniel 
diucovery of his couain's baseneas. He waa stunned — 
cruBhed ■ — - bewildered. He neither knew hov to act, 
nor what to think. A change and a shadoiv seemed 
all at once to have come oyer the face of the heavena. 
That simple faith in hiti fellow-man which had made, 
vealth so pleasant, life so sweet, the present so sunnj, 
and the future so fair, was ahaken siiddenly to its 
foundations. He feit like one who is overtaken by an 
earthcjuake. Where his home stood but a moment be- 
fore, there is now a heap of fallen mins; where hia 
garden lay, all bright with trees and liowers, there is 
now but a yawning chasm. He dreads to move, to 
Btand still, to go hackward or forward, lest tho gronnd 
should open and swallow hini. There is nothing be- 
fore him, nothing behind him, but desolation. 

As be had told Castletowers in the first ontbreak 
of his trouhle, it waa not, indeed, "the money" that 
he lamented. He would have givea more than he had 
lost to believe again in William Trefalden, and know 
him for "a goud man and true." It was not the 
money. He scarcely thought of it. He was rieh with- 
out it. PertmpB — for he was beginning to loathe 
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the wealth which had wrought all this evil — he sHould 
liave been richer still if he liad never possessed it. No 
- it was that he had, in his simple, manly, hear<y 
way, truly loved his cousin — loved him, looked up 
to him, tmsted him implicitlj. It was that he had 
been, all along, the mere blind victim of a gigantic 
fraud, deliberately planned, mercilesslj carried forward, 
callously consummated. This. was the blow! This was 
the wrong! This was "the pity of it!" 

He had to bear it, to fight through il, to think it 
out for himself. He had, above all, to consider what 
he should do next. That was the great problem — 
what to do next 

For he was determined not to have recourse to the 
law! He had made up his mind to that from the first. 
The money might go — was gone, probably. At all 
events, he would never foul the Trefalden name in a 
public court, or drag the man whom he had called by 
the sacred name of "friend" before a public tribunal. 
At the same time, however, might it not yet be possible 
to recover some portion of the money. William Tre- 
falden believed him to be in Norway, and doubtless 
calculated on the three months which Saxon had laid 
out for his northem trip. Perhaps he had not yet 
taken flight. 

The more Saxon thought about it, the more he be- 
came convinced that his wisest course would be to 
hasten back to London, confront his cousin, and wrest 
from him whatever might yet be recoverable of the 
stolen millions. There were great improbabilities in the 
way, but even in the face of these improbabilities, the 
effort was worth making. 

And then there was the Castletowers mortgage .... 
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bnt Saxon had already conaldered Low ttat difficulty 
might be met. 

Pi)or jouDg fellowl He lay awake all night turn- 
iug tliese thiogs over in his mind; and in the moming', 
SB 80on aa it was day, he went down without even 
knocking at Lord Castletowers' door aa Le passed by, 
and out into tlie streets. 

Wten he came back to breakfast, his face wore a ^m 
- brigbt look of deciaion and purpose. ^M 

"I have been down to the landing-place , Castle- ^M 
towere," he said, "lookiiig after the Albula, and mafc- .^ 
ing Bome inquiries of the people about the quays. I 
think I onght to give np thia Mediterranean toor, aad 
go back to England." 

"I am sure of it," replied the Earl. "I was 
about to snggest it to you myaelf if yow had not pro- 
poaed it." 

"And, 'if 'twere well 'twere done, 'twere well 'twere 
done quickly.' " ^M 

"You will go by eteamer, of conrse?" ^M 

"I woold if I could; bnt the French steamer left 
yeaterday, and there will be none of the Peninsalar 
and Oriental Company 's boats leaving before neit 
week; so the best and only tliing to be done is to eücTi • 
to the yacht for the present. The wind is direct in 
OUT favour; the Albula will skim along like a gull; 
and by pusbing forward at once to Malta, we may 
catch one of the Italian boats. At all events, we sball 
not be Standing stillj and even to be moving is some- 
thing, when one is so intolerably restless." 

"I am ready to start with you tbis very moment," 
said the Earl. 

"Thank yon," replied Saxon, with a sigh. "You 
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mnst come back here, yon know, when you have got 
rid of me, and go on to Cairo and the Pyramids, as 
we had intended before tbis bappened." 

"Witbout you?" 

"Wby not? I sball, of course, leave tbe yacbt in 
your cbarge." 

Tbe Earl sbook bis bead. 

"No, no, Trefalden," be said. "Tbe yacbt can be 
sent bome in tbe care of tbe master; but you and I 
must certainly not part Company unless you feel you 
bad ratber be witbout me." 

"Tbat's impossible; but . . . ." 

"But me no buts. Solitary travelling bas no cbarm 
for me. If you reject my society, I sball simply go 
bome to Castletowers as fast as I can." 

So it was agreed tbat tbe friends sbould embark 
witbout an bour's delay, making direct for tbe nearest 
port in wbicb a Marseilles steamer was likely to be 
found. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Homeward Boond. 

That fate is always adverse to a man in baste; 
tbat notbing important in tbis world is ever to be bad 
at tbe precise moment wben it is most needed; tbat tbe 
train is certain to be balf-an-bour late or tbe watcb 
ten minutes slow, wben every moment is more precious 
tban gold and one*s wbole being seems to be concen- 
trated on tbe one act of pusbing forward — are facts 
wbicb call for no evidence beyond tbat wbicb comes 
witbin tbe drcle of eacb man^s experience. 
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^^^ In obedience, then, to what may be called the Law ^H 

of HiDdiances, the Albula jnst missed the stGamer at ^H 
Valetta by an hour aod tliree-C|u arters. Being told, ^M 

^^^ however, that hy ninnine: before tiie wind to Messina ^ 
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however, that hy ninning before the wind to Messina 
without delay, they wonld be certain to catch the 
French TOwl steam-packet for Marseilles direct, the 
travellers crowded all sail, and went on. Arrived at 
Messina, they learned that this hoat had started at 
noon, and that no öther would bo dne tili that day 
week. There waa now nothing for it hnt to go 
Naples. 

But the wind was no longer directly in their favonr, 
and their progress was conaeqnently so much the 
slower. After taeking laboriously along the Calabrian 
coast, they at length beheld all that wondrous panorama 
which surrounds the Gulf uf Salerno unfold itself be- 
fore thera as they passed — Piestum, Aiaalfi, Salemo, 
Vesnvius, and, at last, the glorious bay, witL its sen- 
tinel islets lying oiit to sca. 

They landed at the Molo Grande. The white Sag 
of the Bonrbon was flying from the twin Castles down 
beside the quays, from the arsenal, and from the mast- 
heads of tho steam-frigates in the harbonr. There, 
pacing to-and-fro upon the pier, were the Neapolitan 
sentries with their white cross-belts — ^those same cross- 
belts at which Saxon and Castletowers fired so many 
shots at Melazzo. 

They soon found that the boat wbicb they bad 
missed at Messina was, above all others, the oue which 
they should have taken. No other went to Marseilles 
direct, and no other would go at all for at least forty- 
eight bours, from the time of their arrival in the har- 
bour. It was now Thursday morning, and the order 
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of departure was as follows: there was the boat of tho 
Messageries ImptSriales, which Icft Naplea every Tuea- 
ilay at 5 p.m.; there was Üie boat of the Two Sicilies 
Mail Steani N^ai-igation Company, whicb went every 
Wednesday at the same bour; and there were two other 
boats every Saturday, besides the chance of a merehant 
steamer, which had no fixed dates for departure, but 
waa espected to be ready abont that timc. But eveiy 
one of theae steanierB, witliout exception, touched at 
Civita Vecchia, and aome touched not only at Civita 
Vecchia, bat also at Genoa and Leghorn. 

In ahort, tLey could not possibly get o£F before 
Saturday at noon, and even then must sufFer loas of 
time by putting in at the papal port by the way. 

However, there was no help for it. Wait one 
whole day and part of two othera, they must; 
determined to make the delay aa pleasant aa \ 
and Uie Bari undertook tii show Saxon all that could 
be scen of Naples in tlie time. 

How they rattled down to Pompeü by rail; dined 
on the Chiaja; heard tbe "Barbifere" at the San Carlo; 
supped in the open air on the terrace of the Albergo 
della Villa di Roma: ate mattoni ices and maccaroni to 
their heart's content; and wandered on the Molo, watch- 
ing the red glow above Vesuvius long after those hours 
at which more reasonable travellera are in ihtii beds 
— needa no recapitulation here- 

To a stranger, the fair city aeeraed all careleas se- 
curity, all mirth, all holiday. Who that knew not 
every infiection of the populär voice, every flash of the 
populär hnmour, could have guesaed that there waa 
revolt at the hoart of that ahouting, laughing, noiay 
crowd? "Who wonld have dreanied that tlie Qcee«h». 
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holding foi-th in the Largo del Mercato was only kept 
from preaching the "movimento" by t!iB sight of tliose 
croBsbelts Bcattered, as if by chance, ainong the crnwd? 
Or that the Canta Storia on the Molo, chanting hia 
monotonous stanzas to aa eager circle of boatmeu and 
lazzaroni , was ready to Substitute the name of Gari- 
baldi for that of Einaldo whenever the sentry waa out 
of hearing? Who would have supposed that in every 
coffee-shop and trattoria; round every lemonade and 
maecaroni stall, in front of every mouutebank'a plat- 
fonn, and in tho porch of every church, the one pre- 
vailing, absorhing topic npon every lip was the ad- 
3 of the national army? 

Tet BO it wus. Garibaldi had crosaed from Sicüy, 

and landed in Calabria only a few days before, and 

all NapleB was boiling over with hope and exnltation. 

The wildest fales, the most extravagant anticipations 

were afloat. Every man whiepered "Viva Garibaldi!" 

in hia neighbour's ear; but none had yet dared to give 

voice to the populär watcliword. In the meanwhile, 

^^_ an irrepressible under-current of revolntionary propa- 

^^^ gandiam was beginning to agitate the surface of Ne»- 

^^H politati tife. Though not yet apparent to the casiutl 

^^H observer, this dispositiou was perfoctly understood hy 

^^1 the Neapolitan authorities, who were doing all in their 

^^H power to keep it down by means of the streng band. 

^^M The guns of St. Elmo, the Gastel Nuovo, and the 

^^H Caatel dell' Ovo were pointed ominouiily npon the town. 

^^H Small bodies of military were constantly perambulating 

^^H the principal tboroughfares , mingling in every crowd, 

^^H and loitering about the places of populär resort. Äbove 

^^H all, the littLe theatre San Carliao, in the Largo del 

^^H Gastello, was shut np. Saxon and Ca^tletowerB had 
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gone down there on their way to the opera, intending 
to pay a visit toPulicldnello; but they found the.doors 
closed, and a sentiy pacing before them. That witty 
and patriotic puppet had fallen a victim to bis political 
opinions, and was now a State prisoner in bis own little 
tbeatre. 

Sucb was the condition of Naples wben Saxon 
made bis first acquaintance witb ibe beautifhl city. 
Tbe king was still at tbe Palazzo Beale, tbe people 
were in a ferment, and Garibaldi was on Üie marcb. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Oolonna's Hand. 

Thby were going up Vesnvins. 

Happy youtb, wbicb can forget its cares so easily, 
and float witb every tidel Here were two young men 
snatcbing a basty breakfast on tbe terrace in front of 
tbeir botel, wbUe tbe carriage wbicb was to convey 
tbem to Besina waited at tbe door. Tbey bad risen 
with the snn; they we in high spirits; they talked 
more tban tbey ate, and laugbed more tban eitber. 
Wbo would bave supposed tbat tbe one bad been 
robbed of balf bis fortune and tbe otber rejected by tbe 
lady of bis love? Wbo would bave supposed tbat 
eacb bad a real sorrow at beart? And, above all, wbo 
would not covet tbat bealtby elasticity of temper wbicb 
enabled tbem to put tbeir troubles aside, and make tbe 
best of tbe sunsbiny present? 

"Confound tbe arm!" said tbe Earl. "I don't 
know bow I am to get up tbe cone witbout tbe belp 
ofiti" 
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"Yon must be carried," replied Saxon, vigoronsly 
atUcking a fragrant "bifteek," BUrrounded by a goldea 
fence of "porames de terre frites," "It's espenaiva 
and ignominioUB ; but I can suggest nothing better." 

"Consent to becnme a parcel!" exclaimed the Earl« 
"Never. Am I not a man and a biped?" 

"Men and bipeda muat occasioually do what th^ 1 
don't like, I presume, as well as women and quadrn- 
peds," replied Saion. 

"There is one consolatory fact of whicli I am qnite 1 
certain," replied tbe Earl; "and that ia tbat men and 
bipeds have the best of the bargain — at al! eventa, in 
this World." j 

"Not a doubt of it "What splendid stuff Üüb *] 
Lachryma is!" 

"Tbere's a poor wretch down there, however, who I 
looks aa if bis worldly bargain Lad been bad enougtl" | 
aaid tbe Earl, tossing a handful of carlini to a beggar J 
wbo bad been mumbling and bowing in the road be- I 
low, ever since tbe young men bad sat down to break—, 

Tbe waiter in attendance sbrugged bis sbonlders. 
and smiled. 

"Soh' tutti ladroni, signore," eaid he. "TKÜi — 
tutii! " 

The beggar picked up tbe coins with a great sbow 
of gratitade, and called apon a variety of eaiuts to 
ebower down blesaings on tbe giver. 

"Good Heayenfll" exclaimed Saxon, setting down 
tbe glasa whicb be bad just raised to bis lips. 

Tbe Earl looked up in surprise. 

"Wby, my good fellow," said he, "what is the 
matter with yon? Yon look as if yon bad seen agboat." 
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Bnt, instead of replying, Saxon tumed to the 
waiter, 

"Bring me a cup of atrong coffee," he said. "Bring 
it immediately." 

The waiter withdre'w. Saxon at once laid his hand 
on hia friend's arm, leaned doser to him, and Baid in 
a hurried whiaper: — 

"It's Signor Montecnculi — that Montecuculi whoni 
I saw once at Castletowers!" 

"Montecuculi! "Where? What do you mean?" 

"There — the beggar yonder^don't you aee? He 
has something to say to na!" 

"But are yon certain?" 

"Certain. I saw hia face quite plainly. Ha! 
What's thia?" 

The beggar had withdrawn a litüe into the shade 
of the roadside trees; but astone came whirring thiough 
the air, and craahed down, as Saxon spoke, into the 
midst of the hreakfast-table. There was a paper twisted 
abont it, which the Earl had barely time to aecure be- 
fore the waiter came back. Äs soon aa that function- 
ary could be again diamiaaed, the young mett hastened 
to examine it. 

"Colonna's hand!" exciaimed the Earl, as his eyea 
feil on the writing. 

There were but three or four Unea, aud they ran 

"/» great peril. Coneeahd mar the coaet. JFkemies 
an the alert. Bring a amUng hoat. jinchor off »höre in 
a Une teith the rtUn» of Camts. Be prepared leith a rowh 
hat, and look out fw signah äbrnt dusk." 

"How lucky that we were detained here!" was 
Saxoa's first exclamation. 

Half a milio» of J(o«^. U. 
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"We must not tMnk of Vesuvius now," Said the 
Earl. 

"Of course not!" 

"We can say tliat we have changed our minds and 
prefer a day on the water. It will be easy to cruise 
about the coast in that direction, fishing, er sketch- 
mg. 

"Nothing easier." 

"And we'll get him ofF, somehow!" 

"That we will, in spite of Francesco Secondo!" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Orthodox British Toorists. 

The Albula coasted ostentatiously abont the bay 
all the forenoon, but shortly after midday rounded 
Monte Procida, and cast anchor at the point indicated 
in Colonna's note. 

Her crew was now strengthened by the addition of 
a small, activej, swarthy Italian sailor, with gold rings 
in bis ears, and a scarlet cap upon bis head. He was 
an "odd band" whom Saxon had, apparently, picked 
up upon the quay; and he had not been on board five 
minutes before he betrayed bis utter incapacity to handle 
a rope. This sailor was Montecuculi. 

Himself proscribed and in hourly peril of recogni- 
tion, he had been for three days vainly trying to get 
Colonna off from bis hiding place at Cumae. Finding 
it impossible, in consequence of the vigilance of the 
harbour police, to make the attempt by sea, he was in 
the act of organising an armed expedition ^ by land, 
when he heard that an English yacht had just come 
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into port Groing down himself after dark, lie found 
to his great joy that the Albula waa Saxon Trefalden's 
property, and that Lord Castletowera wob with him at 
the Hotel Graa' Bretagna. 

"I tried to aee yon. last evening," said he, as they 
leaned, chatting, over the aide of the vessel; "butthough 
I heard of you at many places, I could find you at 
none, Tbia moming, however, I waa determined not 
to be bafded-, ea I bave been hanging about the Ghiaja 
ever since daybreak." 

"It was an act of great impmdence on Colonna'a 
part, to venture over to the mainland before Garibaldi 
waa in Naples," said the Earl. 

"Impradence! It was madness. Nothing leas. I 
have been in Naples myself for the last three iveeka, 
attending tbe meetings of our secret societiea, and dis- 
tribating the Dictator's proclamations; but tben I am 
known only to onr own people, and there ia no prioe 
upon my head. I heard some days ago that Colonna 
had been seen at Gaeta; but I did not helieve it." 

"At Gaeta!" repeated the Earl. "Nay, what conld 
he expect, save dtinger, in a royalist stronghold like 
Gaota?" 

"What, indeed! Ma che volete? He has been 
numing his head into the lion's mouth all hm life." 

"Heaven grant that Le may not have done 60 once 
too often." 

"Were it not that no band on earth conld Imitate 
hia writing," aatd Montecncnlj, "lahould have anspected 
a trap; but of the genninenesa of bis note there can be 
no doubt" 

"How did it reach you?" asked the Earl. 

"It waa left for me, aomewhat myaterionsly, at tbe 
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little trattoria where I dine. The messenger was a boy 
■whom nobody knew, and he merely gave it in without 
a Word, and ran away." 

"But wbat was Signor Colonna doing at Gtaeta?" 
aaked Saxon. 

The Italian shrugged his Shoulders sJgnificantly. 

"Garibaldi has only to onter Naples by one gate 
for Francesco to walk out by the oÄer," replied hej 
"and Gaeta gavo shelter to the Pope ten years ago. It 
is a difficult place to deal with, and, of course, if it 
eotild be gained over beforehand, our position would 
be materiallj streagthened. But Colonna was not the 
man for such an expedition. A less preciouä life should 
liave been bazarded." 

"I wonder where he is now!" said theEarl, taking 
an anxious survey of tbe coast through his glass. 

"I think I can guess," replied Montecuculi. "Tou 
Hse that Tolcanic hill, lying back yonder from the shore? 
That is tbe Äcropolis of Cumfe; and a regiment miglit 
find hiding-room in the mysterious caves and paesageB 
with which it is perforal«d in eyery direoüon." 

"I think I can see them," eiclaimed Saxon. "They 
look like rabbit burrows." 

"There are hundreds of them — all hewn in the 
solid tufa. They were ancient beyond all record io 
the timo of Virgil; and no one knowa wliither they 
lead, or by wbat hands they were excavated." 

It was now proposed that Saion and Castletowers 
should land, on pretext of sketching, leaving the Äl- 
bula at anchor ahout half a mile from shore. They 
pnt off accordingly in the smaU boat, taking one of 
Saxon's English aailors with them, and leaving Monte- 
cucoli oa board the yacht. 
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The sliore was flat and matshy, fringed with tall 
reeds, and scattercd over with fragments of veiy ancient 
masomy. Among these reeda tliey moored theh: boat, 
and landing, found themBelves face to face with a Nea- 
politan. sentry. 

TJp tili this moment no human creatnre had beea 
visible along the lonely coast. Scanning it carefiüly 
from the deck of the Alhula and detecting no sign of 
life for miles on either side, they had aaid to each 
other that nothing would be easier than to bring off 
the fugitive in open -day; yet no sooner had they set 
foot upon the sand than their frieud's danger Btood 
hodily before them in the shape of an armed Benünel. 

The man neither challenged them nor opposed their 
landing; but stood by, leaning on his miisket, quiet 
and observant. Saxon and Castletowers, on the other 
band, with an air of the ntmost unconcem, lit their 
cigars, and began looking ahout for a favourable point 
of view. 

Presently the Earl went up to the sentry, and ad- 
drefised hini. 

"Seugaie, amico,^' Said he, "but what hill is that 
yonder?" 

"H la rocca dt Cumte, signore," replied the soldier. 

"Cnma?" repeated the Earl. 

"Si, tignore. Cunus antico." 

"Grazie nwlte,''' said Castletowers, and immediately 
pulled a hook from his pocket, and began reading. 
The hook was Childe Harold; but the last edition of 
Murray could not have anawered his pnrpoae hetter. 
The sentry concluded it was a gnide-hook, set down 
the new comera as inoffensive tourists, and took no 
^rther nodce of them. 
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TLey then waiidered a little way up the shore tili 
they carae to a cluinp of pines, in thc sliade of wliich 
tiey Bat down. Ilere Saion, wlio was in truth no 
artist, proceeded to make a skotcli. 

Presently another aentry made hia appearance. Like 
the first, he aeemed to rise out of the very earth, and 
yet made no show of watchfulnees. Having paced 
slowly past the pine-clump twice or thrice, he withr-' 
drew to a point of rising ground about a quarter of &■ 
mile diatant, and there took up his position. 

"Trefalden," eaid the Earl, "wo are wat«hed." 

"Evidently." 

"What is to be done?" 

"Heaven knows!" 

"It is my belief that the place Bwarme with aoW. 
diers." ■ I 

"And I feel aa if the very wr were füll of eytm. 
and eara." 

"Poor Colonna!" 

Then, for a few moments, they were both silent, 

"I'U teil you what I think we mnat do, Castle- 
towera," sald Saxon, "Seem to aaU away, and then 
come back again at dusk." 

Despite bis ansiety, the Earl could not forbear a 

"Decidedly, my friend," said be, "yon have no 
gonina for intrigne." 

"lan't my plan a good one?" 

"It ia the most artlcss artifice that ever oozed from 
an honest brain. No, no. We must do aomething 
mnch more cunning than that." 

"Then I fear you will have to invent tt" 

"I think I have done so already. You mu^t go on 
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sketching for a few hours longer. We must tlien prc- 
tend to be hungiy . . . ." 

"No need for pretence on my part," said Saxon: 
"I am frightfuUy hungry „ow." 

"You will have to faet for some time, then; because 
it is my object to prolong oxa stay here tili dnsk, and, 
in Order to do tbat, we mnst drive off the dinner 
question to the last moment. Having done tbis we 
will go up boldly to one of tbe sentries, inquire our 
way to the nearest inn, and get something to eat. By 
the' time we have dlned it will be dnsk. Colonna will 
then only have to steal down to the shore and hide 
himself in our boat; and the object for which we are 
here will be triumphantly accomplished." 

"It seems to me," said Saxon, "that we should 
have done better had we foUowed Colonna*s own In- 
structions more closely, and not come tili after sunset^^ 

The Earl shook his head. 

"Our only course," he replied, "was to land openly, 
to sketch, and idle, and play the orthodox British 
tourist. By doing this, we disarm snspicion; by stealing 
along the coast after snnset, we should infalÖbly have 
aroused the attention of every royalist within half-a- 
dozen miles of the place." 

"I daresay you are right," said Saxon; "but in the 
meanwhile I am starving." 

"I fear you must continue to starve for the 
present." 

"Then I heg you to understand that I decline to 
sit still under the treatment Suppose we go over the 



rums." 
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"Will you not finish your sketch first?' 

"My sketch!" ejaculated Saxon, contemptuously. 
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"Pshaw! my sketclies are tLe moat imsatisfactory daal»' ^| 
in the world. The inore I finish them, the worse tbey. ^M 
get If I had put thia down Iialf-aa-hour ago, it would ^M 
have been ever so nmcb better than it is now." 

The Earl still Iiesitated. Not knowing where Co- 

lonna toigbt be bidden, be donbted whetber tbey onght 

^^^ to go iip to the ruina or not. At last tbey decided that 

^^L Ortbodos British tourists would be ceitain to see all tbat . 

^^H eould be seen; and ao went across the broiling plaia 

^^r and np to the foot of the Cuniffian Monnt, Arrived, 

^^^ however, at the Arco Felice, they were met by a thiid 

aentry, wbo interposed bis bayonet aomewhat nncere- 

monionsly between them and the gate. The ruina, b» 

^^^ Said, were cloaed to the public, and could only be seen I 

^^K by Order of the Boyal Chamberlain. J 

^^1 They tried expoBtulation, tbey tried bribery, bnt iif 1 

^^V Tain. The man was immoveahle. So Saxon bad to. i 

^^ make another sketch, and then another, to paaa the ,1 

time away, T 

At length the day bcgan to docline, and the Eafl< J 
judged tbat they might proceed to the second step iH' I 
their plan. So they went back to the sentinel at tberi 
Arco Feiice, and inquired if he knew where they mlght-"« 
purehaae aometliing to eat. T 

The Boldier sbrugged liis shouldera, and believed 
there was no albergo nearer than Patria. 

"How far are we from Patria?" aaked tbe Earl. 
"Aboüt eight miles." 

"Eight milea! But, amico, we bave not eaten sinoe J 

breakfaat — - we are atarving, la there no farm-houBO-J 

near at band?" A 

"Oh, ^curo. There is a podere about a quarter of i 

an hour hence." 
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"In which direetion?" 

"roUowing the coast-road towards Litemum." 
"A thousand thanks! Good evening, amico." 
**£iwna 8er a, ngnorey 

With this, the young men tnmed away, and hastened 
in the direetion indicated. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Gry of the Chiti. 

Their path lay down hy the shore, and the sun 
was low before they reached the house of which they 
were in search. It was a large, rambling, half-ruinous 
place, with the discoloured plaster all scaling away 
from the walls, an old stone trough Standing out in the 
road close by, and bundles of stored hay and straw 
sticking out through the shutterless Windows of the 
basement story. A few half-starved oxen were lying 
about on the scant sward behind the house; a cock 
strutted on the dunghill before the door; and two 
sickly looking women plied their distaflPs under the 
shade of a vine in a crazy little pergohttay overlooking 
the sea. 

These women dropped their work with alacrity 
when accosted by Lord Castletowers, and hastened to 
provide the travellers with such poor fare as the place 
afforded. And it was poor enough. An omelette, a 
loaf of rye bread, a plate of salted fish, and a little 
fruit, was all they had to o£Per; but Saxon and Castle- 
towers had not fasted all day for nothing. They feasted 
as heartily as if their table had been spread in the best 
hotel in Naples, and emptied a bettle of the thinnest 
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coiintry wine wiüi as keen a gosto es if it Imd been 
"long imprisoned Ctecuban" or "ficty Faleriaii." 

When at length they liad eaten and drunk and were 
Batißfied, and Lad recompensed the good women of the 
house for their hospitalitj, it was qnite duek — the 
magical dnäk of an early autumn evesing in sonth 
Italy, when the earth is folded to rest in a deep aod 
tender gloom which scarcely seemH like night, and tlie 
grass is alight with glow-wovms, and the air kindling 
with fireflies, and the sky one vaüt mosaic of stara. 

The diflicnlt part of their undcrtaking was now at 
band. Even in traveraiug the coast-road between the 
podere and that point where their boat lay moored, they 
had to exercise all the discretion of which they were 
masters. It was important that they shonld neitLer 
attract, nor seem to avoid, obseryatinn. They had to 
tread lightly, without riaking the appearance of caution ; 
to walk neither slow nor fast; to avail themselvea of 
the shelter of every rock, and wall, and bush along the 
road, and yet not to seem aa if tUey were creeping in 
the shade; and, above all, to keep open eyes and ears 
and silent tongues, for fear of aiirprise. 

Going along thns, they Boon left the solitary podtre 
behind. There was no moon; but the darkneas was 
strangely trauBparent, and the mountainous outlinea of 
the twjn ialanda, lachia and Procida, were diatinctly 
visible on the far horizon. Wbore the languid sea just 
glided to the shore, a shiftlDg phosphoreaeent gleam 
faintjy came and went npou the margin of the sands; 
and preaently, lying a littlo off, with her sails oll fiirled 
like the folded wiiigs of a sleeping bird, tbe Älbula 
came diinly into eight. 

They pauaed. All was profonndly quiet, Scaroe 
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a breätb disturbed the perfect stillness of sea and shore. 
Now and tben a faint shiver seemed to mn through 
the tall reeds down by the water's edge; but that was 
all. Kad a pebble fallen, the yoong men must haye 
heard it where they stood. 

"I don't believe there^s a living sonl on this beach 
but ourselves," whispered Saxon. 

"Heaven grant it! " replied the Earl, in the same tone. 

"What shall we do next?" 

"I think we cannot do better than go down to 
the boat, and there lie in readiness for whatever may 
happen." 

They found the boat just where they had left it 
six or seven hours before, and their sailor lying in it 
at füll length, fast asleep. Without ronsing him, they 
crouched down in the shelter of the reeds, and waited. 

"You have your revolver, Trefalden?" whispered 
the Earl. 

"Yes, in my band." 

"And you can pull an oar if necessary?" 

"Of course." 

The Earl sighed impatiendy. 

"This cursed arm," said he, "renders me more 
helpless than a woman. Hush! did you hear a footstep 
on the sand?" 

"No; I heard nothing." 

"Listen." 

They listened breathlessly; but all was still, like 
death. 

"There is something awful in the silence," said 
Saxon. 

"I wish to Heaven we knew what the signal would 
be," muttered the Earl. 



And tUön they lay a long thne without speaking 



"I feel as if my lirobs were ossifying," whispered 
tbo Earl, by-and-by. 

"And I never longed 30 mucb in my life to do 
Bometbing noisy," replied Saxon. "I am at this mo- 
ment possessed by an almost irresistible impulse 
ahoat 'Viva Garibaldi!' Huahl what'a that?" 

It was a faint, plaintive, distant cry lika noibi 
that tbe mountaineer had ever beard befüre; but tbe 
Earl recognised it immediately, 

"It 18 only the chiii," said he. 

"Tbe what?" 

"Tbe cbib — a little summer owl, common through« 
out Italy. I alraoBt wonder we bave not beard it be-^ 
fore; tbough, to be sure, tbe season is somewbat aä- 
vanced." 

"The creature has an unearthly note," said Saxoiui 
"Tbere! I beard it again." 

"It seema to be coming tbis way," said Caatle-' 
towers. 

He had acarcely apoken, when tbe melancboly call 
floated towarda tbem for tbe tbird time. Saxon dropped 
bia band suddenly upon bis friend'a aboulder. 

"That is no owl's cry," be wbispered. 
buman voice. I would stake niy life on it" 

"No, no." 

"I teil yon, yea. It ia the Signal." 

The Earl wonid not believe it; but Saxon imilated' 
tbe note and it was echoed immediately. 

"Tbere," said he," I told yoa ao." 

"Nonsense; all owla will do that I bave made' 
them answer me bnndreds of timea." 
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Bot Saxon püinteJ eagerly forward. 

"Look!" he Baid; "look, cloae ander that wiill yon- 
der, Don't you see aomething moving?" 

The Earl stared into the darkness as if he would 
pierce tlirough it. 

"I diink I do," he replied; "a something — a 
ehadow ! " 

"Shall we not Bhow ouraelves?" 

"Suppose it is a sentry!" 

"It is no sentry." 

"Try the cry again." 

Saxon tried the cry again, and again it was promptly 
cchoed. He immediately roused the sleeping seaman 
and Btepped out cautiously beyond the shelter of the 
reeds. 

As he did so, the shadow under the wall became 
stationary. 

Then he listeaed, advanced a few pa«es, treading ao 
lightly and swiftly that the sand scarcely grated under 
his feet; and, having traversed ahout half the iuter- 
mediate distance, came to a halt. 

He had no aooner halted, than the shadow was 
Seen to move again, and steal a few yards neaier. 

And now Saxon, watching the approaching form 
with eyes traiaed to darkness and diatance, was atruck 
with a sndden conviction that it was not Colonna. As 
this doubt flashed through Lis nünd, the shadow stopped 
again, and a low, distinct, penetrating whisper came to 
him on the air: — 

"CÄ.V?" 

To which Saxon, quick as thonght, replied: — 

"Montecuculi," 

Instoiitlf the shadow lifted its head, cried aload^ 
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"chiii! chiii! chiiil" three times in succeasion, and, 
leaviDg the gloom of the wall , came runiiing' iip 
to Saxon wbere lie Htood, It was not Colonna, but 
a slight active boy clad in snme kind of loose blouse, 

"AU'a well," he said in Italian. "Wliere ia your 
boat?" 

"Close at band." 

"Is all ready?" J 

"AU." I 

"Quick, Iben! He will be here inütantly." 

Thcy ran to tbe boat. Tbe lad jiimped in, the 
aailor grasped bis oare, Castletowers kept walcb, and 
Saxon Btood ready to sbove off. 

Then followed a moment of anxious suspense. 

Suddenly tbe sharp, stinging report of a rifle rang 
through tbe silence. The boy uttered a half-snp- 
prossed cry, and made as if be wonld fling bimself from 
tbe boat; bat Saxon, wlth roagh kindnoss, thrust him 
back. 

"Ton young fooll" siüd he, authoritaüvely, "sit 
still." 

At tbe samo moment they beheld tbe gleam of a 
distant torch, heard a muh of rapid footfalla on tbe 
beach, and saw a man rnnning down wildly towarda 
tbe sea. 

Saxon dart«d out to nieet bim. 

"Courage!" he cried. "TbiK way." 

But the fngitive, instead of following, staggered and 
Btood still. 

"I cannot," Le gasped. "I am eihansted, Save 
youraelves." 

A tosBing fire of torcbes was now visible not a 
couple of hundred yards away in the direction of Cutnie, 



and more tlian one bullet came wIiiBÜing over the heads 
of those on the beach. 

In tlie meanwliile Saxon had taken Colonna np 
bodily in hia arma, and strode with bim to tbe boat 
like a yonng giaiit. 

Ab he did this, a yell of diBCoverj- broke from the 
lips of the parauers. On they came, firing and Bhont- 
ing tumultnoüsly; but only in timo to aee tbe boat 
shoved off, and to find a broad gap of sah water be- 
tween tbemBelves and their prey. 

"Viva Garibaldil" shonted Saxon, firing bis re- 
volver triumpbantly in their faces. 

But the lad in the blouae snatched it from bis 

"Give me ihe pistol," he said, "and help with tha 
oars. How can ve teil that they bave no boat at 

band?" 

Tbe boy now spoke in Englisb, bnt Saxon acarcely 
noticed that in tho overwbelming escitement of tlie 
moment. The voice, bowever, sounded atrangely fami- 
liär, and had a ring of authority in it that commanded 
übedience. Sason relinqaisbed the weapon inBtantly, 
and flung himself upon bis oars. The boy, beedlesa of 
tbe bulletfl that came pattering into the water all 
about their wake, leaned over the guowale and dia- 
charged tbe wbole round of cartridges, The soldiers 
on tbe beach, lookiog gaunt and sbadowy hy the wav- 
ing torchlight, fired a parting volley. In tbe mean- 
while the boat bounded forward ander the double im- 
pulse, and ia a few more seconds they were, if not 
beyond ränge, at all events beyond aim in tbe 
darkness. 
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PuLLiNG Bwiftly and sfrongly, üe rowers tbrew a 
fierce energy into their work tliat soon left tlie reedy 
shore far enough behind. Each moment the glare of 
the torcblight grew fainter on the shore. Eacii moment 
tlie liull of the Älbtüa seemed to become bigger and 
blacker. In. the meanwhile no one spoke. The boy, 
having fired out all Saxon's cartridges, crept to Co- 
lonna's side and there cronched silently. The Italian 
had suak exhaueted in the bottom of the boat, and 
lay with bis head and shonldera leaning up against tbe 
side; Castletowers 'steered, and the two others bent 
and rose upon their oars with the precision of auto- 
matons. 

Presently they shot alongside the yacht and were 
hailed by tbe familiär voice of Saxon's honest master. 
Then a light flashed overhead, a rope was thiown and 
caught, a ladder Iowered, and in a few seconda they 
were all on board. 

"Thank Heaven, you're safe!" exciaimed Lord 
Castletowers, turning to Colonna as aooa as bis foot 
touched the deck. 

But tbe Italian leaned heavily npon bis Shoulder, 
and whispered: — 

"Hüsb! Take me below. I am womided." 

"Wonnded?" 

"Not so lond, I implore you — not a word 
here!" 

"But uot badly?" 
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"I don't know — I fear so." 

"Good God, Colonna!" 

The crew were busy hauling in the boat and un- 
furling the sails. Even the boy and Montecuculi were 
doing what they could to help; for life and liberty 
depended now upon the speed with which they could 
put the yacht before what little breeze was blowing. 
They must get away, no matter in what direction. It 
was the one vital, imperative, overruling necessity. 

Under cover of the haste and confusion on deck, 
Lord Castletowers helped his friend down the cabin- 
stairs, assisted him to the sofa, Struck a light, and 
hastened to examine his wound. 

"Where are you hurt?" he asked eagerly. 

"Lock the door first." 

Wondering somewhat at the request, the Earl 
obeyed. Then Colonna with his own hands opened 
the bosom of his shirt, and Castletowers saw that he 
was wounded just above the left breast, about an inch 
below the collar bone. The spot where the ball had 
penetrated was surrounded by a broad purple margin; 
but there was very little blood, and scarcely any lace- 
ration of the flesh. 

"It does not look so bad," said the Earl; "and 
seems scarcely to have bled at all." 

"It is bleeding inwardly," replied Colonna, feebly. 
"Give me a little brandy." 

The Earl hesitated. 

"I am not sure that you ougHt to have it," he said. 

"I must have it — I — I . . . ." 

ms voice faltered, and a ghastly look came upon 
his pallid face. 

"I will call Montecuculi," said the Earl, with a 

Half o Mülion of Money. IL 1^ 
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tlirob of sudden, undefined terror. "He understands 
these things better than I do.'^ 

Colonna half raised himself upon the couch. 

"No, no," he gasped; "wait — do not alarm . . . ." 

Then, making a desperate efPort to articulate, he 
pointed to his throat and feil back insensible. 

At this moment some one tried the cabin door on 
the outside, and, finding it bolted, knocked loudly on 
the panels. 

The Earl rushed to open it. 

"Run," he cried, seeing the boy whom they had 
just brought oflP from shore; "fetch some cold water — 
call Signor Montecuculi! Quick — the Colonna is 
badly wounded, and has fainted away!" 

But the lad, instead of obeying, thrust the Earl 
aside, uttered a piercing ciy, and flung himself upon 
his knees beside the sofa. 

"My father!" sobbed he, passionately. "Oh, my 
father!" 

Lord Oasdetowers drew back, fall of amazement 
and pity. 

"Alas!" he said, in a low tremulous tone. "Miss 
Colonna!" 

In the meanwhile, those on deck were moving 
heaven and earth to put as many miles of sea as might 
be possible between the yacht and the coast. The 
breeze was languid and fitful; but such as it was, they 
spread their sails to it, and by standing first on one 
tack, then on the other, made some litüe progress. 

By degrees the shadowy outline of the hills faded 
away in the darkness, and shortly after midnight a 
brisk south-west wind sprang up, as if on purpose for 
their service. 
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All that night they ran before the breeze, making 
close upon fifteen knots an hour, and bearing right 
away for Corsica. All that night Giulio Colonna lay 
in the little cabin below the deck of the Albula, some- 
times conscious, sometimes unconscious, passing from 
fainting fit to fainting fit, and growing hourly weaker. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" The Hoblest Roman of them all." 

Pale, silent, unwearied, Olimpia sat beside her 
father's couch through all the hours of that weary night, 
wiping the cold dews from his brow, bathing his wound, 
and watching over him with a steady composnre that 
never faltered. Sometimes when he moaned, she shud- 
dered; but that was all. 

Towards dawn, the Earl beckoned Saxon quietly 
away, and they went up on deck. The moming was 
now grey above their heads and there was no land in 
sight. The breeze had dropped with the dawn, and the 
Albula was again making but little way. Both sea and 
sky looked inexpressibly dreary. 

"How does he seem now?" asked Montecuculi, 
hastening towards them. 

The Earl shook his head. 

"Sinking slowly, I fear," he replied. "The fainting 
fits are longer each time, and each time leave him 
weaker. The last endured for twenty-seven minutes, 
and he has not spoken since." 

The Ferrarese threw up his hands despairingly. 

"Dw.'" he exclaimed; "that it should end thusi" 

"And that it should end now," added Castletowers. 

1^* 
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"Now, when the great work is so nearly accomplished, 
and the hour of bis reward was close at hand ! " 

"How does the signora bear it?" 

"Like a Colonna — nobly." 

"I will go down and share her watch while you 
remain on deck. It is something to look upon him 
while he is yet alive." 

With this the young Italian stole gently down the 
cabin stairs, leaving Saxon and Castletowers alone. 

"Alas! Trefalden," said the Earl, after a long 
silence, "this is a calamitous dawn for Italy." 

"Do you not think he will live the day out?" 

"I think that he is going fast. I do not expeet to 
bear him speak again in this world — I scarcely expeet 
to see him alive at noon." 

"If we had only kept that surgeon with us one 
week longer!" 

"Aye — if we had!" 

"Poor'Olimpia!" 

"Poor Olimpia, indeed! I dread to think of all she 
has yet to suffer." 

And they were silent again. 

"I cannot coneeive what we are to do, Trefalden, 
when — when it is all over," said Lord Castletowers, 
presently. 

"Nor I." 

"He ought to rest with his own people; and it 
must be my task to convey his poor remains to Eome; 
but, in the ijaeanwhile, what is to become of her?" 

"I can escort her to England." 

"Impossible, my dear fellow! You have not the 
time to travel slowly. You ought, even now, to be 
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night and day npon the road; and, do what you will, 
may still be in London too late!" 

"Stay," replied Saxon quickly; "I can snggest a 
plan. I know of two ladies — English ladies — who 
are now residing at Nice. My cousin knows them 
well *, and if Miss Colonna would consent to accept their 
protection tili such time as you had retumed from 
Korne, and could take her to Castletowers . . . ." 

"An excellent idea, Trefalden — nothing could be 
better!" 

At this moment Montecuculi came back, anxious 
and agitated. 

"You had better come down," he said, in a low, 
awe-struck tone. "I think he is dying." 

"So soon!" 

"Indeed, I fear it" 

They went. Colonna still lay as when they saw 
him last, with his head supported against ä pile of 
pillows and a blanket thrown across his feet and knees ; 
but it needed no second glance to see that a great 
change had taken place within the last half-hour. A 
ghastly, grey hue had spread itself over his face; his 
eyes seemed to have sunk away into two cavemous 
hollows; and his very hands were livid. For two hours 
he had not moved hand or foot. For more than two 
hours he had not spoken. His heart still beat; but so 
feebly, that its action could with difficulty be detected 
by the ear, and not at all by the hand. He still 
breathed; but the lungs did their work so languidy, 
and at such long intervals, that a stranger would have 
taken him for one quite dead. Now and then, not 
oftener than once in every fifteen or twenty minutes, a 
slight spasmodic shudder, like the momentary ruffling 
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I of still watere, passed over Mm as lie lay; but of thia^fl 
of all eise, he was piofoundly tinconsclous. 
"Has he moaned of late?" aßked Lord Castletowera 
Olimpia, with one of her father's coli handa preased 1 
J between her own, and Ler eyes iiitently fixed upon hisl 
I face, shook her head silently, 
"Nor moved?" 
Slie sliook her liead agai«. 
After this, tlie Earl stood for a long wlüle lookingJ 
f down upon tLe face of bis early frieud. As lie did s 
I bis eyes fiUed with tears, aod liis Leart with sorrowfiil 
I memories — memories of days long gone by, and in- 
f oidenta tili now forgotten. He saw himaelf again a 
[ boy at Colonna's knee- He remembeted boyish pleaBures 
[ promoted and vacation rambles ehared. He thought of 
I classic readings uuder Bummer trees; of noble things 
Bald, and done, ajid hoped for; of high and heroic 
oonnsel solemnly given; of privations uncomplainingly 
endured; of aßpirations cruehed; of arduous labour un- 
, recompensed; of a patriotism which, however mistaken 
"i many of its aima, was as gallant and ardent as that 
f "the noblest Roman of them all," Rememberiug 
lese things — rememberiug, too, tbe open band, tbe 
fearlesa heart, the unstained honour which kad charac- 
' terised the dying man in every relation and act of i 
hia unselfiah life, the Eorl feit aa if he had never dons | 
, justice to hin virtues tili this moment. 

"Alas, poor Italy!" he aaid, aioud: and the tears I 
that had been slowly gathering iu hia eyes, hegan to 1 
fall. ' 

But at that word — tUat omnipotent word, which 1 
for so many years had ruled tbe beatinga of bia bearti.J 
cotoured bis eveiy thought, and ehaped his every pnr^'4 
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pose — a kind of stränge and sudden thrill swept over 
Colonna's face. A livid mask but the instant before, 
it now seemed as if lighted from within. His eyelids 
quivered, his lips moved, and a faint sound was audible 
in bis tbroat 

"Ob, God!" cried Olimpia, flinging berself upon 
ber knees beside bim; "be is about to speak!" 

Tbe Earl beld up bis band, in token of silence. 

At tbat moment tbe dying man opened bis eyes, 
and a rapt, radiant, wonderfal smile came upon all bis 
face, like a glory. 

"Italia!" be wbispered; "Italia!" 

Tbe smile remained; but only tbe smile. Not tbe 
breatb — not tbe spirit — not Giulio Colonna. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

OBelUEtkdeirOro. 

Careworn and intent, bis lips%pressed nervously 
togetber, bis brow contracted, bis eyes, band, and pen, 
all travelling swifüy in concert, William Trefalden 
beut over bis desk, working against time, against 
danger, against fate. All tbat day long and balf tbe 
nigbt before, be bad been sitting in tbe same place, 
labouring at tbe same task, and bis work was now 
drawing to a close. Piles of letters, papers, memo- 
randa, deeds, and account-books crowded Üie table. A 
waste-paper basket, fall to overflowing, was placed to 
tbe left of Mr. Trefalden's cbair, and a large casb-box 
to tbe rigbt of bis desk. Altbougb it was only tbe 
fifteentb of September, and tbe warm evening sunligbt 
was pouring in tbrougb tbe open window, a fire bumed 



in tlie grate. Tlio Eragmenta clinging to the bare and ' 
the charretl tinder heap below, indicated plainly enougb 
for what purpose tliat fire had been kindleJ. 

The sua sank lowor and lower. The eulleo i 
of the groat neighbouring thnrouglifare rose and 
and never ceased. The drowsy city clocks, rouaed up 
for a few moments and grown snddenly garruloas, ■ 
eliinied the qnarters every now and then, and, baving 
discharged tlat dnty, doaed ofF again directly. Then 
the last glow faded from the honse-tops, and the 
pleasant twilight — pleasant even in City streets and 
Btifliag Offices — came genlly over all. 

Still Mr. Trefalden worked on; Ms eager pen noV 
flying over the page, now arrested at tbe base of a 
- colnmn of figures, now laid aside for several miimtea 
at a time, Methodically, resolutely, lapidly, tlie lawyer 
pursued bis task; and it was a tasfe both multifariouB 
. and complieäted, demanding all the patience of which 
he was master. He had told bis clerks that he was 
going ont of town for six. weeks, and was pntting his 
paperg in order before slarting; bnt it was not so. He 
was going away, far away, never to set foot in that 
Office again. He was tuming kis back upon London, 
npon England, apon his cousin Saxon, for ever and. 
ever. 

He had intended to do tltis weeks before. His 
plaus had been all matured long enougii in advance. 
He was to have been in Madeira, perhaps many aa 
ocean-Ieague farther still, by tbis time; bnt fate had 
gone agninst liira, and here, on the fiiteenth of Sep- 
tember, he was yet in London. 

Mrs. Rivifire was dead. They had believed her to. 
be gaining strengtb at Sydenbam, and sbe bad seemod 
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to be so much better that the very day was fixed fot 
their joumey to Liverpool, wh6n, baving committed 
some trifling imprudence, she caugbt a severe cold, feil 
dangerously ill, and, after lingering some three or four 
weeks, died passively in her sleep, like a sick child. 
This event it was that delayed William Trefalden from 
bis fligbt. He cbafed, be wearied, be bumed to be 
gone — but in vain; for be loved Helen Rivi^re — 
loved ber witb all tbe deptb and passion tbat were in 
bim; and, so loving ber, could no more bave left ber 
in ber extremity of grief and apprebension tban be 
could bave saved ber motber from tbe grave. So be 
waited and waited on, week after week, tili Mrs. Ri- 
vi^re was one day laid to rest in a sbeltered comer of 
Norwood Cemetery. By tbis time September bad come, 
and be well knew tbat tbere was danger for bim in 
every rising of tbe sun. He knew tbat Saxon migbt 
come back, tbat tbe storm migbt burst and overwbelm 
bim, at any moment. So be burried on bis final pre- 
parations witb feverisb baste, and tbus, on tbe evening 
of tbe fifteentb, was winding up bis accounts, ready to 
take fligbt on tbe morrow. 

Now be untied a bündle of documents, and, baving 
glanced rapidly at tbeir endorsements, consigned tbem, 
unread, to tbe waste-paper basket. Now be opened a 
packet of letters, wbicb be immediately tore up into 
countless fragments, tbrust into tbe beart of tbe duU 
fire,- and watcbed as tbey bumed away. Deeds, copies 
of deeds, accounts, letters, retumed cbeques, and mis- 
cellaneous papers of every description were tbus dis- 
posed of in quick succession, some being given to tbe 
flames and some to tbe basket. At lengtb, wben table 
and safe were .both thorougbly cleared and the twilight 
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had deepened iuto dusk, Mr. Trefalden lit hia office- 
lamp, refreshed Limself with a drangst of cold watep, 
and Hat down once more to his desk. 

This time, lie had otlier and pleaaanter work on 

He drew tlie cash-bos; towards him, plunged his 
handa into it with a sort of eager trinmph, and ranged 
iffl Contents before him on the table. Those coutents 
wera of various kiuds — paper, gold, and prectoas 
Btonee. Paper of varioua colours and various quaUties, 
thick, thin, semi transparent, blueish, yellowish, and 
white; gold in rouleaux; and precious stonea in tiny 
canvas bags tied at the month with red tape. Money 
— all monej, or that whicb was equivalent to moneyl 

T"or a moment William Trefalden leaned back in 
his ehair and Kurveyed his treasure, It was a great 
fortune, a splendid fortune, a fortune carried off, as it 
were, at the sword's poinl. He had his own audacity, 
his own matchless skill to thank for ereiy farthing of 
it. There it lay — two millions of money! 

He Bmiled. Was hia satisfaction troubled by no 
shadow of remorse? Not in the leaet. If some fresh 
lines had ehown themselves of late about bis montli 
and brow, it may be safely assumed that they were 
Bummoned there by no "compunctious visitings." If 
William Trefalden looked anxious, it was because he 
feit the trenibling of the mine beneath his feet, and 
knew that hia dangor grew more imrainent with the 
delay of every hour. If William Trefalden cherished 
a regret, it was not hecause he had robbcd his con- 
sin of so much, but rather that he had not taken more. 

Two milJions of money! Pshaw! Why not tbree? 
Why not four? Two millions were barely his 
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rightful share of the Trefalden legacy. Had not Saxon 
inherited four million seven liundred and seventy-six 
thousand pounds, and in simple faimess should not he, 
William Trefalden, have secnred at least another three 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand for himself? 

There was one moment when he might have had 
it — one moment when, by the utterance of a word, 
he might have swept all, all, into his own hands! 
That moment was when Saxon gave him the power of 
attomey in the library at Castletowers. He remembered 
that his Cousin had even proposed with his own lips to 
double the amount of the Investment. Fool! over- 
cautious, apprehensive fool that he had been to reftise 
it. He had absolutely not dared at the moment 'to 
grasp at the whole of the golden prize. He had dreaded 
lest the yoüng man should itot keep the secret faith- 
fully; lest suspicion might be awakened among those 
through whose hands the money must pass; lest some- 
thing should happen, something be said, something be 
done to bring about discovery. So, fearing to risk too 
much, he had let the glorious chance slip through his 
fingers, and now, when he might have realised all, 
he had to be content with less than half! 

Well, even so, had he not achieved the possession 
of two millions? As he thought thus, as he con- 
templated. the wealth before his eyes, he beheld, not 
mere gold and paper, but a dazzling vision of freedom, 
luxury, and love. His thoughts traversed the Atlantic, 
and there — in a new world, among a new people — 
he saw himself dwelling in a gorgeous home; rieh in 
lands, equipages, books, pictures, slaves; adored by the 
woman whom he loved , and surrounded by all that makes 
life beautiful. Nor did he omit from this picture the 
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respect of bis fellow- Citizens or tlie affectioti of his de- 
pendanfs. The man meant to Uvg honestly in tliat 
magnificent fiiture; nay, would have prefen-ed to win 
his two millions honeBtly, if he could. Ile had too 
fine a taste, too keea a senae of what was agreeable, 
not to appreciate to Its ftülest extent the luxury of 
respectahililj. William Trefalden liked a clean con- 
Bcience as he liked a clean shirt, becanae it was both 
comfortable and gentlemanly, and snited'bis notions of 
refinemeut So be fully intended to sin no more, bat 
to eultivate all maoner of public and private virtneB, 
and die at last in the odour of popularity. 

This delicious dream flashed through his mind in 
lens time than it occnpies in the recital. Hopen, re- 
grets, anticipations, foUowed each otLer so swiftly that 
the smüe with which his reverie began had scarcely 
faded from bis lipn, when be again took up his pen, 
and proceeded to note down in their order the parti- 
colars of his wealth. 

For months past he had been qujetly and cautionsly 
disposing of tlds money, not selling out the whole two 
millions at once, bat taking it a little at a time, placing 
Home here, some there, and transferring the greater 
porfion of it, nnder his assumed name of Forsyth. 
foreign securitiea. 

One by one, he ni>w esamined each packet of 
notes and shares, each rouleau of gold, each bag of 
precious stones; retumod each to the eashbos, and 
entered a memorandum of its nature and ralue 
pages of bis private account book. I'his acconnt book 
was a tiny little voIume, titted with a patent lock and 
small enough to go into the waistcoat pocket. Had 
he lost it, the finder tliereof would have profited little 
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by its Contents, for the whole was written in a cunning 
cypher of William Trefalden's own invention. 

English bank notes to the value of thousands> and 
tens of thousands of pounds; notes of the Banque de 
France for tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of francs: American notes for tens of thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars; Austrian notes, Eus- 
sian notes, Belgian and Dutch notes, notes issued by 
many govemments and of the highest denominations; 
certificates of govemment stock in all the chief capitals 
of Europe; shares in great Indian and European rail- 
ways; in steam navigation companies, insurance com- 
panies, gas companies, docks, mines, and banks in all 
parts of the civilised world — in India, in Egypt, in 
Rio Janeiro, in Ceylon, in Canada, in New Zealand, 
in the Mauritius, in Jamaica, in Yen Diemen's Land; 
rouleaux of English sovweigns, of Napoleons , of Fried- 
richs d^or; tiny bags of diamonds and rubies, each a 
dowry for a princess; — money, money, money, in a 
thousand Channels, in a thousand forms — ^there it lay, 
palpable to the eye. and the touch; there it lay, and 
he entered it in his book, packed it away in his cash- 
box, and told it over to the uttermost farthing. 

He alone knew the care, the anxious thought, the 
wearisome precautions that those Investments had cost 
him. He alone knew how difficult it had been to 
choose the safe and avoid the doubtfiil; to be perpetu- 
ally buying, first in this quarter, then in that, without 
attracting undue attention in the money market-, to 
transact with his own unaided band all the work con- 
nected with those purchases, and yet so to transact it 
that not even his own clerks should suspect how he was 
employed. 
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However, it was all over now — literally all over, 
when, at half-past nine o'clock in the evening, he at 
length tumed die key apon the last rouleau, and noted 
down the last sum in his account book. 

Then he took a deed-box from the shelf above the 
door, locked the cash-box inside it, and put the key in 
his pocket That deed-box was inscribed in white let- 
ters with the name of a former client — a dient long 
since dead, Mr. Forsyth., 

Having done this, he placed both in a large carpet- 
bag lined throughout with streng leather, and fitted 
with a curious and complicated padlock — a bag whieh 
he had had made for this express purpose weeks and 
weeks back. Last of all, having strapped and locked 
the bag; locked the empty safe; stirred the ashes 
beneath the grate, to see if any unbumed fragments 
yet remained; cast a farewell glance round the room 
in which so many hours of his life had been spent; 
put out his lamp, and put .on his hat, William Tre- 
-falden took up the precious carpet-bag, and left the 
place, as he believed, for ever. 

But it was not for ever. It was not even for ten 
minutes; for behold, when he had gone down the 
gloomy staircase and unlatched the house-door at the 
end of the passage opening upon the street, h^ found 
himself face to face with a tall young man whose band 
was at that very moment uplifted to ring the house- 
keeper's bell — a tall young man who stood between 
him and the lamplight, and barred the way exclaim- 

ing: — 

"Not so fast, if you please, cousin William. I 
must trouble you to tum back again, if you please. I 
have something to say to you." 
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CHAPTEß XLIII. 

Face to Face. 

Olimpia's fortitude broke down utterly when all 
was over. She neither sobbed nor raved, nor gave ex- 
pression to her woe as women are wont to do; but sbe 
seemed suddenly to loose her hold upon life and be- 
come lost in measureless despair. She neither spoke 
nor slept, hungered nor thirsted; but remained, hour 
after hour, pale, motionless, speechless as the one for 
whom she moumed. From tlds apathy she was by- 
and-by roused to the sharp agony of a last, inevitable 
parting. This was when her father's corpse was re- 
moved at Civita Vecchia, and Lord Castletowers left 
them, in order to attend the poor remains to tbeir last 
resting-place in Rome; but this trial over, and her 
disguise exchanged for mouming robes befitting her 
sorrow and her sex, Miss Colonna relapsed into her 
former lethargy, and passively accepted such advice as 
those about her had to offer. The yacht then went on 
to Nice, where, in accordanee with Saxon^s Suggestion, 
Olimpia was to await the EarFs retum. 

It is unnecessary to say that Saxon cast anchor in 
vain in the picturesque port of that pleasant town. In 
vain he called upon the English consul-, in vain ap- 
plied to the chief of police, to the postal authoritities, 
to every official persqnage from whom he conceived it 
possible to procure the information of which he was in 
search. The name of Kivifere had not been heard in 
the place. 

He examined the visitors' list for the last three 
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montbs, but f'uund nu recoid of tlieir arrivai. He in- 
qnired at the hank witli tlie same uusatisfactory reBolt. 
It was the elack season, too, at Nice — the season 
wben visitors are füw, and every straiiger ia knowa 
by name and aight — and yct no ladies anawering in^ 
any way to his deecriptioa had beea eeen tliero tliat 
Summer. 

Having epent the b^t part of a day ii 
Hecution of tbis liopeless qnost, Saxon was forced at 
ladt to conelude that Mra. aad Miss Rivifire were not 
merely undiscoverablo in Nice, but tLat they had never 
heen to Nice at all. 

And now, he asked himsolf, what was to be dune? 
To leave Miss Colonna among Ktrangers was impos- 
sible. To remain with her at Nice, was, for himaelf, 
equaJly impossible. However, Ohmpia cut the knot 
of thia difficulty by announcing her desire to be taken. 
at onee to England. 8he had friends in London, dear 
and tried fnends, who had laboured with her in the 
Italian cause for many years, among whom sbe would 
now find tender sympathy. She expressed no wish to 
go to Castletowera, aa she would Hurely bave done a 
few montlia before; and Saxon, knowing the cause of 
her silence, dared not propose it to her. 

So having written a hasty line to Lord Castle- 
towers informiug him of thoir cbange of plans, Saxon 
dcspatched his yacht to Portsmouth, bade farewell to 
Montecuculi, who was now haatening back to south 
Italy, and conducted Miss Colonna batk through France 
an faut as the fastest trains could take tbem. On tha 
fifteenth of September, at four o'elock in the afternoon, 
they landed at Dover. By eight o'elock tliat 
erening, the yuung man had couducted the lady to thd 
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honsQ of a friend at Chiswicb, and, havisg; despatchßd 
a liaaty dinner at his club, poBt«d down to the City — 
not so mueli witli any expectation of finding hiB couain 
at the Office, as in the hope of leai'ning something of 
liis where-ahouta. What he attually anticipated was 
to hear that the lawyer had disappeared long since, 
and was gone no one knew wUither. 

He was therefore almoet as much startled as the 
lawyer himself, when the door opened, as it were, 
nnder his hand, and he found himself standing face tu 
face with William Trefalden. 

"Thia ia iodeed a surprise, Saxon," said Mr. 'Vre- 
falden, as they withdrew into the passage. 

"I fear, not an agreeable one, cousin William," 
replied the young man, aternly. 

But the lawj'er had already surveyed his position, 
and chosen his line of defence. If, for a moment, liis 
heart faäled within hlm, he hetrayed no sign of con- 
üision. Qnick to think, prompt to act, keenly seusible 
that his one hope lay in his own desperate wits, he 
became at onee master of the Situation. 

"Nay," he replied, qnite eaaily and pleasantly, 
"how fihonld it be other than agreeable to welcome 
yoii back after three montha' abaence? I starcely ex- 
pected, however, to see yon qnite so soon. Wby did 
you not write to teil me you were Coming?" 

But to this question, Saxon, foUowiag his cousin 
up the ataircase, made no reply. 

Mr. Trefalden unlocked hia office-door, lit his 
ofßce-lamp, and led the way into his private room. 

"And now, Saxon," said he, "sit down, and teil 
me all about Norway." 

BntSaxon folded his anna, and remaincd standing. 

Il.ilf ri Milliim «f MrinpF,. II. "^"^ 
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"I have nothing to teil you aboDt Norway." 

"Nut been to Norway? Wtere then have yoa« 
bcen, my dear fellow?" 

"To Italy — to tbe East" 

Ho looked hard at bis cüusin's face as lie salil tbis ; 
bnt Mr. Trafalden only elevated bis eyebrowB tlie very 
least in tbe world, seated bim seif carelessly in Uis ac- 
eustomed chair, and replied: — 

"A change of programme, indeed! What caused 
you to give up tbe North?" 

"Chance, Porbaps fate." 

Tbe lawyer umiled. 

"My dear Saxon," he said, "you bave grown quite 
oriwular in yonr style of cunvertiatioii. Bnt wby do 
you not sit down?" 

"BocauBB you and I are friends no longer," re- 
plied tbe yonng man; "becanse you luive betrayed tbe 
truBt I placed in you, and tbe friendsbip I gave you; 
becanse you bave wronged me, lied to me, rohbed me; 
becauae you are a felon, and I am an bonoat man!" 

Mr. Trefalden tumed livid witb rage, and grasped 
tbe arm of bia chair so fiercely tliat tbe veina Bwelled 
upon bis band, and tbe kuuckles stood out wlül« be- 
neatb tbe skln. 

"Have you reflected, Sason Trefalden," be sajd, 
in a deep, suppressod voic«, "tbat tbis is such language 
as no oue man caa forgive from anoüier?" 

"Porgive!" echoed Saxon, indignantly. "Do yo» 
talk to me of forgivenesa? Do you underatand that I 
know all — all? All yoiir treacbery — all yonr base- 
neas! I know that your Overland Company is a lie. 
I know tbere are neiüier directora nor abarea, engineers 
uor works. I know tbat tbe wbole scbcme waa simply 
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a gigantic fraud deyised by yourself for your own in- 
iquitous ends!" 

The lawyer bit bis lip, and bis eye glittered danger- 
ously; but be kept bis passion down, and replied, witb 
forced calmness: — 

"You know, I presume, that tbe New Overland 
Eoute scbeme was a bubble. I could bave told you 
that. I could also bave told you tbat I bave not tbe 
bonour to be tbe contriver of tbat bubble. On tbe con- 
trary, I am one of its victims." 

Saxon looked at bim witb bitter incredulity; but 
be went on: — 

"As for your money, it is all safe — or nearly all. 
Yoü bave lost about sixteen tbousand pounds by tbe 
transaction — I, as many hundreds." 

"If it were not tbat I can scarcely conceive of so 
mucb infamy as would be implied in tbe doubt," said 
Saxon, "I sboxdd say tbat I do not believe one word 
of wbat you teil me!" 

"You will repent tbis," said Mr. Trefalden, grind- 
ing tbe words out slowly between bis teetb. "You will 
repent tbis from your very soul!" 

Saxon put bis band to bis brow, and pusbed back 
bis bair in an impatient, bewildered way. 

"If I only knew wbat to believe!" be exclaimed, 
passionately. 

Mr. Trefalden looked at bis watcb. 

"If you will bave tbe goodness to come bere to- 
morrow at twelve," be said, "I will send one of my 
Clerks witb you to tbe Bank of England, to satisfy you 
of tbe safety of your money. In tbe meanwbile, I do 
not see tbat anytbing is gained by a conversation 
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wtich, on one aide, at least, eonsists of mere vitnpei 
tion. Have you anTthing' more to say to me?" 

"Tea. Where are Mra. and Miss Eivi^re?" 

"Mm. Eivitre is dead. Miss Kivifere has returnt 
to Florence." 

"Ton told me they were at Nice." 

"I believed it wfaen 1 told you so, but I was mia- 
taten." 

"One more qiiCBtion, if yoii please. "WLat have 
you done with the tweaty-five thouaand pounds due to 
Mr. Behrens?" 

The lawyer rose haughtily from his aeat 

"What do yott mean?" he said. 

"Simply this — wiiat have you done with the 
twenty-five thonsand pounds plaeed in your hauds by 
Lord Castletowers two years ago, for the payment of 
Mr. Behrens' claim?" 

"This, I presnme, is meant for another insnlt?' 
said Mr. Trefiüden. "I decline to reply to it." 

"Tou had better reply to it," cried the yoong maii(, 
eameatly. "For yonr own eake, I coansel you to repl^i 
to iL ,Tomorrow will be too late." 

The lawyer took a card from Üie mantekhelf aai'i 
flung it disdalnfuUy «pon the table. 

"There is Mr. Behrens' card," he said. '' 
Belf to him tomorrow, and aek whether his 
has been paid off or not." 

Sason snatched up the card, and read — ■ "Oli 
Bbheens, Woolata^ler, 70, Bread-dreet, E. C." 

"God forgive you, if you are again deceiving 
William!" he Baid. 

But Mr. Trefalden only pointed to the opeil4 
door. 
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"Whatever more you may have to say to me," he 
replied, "I will hear tomorrow." 

Saxon lingered for a moment on tlie threshold, still 
looking earnestly, almost imploringly, in the lawyer's 
face. Then, once more saying "God forgive you, if 
you are deceiving mel" he tumed away, and went 
slowly down the stairs. 



CHAPTEß XLIV. 

The Triumphant Result^of Mr. Eeckwitch^s peculiar Talents. 

RETURNiNa to his Chambers weary and anxious, 
Saxon was not particularly delighted to find his dear 
friend, Mx^. Laurence Greatorex, in possession of a sofa, 
making himself thoroughly at home with a newspaper, 
a cup of coffee, and a cigarette. Somewhat over- 
demonstrative at the best of times, the banker's greet- 
ings were more than commonly oppressive on this 
occasion. 

"I happened to drop in at the clnb," he said, "and, 
hearing that you had been there today, I wouldn't lose 
an hour in coming to see you, my dear boy — not an 
hour!" 

And then he shook hands with Saxon for the 
twentieth time, and again protested that he was never 
so glad to see any one in his life — never, by Jove! 

"Bnt you don't look much the better for your 
Norwegian trip," he added. 

"I suppose I am tired," replied Saxon, with a 
glance at Üie time-piece. "I have been travelling in- 
cessantly for some days." 
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"I hope you are not too tired to hear sometlimg 
that I have to teil you," said the banker. 

"What is it about?" 

"Well, it's about your precious cousin in Chancery 
Lane." 

Saxon shook bis bead impatiently. 

"Ob, Mr. Greatorex," be said, "tbat will wait tili 
tomorrow." 

"I am not so sure tbat it will. I am not sure, 
Trefalden, tbat you bave come one day too soon." 

"If you mean tbat tbe new Company is all a 
bubble," Said Saxon, gloomily, "I know it already." 

"You do?" 

Saxon nodded. 

"Lost money by it?" 

"Yes; some." 

"All tbat Mr. Trefalden undertook to invest for 
you?" 

"No; less tban one bundredtb part of it Only 
sixteen tboasand pounds." 

"Less tban one bundretb part of it!" repeated tbe 
banker. "By all tbe powers, tben, you bad entrusted 
bim witb sometbing like two millions of money I" 

"Just two millions." 

" Wbat, tben, bas become of tbe remaining nineteen 
bundred and eigbty-four tbousand pounds?" 

"It is re-invested, Ipresume, in Government stock." 

"You presume? Wbat do you mean by saying 
you * presume?' Wbo told you so?" 

"My cousin bimself, not an bour ago. He said be 
would send one of bis clerks witb me tomorrow to tbe 
Bank of England, tbat I migbt satisfy myself as to tbe 
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Mr. Greatorex got up and took three or four turns 
about the room, tliinking profoundly. 

"Did he teil you he was going shortly out of 
town?" 

"No." 

"And you took him by surprise, did you not?" 

"Quite by surprise." 

"Humph! Made an appointment with you for to- 
morrow?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"At bis Office." 

"What bour?" 

"Twelve." 

Mr. Greatorex Struck tbe table sbarply witb bis 
open band. 

"Tben be won't keep it!" exclaimed be. "Fd 
stake my bead tbat be won't keep it!" 

Saxon, leaning bis bead moodily upon bis bands, 
was of tbe same opinion. 

"Now, look bere, Trefalden," said tbe banker, ex- 
citedly, "I bave bad my suspicions of your cousin all 
along. You know tbat; but some queer tbings bave 
come to my ears of late. Do you know wbere be 
lives?" 

"No." 

"I do. Do you know hmo be lives?" 

"Not in tbe least." 

"I do." 

"How did you come by your knowledge?" 

"By means of bis own bead clerk — a fat fellow 
witb a wbeezy voice, and a face like an overboiled 
apple-pudding." 
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"I know the man — Mr, Keckwitch." 
"The Bame. And aow, if you will just listen 
me for five minutes, I will teU you tlie wliole Blory' 
&om beginning to end." 

And with thia, Mr. Greatorei related all about hi» 
interview witb the lawyer; teUing bow WÜliam Trs- 
faldea had falt«red and cLanged colour ot the first 
mention of the new Company; how speciously he had 
explained away Saxon's Statement regarding the In- 
vestment; and how, at the close of the interview, the 
banker fonnd that he had not really advanced one 
fltep towards the corroboration of his doubta. About 
a week or ten days, however, after this interview, Mr. 
Abel Keckwitch presented himself in Lombard Street, 
and, witb an infinite deal of cautious circumlocntion, 
gave Laurence Greatorex to iinderatand that ho wonld 
be wUling to co-uperate witb bim, to any safe estent, 
agiunat "William Trefalden. Theu came a string at 
Strange dbclosures. Then, fol the first time, the banker 
leamed the mystery of the lawyer'a private life. A 
long conrse of Beeret and profuse expenditnre , of debt, 
of pleasnre, of recklesa self-indnlgence , was laid open 
to his aatonished eyes. The history of the fair but 
frail Madame Ihivemay and every detail of the 
mdnage of Elton Houae, down to the annual sum-total 
of Mr. Trefalden's wine-bill, and the salary of Ms 
French cook, ivere unfolded witb a degtee of method 
and precision eminently characteristic of Mr. Keck- 
witcb's peculiar talents. He had devoted the leisore 
of the whole summer to thia delightfnl task, and had 
exhausted his ingennity in its accomplishment He 
had leamed everytbing which it was possible for any 
man not actaally residing within the walla of Elton 
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House to know. He had followed Madame^s elegant 
little brougham to the parks, listened to her einging in 
the stillness of the summer evenings, and watched his 
employer in and out of the house, over and over 
again. He had ingratiated himsdf with the Kensing- 
ton trades-people; he had made acquaintance with the 
tax-collector; he had even achieved a ponderous, re- 
spectable, church-going flirtation with Madame^s house- 
keeper, who was a serious person with an account at 
the savings-bank. In short, when Mr. Keckwitch 
brought his information to Lombard Street, he knew 
quite enough to be a valuable coadjutor, and Mr. Lau- 
rence Greatorex was only too glad to grasp at the 
proffered alliance. 

"And now, my dear boy," said the banker, "the 
most important fact of all is just this — William Tre- 
falden is preparing to holt. For the last two days he 
has been posting up his accounts, Clearing out old 
papers, and the like. He teils the people in Chancery 
Lane that he is going out of town for a few weeks; 
but Keckwitch don't believe it, and no more do I. He 
has his eye upon the stars and stripes, as sure as your 
name is Saxon Trefalden!" 
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Saxon was fised in hts determination not to tave 
M the law. In vain the hanker entreated 
i to «all in the aid of Mr. Nicodemns Kidd; 
in vain reprcsented the urgency of the case, the magni- 
tude of the stakes, and the difficnlty — it might almost 
be Said the impoasibility — of doing anything really 
eiFectnal in their own unassisted persons. To all tliis 
Saxon only replied that there were but three Bnrviving 
Trefaldens, and, happen what might, he would not 
disgntce that old Comish aame by dragging his cousin 
hefore a public trihunal. This was bis Btand-point, 
and Dothing conld move bim from it. 

A little after midnlght the banker left bim, and, 
repairing straight to Pentonville,, roused the virtuous 
Keckwitch from his first sleep, and sat with him in strict 
conncü for more tlian an hour and a half. By three 
o'clock he was back again in Saxon's chamber; and by 
five, ere the fijKt grey daira of the misty September 
moming was visible overhead, the two yonng men bad 
alighted from a cab at the top of Slade's Lane, and 
were briskly patrolling the desorted pavement. 

Dawn camo, and then day. The shabby suhtirhan 
sparrows woke «p in tlieir nesting-placea , and, after 
much prelimiiiary cliimipping, canie down and hopped 
famiüarly in the patli of the watchera. Presently a 
Bweep went by with his hmsbes over bis shonlder, 
and was foUowed by three or fonr labourers going 
to their work in the neighbouring cabbage gardens. 
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Theo a cart rumblGd along tlie High Street; then thtee 
f>r fonr in succession; and after thnt tlie tide of wheels 
set fairly in, and never eeaaed. By-and-by, when the 
policeman at the comer had nlmost grown tired of 
keeping liis eye upon them, and the young men them- 
selvea had begun to weary of tliia fraitless tramjiing 
to and fro, they were nnexpectedly joined by Mr. 
Keckwitch. 

"Beg your pardon, gentlemen," aaid lie, "but I 
thought I'd best come over, Two heada, yon know, 
are better than one, and maybe three are better than 
two, Anyhow, here I am." 

Wherenpon the head clerk, who waa quite out of 
breath from fast valking, took off hia hat and dabhed 
hia forehead with his bJue cotton poeket-handkercUlef. 
Respectable as he was, Sason regarded tlie man with 
iiiesprcBaible aversion. To hiiii, Mr. Abel Keckwitch 
was aimply a spy and an informer; and spies and in- 
forniera, aceording to Sason'a creed, scareely came 
within the pale of humanity. 

" Of course, gentlemen, you've seen nothing as yet," 
pursued the bead clerk, when he had reoovered brealh. 
"Not likely. About eight o'clock, or fiwm eight to 
half-past, will be abont the time to look out Most 
of the Espresaes start towards nine, you see; and he's 
aafe to be off by one of 'em. Now, Fve got a cab 
awaitin' ronnd the coroet, and all we ahall kave to do 
will be to wateh bim out of Üie honse, jtimp in, and 
follow." 

"Keckwitch thinka of everything," aaid Greaforex, 
approvingly. 

"The main queatton is — where'a he a-goin' to? 
I aay, America." 
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coTirae! 
Well, then, yoE see he might Start from the Loo' 
don Docks, or Southampton, or Glasgow, or Liverpot^l 

but most likely Liverpool. Now there ai 
boat either to-day or to-niorrow from either < 
thoBS portB — that I've ascertained; but then he 
to get away somewhere aad keep quiet tili the clianoel 
tums up. He migbt catch the Liverpool boat, yoif.l 
know, at Kingstown, or tho Southampton boat at J 
Havre. In ehort, we must be prepared for liim every» I 
wliere, and keep our eyes open all ronnd." 

"Yours seem all right,-Keckwitch, at any rate," 
Bitid the banker. 

"Well, sir, I ain't cloaed 'em for one half minntdl'] 
gince yon were at Peiitonville," replied Mr. KeckwitchjJiB 
eomplaeently. "One needs to he espccial watchfii],.r 
having no professionals to help iis forward." 

At this moment the church dock strack eight, ani'\ 
the poatman made Ins appearanco at the upper end c " 
Slade's Lane. The head clerk at once diaengaged him»'J 
seif from the gronp, and desiring bis fellow-watchers to C 
keep aloof, began sauntering up and down within t 
few yards of the gates of Elton Honse. Presently I 
the poBtman crossed over, lettera in band, and rang'' I 
the gate-hell. Mr. Kcckwitch was at bis elbow ii 
moment 

"Can you teil me, postman," said Lg, blandly, 
there's any party of tho name of Henley residin' in I 
this Street?" 

"Henley?" repeatod the letter-carrier. "No - 
that I know of. There's a Henry in Silver Street, if'^ 
that's wbat you meau." 

Bat that was not at all wbat Mr. Keckwitub rneant 
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Mr, Keckwitcli only meant to read tte address upon 
die letter in the postman'B, band, and having dono so, 
hastened back to Saxon and Greatorex at the bottom 
of the Street, 

"By the Lord, gentleinen," he exclaimed, striking 
his cleuched fist against his open palm, "he's offi" 

"Off?" repeated Saxon and Greatorex in one 
breath. 

"Äye — I Baw his writin' on the envelope. It's 
one of onr office envelopes, and has been poslfld in 
a pillar-box ovemight. He's off — ■ and we might 
dodge about here tili Doomsday, for all the good we 
eould do by it." 

"He has secnred ten honrs' start, too — cnree 
himi" Said Greatorex, fiereely. 

"Curse him, with all my heart!" ecUoed the head 
Clerk fervently. 



CHAPTEK XLVI. 



Mr. Kbckwitch rang holdly at the gate of Elton 
Honse, and requested to soe Mrs. Filmer. Mrs. Filmer 
was Madame Duvemay's serious houaekeeper. The 
head Clerk, for prudential reasons, had nerer ventured 
to call npon her before; hat the time for prudence was 
now gone by, and the time for boldness was come. 

There was an air of finiry and confnslon about the 
place which Mr. Keckwitch detected as soon as he aet 
(bot acroas Madame's threshold. The servant who ad- 
mitt«d hinL had a scared look upon her face, and 
having sLown bim to the door of the 1 
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room, Bcampered away agaön as fast as her legB could- 
carry her. Presently a bell rang viülently up-stairs, 
and wag foUowed by a Round of numing feet aud 
rustling skirts alung the passage. Tlien came an in- 
terval of dead silencej and by and by Mrs, Filmer 
made ber appearanee, witb ber bandkercbief to ber 

"Ob, Mr. JenningB," sbe said, "yoa come at a sad 
r. Wo are in terrible trouble bere this 



moming. 

Tbe head clerk, wbo Lud iiitroduced bünself to 
Mre. rilmer in ono of thoso cburcb-going couverBaliotiB 
by tbe unassuming name of Jennings, here prasBod tlie 
bousekeepor's band in both bis own, and replied that 
be waa sony for anytbing whlub made ber nnbappy, 

Mrs. Filmer tben went on to eay tbat Madame had 
just received tbe craoUest letter from maater, Master 
had actually gone away, nobody knew where, without 
Bven bidding Madame good bye; and aa good as told 
her in plain black and white that he should uover 
come back again. Madame bad boeu in hysterica ever 
aince. Poor Madame! such a kind, dear, aweet-uatured 
lady, too .... but tbere, wbat could ono espect? men 
were such brutesl 

"Not all men, my dear Mra. Filmer," wheeaed 
the head clerk, teadcriy reproacbful. 

Whereupon Mra. Flhner tosaed her head, and be- 
lieved that tbere wafin't so mnch difference between 
tbe best and the worst as somo folks imogincd. 

"There's myself, for inatance," said Mr. Keckwitcb, 
"I abhor perfidy — I do, iudeed, ma'am."' 

"Ab, HO you £ay, Mr. Jenniiigs," sigheti the house- 
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"TU prove it i^o you, Mrs. Filmer. If you'U get 
me a sight of that letter, so that I can examine the 
writin' and postmark, I'U go down at once to the city 
and push inquiry in certain quarters that I know of ; 
and if I don't succeed in findin' out which way your 
scamp of a master's gone, I give you leave never to 
speak to me again!" 

"Oh, Mr. Jennings, do you really mean that?" 

"Mean it, ma'am? — Bless you, this sort o' thing 
is all in my way. Many and many's the runaway 
bankrupt weVe caught just as he was steppin' aboard 
of the steamer that was to carry him to Boulogne or 
New York! Do you think you can put your band on 
the letter?" 

"I think so. It was lying on the floor just now, 
down by Madame's bedside, and a bank note for five 
hundred pounds as well, which I picked up and put 
in her purse. She didn't regard the money, poor 
soul!" 

"Women never do," said the head clerk; "their 
little hearts are so tender." 

Mrs. Filmer looked down, and sighed again. 
. "Fm sure yours is. I hope it is - my deax," 
added he; and, sidling a step nearer, that respectable 
man actually kissed her! 

About ten minutes later Mr. Keckwitch came out 
of the gates of Elton House radiant with triumph. 
He had William Trefalden's letter in his pocket-book. 
It contained only these words: — 

"Adieu, Th^r&se. Circumstances over which I have 
no control compel me to leave England — perhaps, 
for ever. I bid you farewell with tender regret Try 
to think of me kindly, and believe that if you knew 
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all, ytrn would not blame me for the stop wliieli I i 
find myself compelled to take. 1 enclose a Bank of 
England uote for five hundred pounds. Tlie lionse 
ind all that it eontaina is yours. Once more farewelL 
May you be bappier in the future than I have madei 
you in the past. — W. Trepalden." 
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Thet went firet of all to the office in Chancery 

Lane, where they found the clerks just settüng to their 
■worlt, nad tlie honsemaid blacldng the grate in William 
Trefalden's private room. To pnt a snmmary stop to 
Utis damsel's proceedings, dismiss her, lo<^ the door, 
«wd iiiatitule a Btrict hut rapid investigation of all that 
llio jilace contained was their next course- They ex- 
ftmined the contenta of the waste-paper baaket, tnrned 
«ut the table-drawers , broke open the safe; hut fouad 
nüthing of any valae or importance. 

"Look here," said Sason, presenüy. "What i 
this?" 

It was only a crainplod envelope, the inside i 
which was covered with pencilled memorauda. 

Greatores uttered a cry of triumph. 

"A. sketch of Lis roula, by Jove!" he excltdraeJ 
"Where did yon find this?" 

"On the mantelshelf here, beside the almanack."* 
Listen: — 'London to Boulogne by steamer - 
three a.m. Eight hours. Boulogne to Paris - 
Paris to Marseilles — 8"40, throngh. 
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to Algiers — nine p.m. Or Constantiople — five 



P.M.'" 



"Is that all?" asked Mr. Keckwitch. 

"All — and he was off, of course, by the early 
Boulogne boat by three this moming. Eight hours 
passage — confound him! be will be landing in half 
an hour-, and by six or seven this evening will be in 
Paris, whence he will go straight through to Marseilles 
by that 8*40 express." 

"The 8*40 express reaches Marseilles at 3*45 the 
following aftemoon," said Mr. Keckwitch, who had 
wisely provided himself with a Continental time-table. 

"And the next through train from London?" asked 
Greatorex. 

"Half-past eight this evenin'." 

The banker uttered an angry* oath; but Mr. Keck- 
witch only.took up the envelope, and examined it 
thoughtfaÜy. 

"I shaU not attempt to overtake him," said Saxon. 
"He has seventeen hours' start. It would be sheer 

foUy." 

"If you would but consent to telegraph to the police 
at Paris," began the banker — but Saxon silenced him 
with a gesture. 

"No," he said resolutely. "Nothing shall induce 
me to do that. Once for all, I wiU not deal with him 
as with a felon." 

" G^nÜemen," said Mr. Keckwitch, still examining the 
envelope, "Pm not sure that this paper ain't just atrap." 

"A trap!" 

The h^ derk nodded. 

"He's such a clever chap," said he. "Too clever 
by half to commit a blunder of this sort I no moi6 

HalfaMUHon of Mone^. B. ^ 
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believe lie's gone by tbat Boulogne boat than I beliei 
he's gone to Paradiae." 

"WLere, then, do you suppose he * 
the banker, impatienlly. 

"Likely enongli that lie ain't left London at alli.1 
Aiid, Bomehow or another, I tave my doubts . 

"Doubts of what?" 

Mr. Keckwitch rabbed bis fat hands over and over^.^ 
and waggod bis bead knowingly before replying. 

"That, may be, there's a woman in the case." 

The banker laughed ontright at the absurdity of ■ 
this notioQ; but over Sason's mind tbere dashed i 
BTidden, Strange snapicion — a suapicion so vivid that 1 
it atood to bim for a conyiction; a conviction 
Etarthng that it came to him like a revelation. 

Helen Bivi^re! 

The name abnoat eucaped hia lips, with the shockij 
of diacovery. He aaw the whole plot now — saw itiff 
as plainly aa if hia conaia's secret aoul bad been Isiä I 
bare before hlm. Hia coorse was takea oa tlie instaab:4 
With conviction came decision; with q^uick sighti^l 
prompt action. W 

"I bave changed mj mind," be aaid. "I will p«r^ 1 
sne the aearch. I am willing to employ any meaii«i4 
Short of bringing my cousin before a court of juatioe. J 
Teil me what is heSt to be done, and I will do it" 

His resolute tone took them by aurpriae. 

"Come," Said Greatorex, "this ia common aeuse." 

But Saxon, who had been all irresolution up to 
thia moment, was now all impaiience. 

"For Heaven's sake," he exclaimed, "let ua lose 

raoi-c time in talking. Moments are precious. What 
t« be done?" 
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"Well, sir, in tlio lirst pUco/' ropHotl Mi\ Keok- 
witch, "you must givo private omployinwit U> Uiroo t»!» 
four Sharp fellows — my feiend Mr. Kitld will k«t>w 
where to find 'em for you." 

"Good. Go on." 

"One must searoh in and about London; ono muxt 
go upon Ulis foreign track, juRt for Nafety; and out) 
must ran down to Liverpool with InHtruoUouM io oroMM 
to Kingstown if he sees cause to do so.^* 

"Yes, yes. Go on." 

"And you must offer a fair reward/* 

"How much?" 

"Well, sir, would you think a couple of Imndr^ 
too much?" 

"I will make it a couple of thouNandi*/* 

"Bravol" cried (ireatorex, "ftw two i\umnmA 
poonds these det^ctive fellowi would lind yim i\m 
bones of Adam and Ere!^^ 

"Say you so? Then it «hall he five i\u9mmA. Mr. 
Keckwitch I authorise you to offer a roward of Av# 
tbousand pounds in my name/* 

The head clerk bowed down heftfte Kaxott tm it im 
had been a demi-god, and luiid thai it »hmU im tUttm 
forihwiÜL 

'TU go my«elf witb tbe felb/w wbo iäkm Um Vntk 
Job/' Said Mr, Greatorex. **I »hall «i>/v lim ffX*Ai^ 
meat of die tfaing; aod you^ TnttkUmf ha4 if*!iitfr %if 
to LfTerpooL*^ 

Saxon diook lus lie»l 

"•"^^r be ««a, ''my MA 4»M U UniAimf' 
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"May be there's a womaa in tlie case." 

ThoBe words cauaed. Sasoii to fljng himself hes 
and soiil into the pursnit, They rouBcd all tlie i 
»nd energy that were in him. It was bnt a. randoni 
guesa of Mr. KeckwitcL's, after all; but it did wliat f 
loss of two millions of money had failed to do. 

The more Iie thouglit of it, Ihe more probable — 
the more terrihly probable — it seemed. So young, so 
lovely, so fresh to the world as Heleo Rivifere was, 
what more likely than that William Trofalden sLoald 
deBire to have her for bis owii? What more likely than 
that she, being eo poor and so friendlesa, »hould accept 
him? She woiild be cerlain to do so, if only for her 
mother'8 Bake. For Saxon did not now believe ihat 
Mrs. Eiviire was dead. Ab be had once tnisted his 
consin with an infinite trast, he uow regarded his every 
Word and deed wilh unbounded snspicion. He neilher 
believed tliat Mrs. Kiviöre was dead nor that Helen 
waa gone to Florence, nor that any atatement that Wil- 
liam Trefalden had ever made to him at any time was 
other tlian deliberately and blackly falae. 

Granting, however, that Mrs. Eiviere might he no 
more — - and it was, after all, sufiiciently likely to be 
tnie — would not the lonely girl cling to whoover was 
nearest and kindoat to her at the time? And then 
Saxon remembered how gentlemanly, how gracious, 
how perauaaive his cousin eould be — how aweet hia 
Binile was ■ — how pleasant and low his voice! 
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Poor Helen! Poor, pretty, trustful, genüe Helen! 
Wlia^t a fate for her! It made Ms heart ache and his 
blood boil, and brought to the surface all that was 
tenderest and manliest in bis nature only to tbink of it. 

Witbin five minutes after Jbe bad announced bis de- 
cision, tbe tbree men parted at tbe door of William 
Trefalden's office. Eacb went bis separate "w&j — 
Keckwitcb to engage tbe detectives, Greatorex to make 
arrangements for bis temporary absence, and Saxon to 
pursue bis own quest according to bis own plan. 

He went straigbt to Brudenell Terrace, Camber- 
well, and inquired for Miss Rivi^re. 

Tbe belligerent maid-servant reconnoitred tbrougb 
a couple of incbes of open doorway before replying. 

"Miss Rivers don't live bere now," sbe said, sbarply. 

Tbis, bowever, was only wbat Saxon bad expected 
to bear. 

"Can you oblige me then," he said, "with her pre- 
sent address?" 

"No, I canV 

"But surely Miss Rivifere must have left an address 
wben sbe removed from bere?" 

"There was an address left," replied the girl; "but 
it ain't rigbt, so it's of no use to anyone." 

"How do you know that it is not rigbt?" 

"Because it's been tried, of course. But I can't 
stand bere all day." 

And the girl made as if sbe was about to shut tbe 
door in Saxon^s face, but seeing bis fingers on their 
way to bis waistcoat pocket, relented. He placed a 
sovereign in her band. 

"I want to know all that you can teil me on this 
subject," he said. 
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She looked at tlie coin and at bim, aml eitook her 
head suspiciously. 

"Wliat's thie for?" she said. 

"For your informatlon. I would not raind what I 
gave to anyone who conld put me in the way of find- 
ing wliere those laJies are gone." 

"But I can't teil you what I don't know." 

"That's true; but yon may as well teil me all 
you do." 

The girl, still looking at him somowbat doubtfully, 
invited bim to step inside tbe paesage. 

"I can sliow yoa the card," she said; "but I know 
it'8 of ao use. Tbere was a gentleman here tbe other 
day — he came from a great London shop, and wonld 
have put pounds and pounds of painting in Miss ßi- 
vers'a way — and though he wrote it all down exact, 
he couldn't find tbe place." 

And witb tbis ahe pluaged into the little empty 
front parlour and brougbt out a card, on wbicb were 
pencilled in William Trefaldea's own Iiand the follow- 
ing worda: — ."Mrs. RivrfeRE, Beaufort Villa, St. John'« 
Wood." 

Saxon almost staTt«d on seeing bis cousin's well- 
known band. 

"Wbo wrote tbis?" he asked q^uickly. 

"It was Mr. Forsytb that wrote it, after tbe ladiea 
were in tbe cab." 

"Mr. Forsytb?" be repeafed. 

And tben tbe girl, grown suddenly communieative, 
went on to say tbat Mr. Forayth waa a rieh gentleman 
wbo, baving known "Mr. Rivers" a great many yeara 
ago, bad songht the ladies out, paid enonuous prices 
for Mr. Rivera's pictarea, and induced Mrs. and Miaa 
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Rivers to remove to a. pleasanter part of London. 
Even in tbis matter, he took all the trouble off their 
handfl, and they never so much as saw their new lodg- 
ings before he came to take tbem tbere. Tbere never 
■was sncb a kind, tbougbtftil, pleasant gentleman, to be 
sure! As for the address, Mrs. Eivers never thonght of 
it tili jnst at tbe last moment, aad tben Mr. Forsjth 
wrote it ont as be stood in tbe passage — tbe ladies 
being already in the fly, and ready to drive off. 

"And tbat ia all yon know about it?" asked Saxon, 
still tuming the card over and over. 

"Eveiy Word." 

"I suppose I may keep the card?" 

"Ob, yes, if yon like; but you'U find tbere's no 
such place." 

"Did Mrs. Eivifere seem to be mncb worse before 
sbe left bere?" 

"No. We thonght she was better, and so did Miss 
Rivers." 

Saxon turne d reluctantly towards tbe doör. 

"Thank you," he said. "I wieb yon could have 
told me more." 

"I suppose you are a Mend of the famüy?" said 
the girl inquisitively. 

Saxon nodded. 

"You — you can't 'teil me, I suppose, whether 
Mr. . . . ." 

"Foreyth?" 

"Ay — whether Mr. Forsytb was engaged to Miss 
Rivifere?" said he, with sonie hesitation. 

She screwed her mouth up, and jerked her head 
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would be beforftJ 



s face, I 



"tut anybody could guesa liow 
long." 

Theu, seeing the troublß in the young ma 
flhe added quickly: — 

"On his aide, you know. He worship_ 
gronnd Miss Eivers walk.ed npon; but I don't believe 1 
she cared a brass farthing for him." 

To whicLSaxon oulyreplied by thanking bei 
and then tnmed despondingly away. 

He would go to St. Jobn's Wood; but he feit be- i 
foreband that it wonld be useless. It was to be e 
pected tbat William Trefalden would give a faJse ad- ] 
dress. It was, of course, a pari; of liis plan ta do a 

In the midst of tbese refleetiona, just as he bad ^ 
reaehed the fartber end of the terrace, the girl came ] 
runniug after bim. 

"Sir, sir!" sbe aaid breatblessly, "I've just tboug'ht 
of Doctor risber. He was Mrs. Eivere's doctor, 
he'll be sure to know wbere tbey went!" 

"God bless you for tbat tbouglit, my girll" 
Saxon. "Wbere doea be live?" 

"I don't know; but it'a somewhere about Camber- j 
well- Tou'll be sure to find bim." 

"Yea, yea — easily." And again Sason dipped I 
his fing;ers iiito bis waistcoat pocket liut the girl shook I 
her head. 

"Lord love you!" said sbe, "I don't want any more _ 
of your money — youVe givcn me too much alreadyl" 

And with tliis sbe laugbed, and ran away. 

Saxon juraped back into bis cab, and desired to bo j 
driven to the firat cbemiat's sbop on tbe road. 

tbe cbomista," muttered be to bimself ae he li 
rattled along, "arc sure to know all about tbe doetors." ] 
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CHAPTERXLIX. 

Doctor Fisher. 

DocTOR Fisher dwelt in a big, stuceo-fronted, 
many-windowed house, with gates and a portico — a 
strictly professional-looking house, that stood back from 
tbe road, as if with a sulky sense of its own superiority 
to the humbler dwellings round about — ä house be- 
fore whose grim portals no organ boy would presume 
to linger, and^no Punch to set up his temporary stage. 
A solemn looking servant in a sad-coloured livery 
opened the door, and ushered Saxon to the physician^s 
presence. 

Dr. Fisher was a massive man, with an important 
manner, and a deep, rolling voice like the pedal pipes 
of an organ. He received his visitor courteously, 
begged him to be seated, and replied clearly and readily 
to all Saxon^s inquiries. Mrs. Eivi^re was indeed dead. 
She died about a fortnight before, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery. The Rivi^res had removed from 
Camberwell about two, or it might be nearly three, 
months previous to this catastrophe. During the first 
six or eight weeks of her sojoum at Sydenham, Mrs. 
Rivi^re had gained strength, and was so far improved 
as to be on the point of undertaking a voyage to 
Madeira, when she unfortunately caught that cold which 
shortly after resulted in her death. Dr. Fisher did not 
attend Mrs. Riviere's funeral. He believed that Miss 
Rivi^re and Mr. Forsyth were the only moumers. He 
had never had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Forsytli, 
but he had heard both Mrs. and Miss Riviire mak<^ 
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frequent reference to him, ae a friend to whom they 
were bound by many ties of gratitude and regard. 
Miss Eivifere, he believed, was well. He had called 
upon her in the morning of the day following that ou 
wbich her raother was buried; bat not sinco. Her pre- 
sent address was Beulah ViUa, Sydenham. He re- 
gretted that he had no further ioformation tn offer; 
prolested that he was entirely at bis visitor's service; 
and wiahed bim a gracious "good-moming." 

Usbered out again hy the aolenm lacqney, Saxon 
pnshed on at ouce to Sydenham. 

Beniah Villa proved to he one of a serics of semi- 
detached houses in a quiet eide-ruad over-looking some 
fields, ahout half a müe from the Ciystal Palace. His 
cab had no sooner puUed up, however, before the gate, 
than au ominona card in the dining-room winduw pre- 
pared bim for a fresh disappointmenL 

Miss Ririöre had left nearly a week ago. 

"She went away, sir, the second day after her poor 
ma's fiineral," explained the good woman of the houas 
— a cbeery, kindly, good-bumoured-looking body, with 
floiiry bands and a white apron. "She couldn't abida 
tbe place, pretty dear, after what had happened.'' 

"K you will ha so kind as to oblige me with Miss 
Eiviöre's present address " 

"Well, sir, I'm sorry to aay that is just what I 
can not do," intermpted the landlady. "Miss Riviöre 
didu't know it beraelf — not to he certain about it" 

"But snrely something must bave been said — 
something by wbich ono could form some idea," eaid 
Saxon. "Do you think she was going abroad?" 

"Oh dear no, air. She was going to the sea-Bide." 

"You are sure of that?" 



Yea, SIT— poBitiTe. 

"And yet is it posaible that no one place was men- 
tioned as being more likety than anotber?" 

"Two or tliree places were metitioned, sir; but I 
took no account of the names of 'eni." 

"You can at leaat remember one?" 

"No, sir-^I can't indeed," 

"Try — pray try. Do you think you coold re- 
member tliem if I ivere to repeat the names of aeveral 
sea-side placea to you?" 

Hb intense eamestness aeemed to strike the woman. 

"I am very soiry, öir," ehe said: "but I have no 
more idea of them than the habe unbora, I don't be- 
lieve I should know them if I was to heai- them — I 
don't, indeed." 

"Did Mifls Eiviferö leavo your houae — aloue?" 

"No, BIT. Mr. Porajth went witb her." 

Saxon almost ground bis tfieth at that name. 

"Mr. Forayth waa very often here, I suppose," he 

"Very often, air." 

"Ähnost every day?" 

The woman looked at bim with a mixtnre of curi- 
osity and compasaion that showed plainly what ehe 
thought of tbis cross-examination. 

"Why yea, air," ahe repUed, reluetantly. "I sup- 
pose it waa about every day lately." 

The young man thanked her, and turned sadly 
away. At the bottom of the ateps, he paused. 

"Yon do not even know to which railway termiuus 
they went?" he asked, as a last chance. 

She ahook her head. 

"ludeed, air, I do not," she answered. " l'«\ä'i.\,^'!i^' 
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"If one could evon fiud the cabman wlio drove 
them . . . ." 

The landlady clapped her hands together. 

"There, now!" she esclaimed. "Why, to be snre, 
they -wemt in one of Davis's flys!" 

Sason bounded up the stepa agaio. 

"Tou dear, good aoiiU" he said, "where shall I 
find this Davis? Wliere are bis stables? Where does 
he live? Teil me quickly." 

She told liim quiekly and elearly — the socond 
turning; to the left, and then up a lane. He could not 
laJsB it. Every one knew Dayjs'a atablea. 

He 9carcely waited to hear the last words, FuU of 
hope and escitement, he dashed into bis cab agaio, 
and was gone in a moment. 



CHAPTER L. 



Davis's etablea were sooii found; also Davis 
Davis of the stablo stably, all waisteoat, all pockets, 
all wide-awake, with a wisp of epotted cambric round 
his neck, a straw in bis month, and no legs t« speak 
of. This gentlcman — not insensible to the attractiöns 
of her Majesty's profile in low relief on a neat pocket 
medallion — distinctly remembered snpplyJng a fly on 
the moming in qneation. It was his large greeo fly, 
and he drove it himsclf. The gentlcman desired him 
to drivQ to tfie Great "Western Railway Station, Tbe 
lady was in deep monming, and iooked as if she had 
been crying. When they got to Paddiugton, the gen- 
tleman gave him balf-a-crown over and above bis fare. 
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The luggage all, belonged to the lady. A porter took 
it off the cab and carried it into the Station. Davis 
thought he should know the porter again; if he saw 
him. He was a tall, red-haired man with only one 
eye. Did not hear it said to what Station on the line 
the lady and gentleman were going. Was quite will- 
ing, however, to go over to the Great Western Termi- 
nus and do what he could to identify the porter. 

So Mr. Davis shuffled himself into a light overcoat, 
accepted a seat in Saxon's Hansom, and was forthwith 
whirled away to Paddington. The one-eyed porter was 
found without difficulty. His name was Bell. He re- 
membered the lady and gentleman quite well. The 
lady left her umbrella in the first-class waiting-room, 
and he found it there. He ran after the train as it 
was moving away from the platform , but could not get 
up with the carriage soon enough to restore the um- 
brella. However, the gentleman came back to London 
that same evening, and inquired about it. Gave Bell 
a Shilling for his trouble. The luggage was labelled 
Clevedon. He was certain it was Clevedon, because 
he had labelled it with his own hands, and remembered 
having first of all labelled it Cleve, by mistake. Of 
all these facts he was positive. The incident of the 
umbrella had impressed them on his memory; other- 
wise he did not suppose he should have retained a more 
distinct recoUection of those two travellers than of the 
hundreds of others upon whom he attended daily. 

This testimony shaped Saxon's course for him. He 
dismissed Davis, recompensed Bell, and by two o'clock 
was speeding away towards the west. 

It was the down express; and yet how slowly the 
train seemed to go ! Leaning back in a comer of the 
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carriage, lie watched the flitting of tlie laiidacape, aii^^ 
listened to the eager pantiag of tte engine with an im- 
patience that far outstripped the pace at wbicli they 
' were going. He counted the Btations; he coimted the 

Pminntea, the quarters, the half houra, the hours, The 
five minutes' delay at Didcot, the ten minutea at Swin- 
don, the ten minutes at Bristol irritated him almost 
beyond endurance. He had no eyee for the rieh ao- 
tunmal country. He saw not, or gaw without observ- 
ing, the "proudkeep" of Windsor Standing lügh above 
^^^ its antiqne woods; the silver-grey Thames, with its 
^^L eentinel willows and wooded slopes; the fair city of 
^^H Bath, seated amid her amphitheab'e of hills; and BriB- 
^^V toi, gloomy with the smoke of many fiimaces. AU he 
thought of, all he desired to see, all he aimed at now, 
was Clevedon. 

Shortly after half-past five he reached Bristol. At 
half-paat nix he had airived at bis destination. Tbere 
were dys and omnibnses waiting ahout the little Station. 
He took a close fly, being ansious to avoid all danger 
of recognition, and desired to be driven to the best 
Lotel in the place. Tbere was but one, a large white 
honse with a garden, overlooking the Bristol Channel. 
The day was waning and ths tide was high on the 
beach, as Saion stood for a moment among the flower- 
ing shrubs, looking over to the shadowy Welsh hilla 
far away. The landlord, waiting at the door of the 
hotel to receive him, thought that bis newly-arriTed 
gueat was admiring the setting sun, the placid aea with 
its path of fire, the little cove under the clifl's, and the 
Btearoer in the offing; but Sason was scarcely conscioua 
" the scene before bim. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

« 

The Daughter of Ocean. 

No Mr. Forsyth had been heard of at the Royal 
Hotel, Clevedon, and no lady.whom any person be- 
longing to the house could identify with Saxon's de- 
scription of Helen Rivi^re. The head waiter, a middle- 
aged man of clerical aspect, suggested that the gentle- 
man should send for Mr. Slatter. Leaming that Mr. 
Slatter was the Superintendent of rural police, Saxon 
at once despatched a messenger to request his presence; 
whereupon the clerical waiter respectfally inquired 
whether the gentleman had dined. 

But Saxon had neither dined nor breakfasted that 
day, nor slept in a bed for four nights past; so he 
desired the waiter to serve whatever could be made 
ready immediately, flung himself upon a sofa, and over- 
whelmed with fatigue, feil profoundly asleep. 

It seemed to him that he had scarcely closed his 
eyes when a stränge voice awoke him, and he found 
the waiter shouting in his ear, the dinner on the table, 
and Mr. Inspector Slatter waiting to speak with him. 

Mr. Slatter represented the majesty of the English 
law to the extent of some six feet three, and was a 
huge, bronzed, crisp-haired, keen-eyed giant, with a 
soft rieh voice, and a broad Somersetshire accent. He 
had not heard of any Mr. Forsyth at Clevedon, and he 
was positive that no such name had been added to the 
visitors' list up at the Reading-rooms. He had, however, 
observed a lady in very deep black sitting alone on the 
Old Church Hill both yesterday and the day before. 
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Not having bcen uu Üie hill liimself, Mr. Inspector 
SlatWr coulil nut aay wlietlier die lady was young or 
old; but that she was "a new arrival," ho did not 
doubt. Sbe bad not been oa tbe bill to-day. He Lad 
pasaed tbat way Lalf-a-dozeu timcs, and could not bave 
failed to see her if sbe bad been tbere. As to {indiiig 
out wbore tbis lady might be lodging, nothing was 
easier. Mr. Slatter would guarantee that iuformatioaa 
witbin a couple of honrs. 

So Saxon eat down to bis solitary dimier, and 1 
Slatter departed on Iük miHsiün. Kather before i" 
after tbe expiratiun of two hours he caine back, bavi 
ascertained all that ho had promiued to lean 
Eivifere bad indeed been at Clevcdon. Sbe arrived &t(^ 
days before, accompanied by a gentleman who retume^ 
to London by tho next up-train, leaving her in aparte 
ments at Weston Cottage, down by tbe Green Beach. 
This very day, however, shortly after twelve, tlie same 
gentleman had come to fetch her away to Bristol, and 
they bad left about two o'clock. 

Saxon Bnatcbed np hia hat, bade tbe inspector lead 
the way, and rushed off to Weston Cottage to interro- 
gate the iandlady. Ue was received in the passage by 
a gannt epiuster, who at once informed bim that she 
was entertaining a party of frienda, and could not pos- 
sibly att«nd to bis inquirles. But Saxon was qnite too 
much in earnest to be dannted by grim looks and short 
answers; so, instead of politely requesting leave to call 
again at a more convenient opportnnily, he oniy closed 
the door behind bim and said: — 

"I have but two or tbree queations to put to you, 
maditm, Answer tbo^e, and I am goue immediately. 
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Can you teil me in what direction your lodger was 
going when ehe left here?" 

"If you will call agaiii, yoiing mati," be^n the 
landlady, drawing herseif up witL a little dignified 
quiver of the head , "any time after twelve to- 



"Gvacious heavens, madam, I may be a couple 
hundred miles hence by twelve tomorrow!" interrupl 
Saxon impetuonsly. "Answer me at once, 

Protesting all the time that it was very extraordin- 
ary, very iinreasonable, very inconvenient, the mistresa 
of Westoit Cottage then replied as curtly and disagree- 
ably as pOHSible to Saxon's questions. Misa Rivifere 
and Mr. Forayth Lad left her house at a little before 
two o'clock that aflernoon. They took the twenty-three 
minntes paat two o'clock train to Bristol. Wliere they 
might be going after that she conld not teU. Having 
heard Mr. Porsyth mention the words "high tide," and 
"Cumberland Baain," sho had gueased at the time Üiat 
they might be about to continue their journey by water. 
This, however, was a mere snppoaition on her part, aa 
she had only overheard the worda by chance while 
pasaing the drawing-room door. Mr. Forayth, she had 
imderatood , waa Miss Rivifere's guardian. He did not 
arrive unexpectedly. It had all along been arranged 
that ho should retnm to-day to fetch Miss Eivifere away; 
and the apartments were only engaged for one week. 
iSume of Misa Riviöre'a luggage, indeed, had never 
been taken npstaira at all; and the rest waa ready in 
the hall a good two honrs before they went away. It 
was all labelled Bristol. Heve the gaunt landlady'a 
iiiiwilling teatimony ended. 
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Bj the time Saxon got back t« tlie Royal Hotel it 
was close npon ten o'clock. The last train to Bristol 
Lad been gone nearly two hours, and lie must now 
either taice post-horses all the way, or drivo to the 
Tatton juncüon, so as to catch the np-train from Exeter 
at fifty-five minntes paat ten. Having taken counsel 
with Mr. Slatter, he decided on the lattcr as the more 
expeditiouB roate, and in the courae of a fev minutes 
had paid his hotel bill, recompensed the iuspector, and 
was once again on his way. 

Then cnme the gloomy read; the monotonons tramp 
of hoofa and rumhle of wheela; hedgerows gliding 
slowly past in the dai'kness, and now and then a house 
brimming over with light and wannth. Next, the 
Station, with the «p-train jiiBt ateaming in; porters 
mnning along the platform ; firat-class passengers peer- 
ing out coBÜy throngh tlose-shut windowB; and the 
angine all glow, smokc, and impatience, panting for 
release. Here Sasoa exchanged the dismal hotel fly 
for a warm comer in a dimly lighted railway caniage, 
and so sped on again tili the train stopped at the 
Bristol Station, where he alighted, jumped into a cab, 
and hade the driver take him to Ciimherland Baaiti. 

The way to this place lay throngh a tangled maae 
of narrow by-slreets, over lighted hridgea along silent 
qnays, and beside the floatiug harbour thick with maets, 
tili ihey canie to an office close against a pair of biige 
gates, heyond which more masts were dimly visible. 
There were lights in the Windows of this office, the 
door of which was preaently opened hy a sleepy porter, 
who, being qnestioned about the boats which had left 
Cumherland Basin tliat day, said he would '■■aU Mr. 
Lillicrap, aud vanishcd. After a delay of sereral J 
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minutes, Mr. Lillicrap came out of an inner room — a 
small, pallid yonng man, redolent of tobacco and nun, 
and disposed to be snappish. ^'Boats?*' he said, '^boats? 
Very extraordinarj hour to come there asking about 
boats. Did people suppose that boats went out from 
the basin at midnigbt? Had any boats gone out that 
day? Absurd question! Of course boats had gone out. 
Boats went out every day. There had been a boat to 
nfracombe — that went at five; a boat to Hayle — at 
half-past three; one to Swansea — at half-past four; 
and the daily boat to Portishead at two. Any others? 
Oh, yes, to be sure — one other, the 'Daughter of 
Ocean,' for Bordeaux — not a fixed boat. Went about 
twice a month, and started today about four." 

For Bordeaux! Saxon^s pulse leaped at the name. 

"The *Daughter of Ocean' carries passengers of 
course?" he asked, quickly. 

"Oh; yes, of, course." 

"And there is a regulär steam-service, is there not, 
between Bordeaux and America?" 

Mr. Lillicrap stared and laughed. 

"To be sure there is," he replied. "The French 
Service. But what traveller in bis senses would go 
from Bristol to Bordeaux to get to New York, when 
he can embark at Liverpool or Southampton? Out of 
the question." 

But Saxon, instead of arguing this point with Mr. 
Lillicrap, begged to know where he should apply for 
Information about those passengers who had gone with 
the steamer that aftemoon; whereupon Mr. Lillicrap, 
who was really disposed to be obliging despite bis 
irascibility, offered to send the porter with him to a 
certain booking-office where these particulars might 
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perhaps be ascertained. So Saxon followed the man 
over a little drawbridge and acroas a dreary yard ftill 
of easks and packing-caaes to another office, wliere, 
alüiongh it was so long paat bnainess honrs, a pleasant 
kind of foreman came duwn to Bpeak to him. The 
books, he said, were locked up, and tbö clerks gone 
honrs ago; but he himself remerabered the lady and 
gentleman perfectly well. The lady wäre deep black, 
and tbe gentleman carried a largc carpet bag in Mb 
band. He recollected baving seea tbe gentleman severaJ 
daya Lefore. He came down to tbe office, and took 
the donble passage and paid tbe double fare in ad- 
vance. They came on board a little after tliree o'cloefc 
— it migbt be balf-past tbree — and the "Danghter of 
Ocean" steamed ont about a qnarter-past four. If, 
liowever, the gentleman would come there any time 
after eigbt tomorrow moming, be coald see tbe books, 
and welcome, 

Bnt Saxon bad no need to see tbe books now. 
They could teil him no more tban be knew already. 
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ÄLTHOtiGH he left Bristol by the first moming ex- 
press, Saxon yet found tbat he must perforce wait in 
town tili evening before be could pursne bis jonraey 
furtber. The early Continental Mail train was, of 
course, gone long ere he reached Paddington, and tho 
nest would not leave London Bridge tili eigbt i 
Ah for fbe tidal route t'üJ Bnnlogne, it feil so late in , 
' thfi aftemoon tbat be would be in nowise a gainer hy J 
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foUowing it. So he liad dd reaource Iint Lo wait pa- 
tienüj, and bear the delay with as much pliilosophy as 
he could muster to bis aid. 

In thö meanwhile, he was quite resolved to keep 
clear üf his allies, and accept uü aid ürom without 
The clue wluch he now held waa of hia owa finding, 
and the failure or euccess with which he should follow 
it up iimst be his own likewise. So he went neither 
to Lombard Street to learn if there were news of 
Lawrence Greatores, nor to Chancery Lane to conflnlt 
with Mr. Keckwit«h, nor even to his elnb; ,hut, having 
looked in at his Chambers and desired the imperturbable 
Glllingwater to prepare bis travelling kit imd bave his 
dinnor ready by a certain hour, the young man thought 
lie could not spend hia "enforced leisnre" better tbun 
by taking William Trefalden at his word, and leaming 
from Mr. Behrens' own lips the true story of the Castle- 
towers' mortgage. 

The woolstapler's offiees were easily fonnd, and 
consisted of a very dreary, dnsty, comfortlesB first floor 
in a dismal house at the farther end of Biead Street. 
On ontering the onter room, Saxon fouad himself in 
the presence of three very bnsy clerks,'a tall porter 
sitttng humhly on the extreme edge of a buge packing 
caae, a Kmall boy shrilly telling over a long liat of 
names and addresses, and a bulky, bectie-browod man 
in a white bat, who waa Standing in a masterful atti- 
tudo before the empty fire-place, his feet very wide 
apart, and his hands closped bebind Iiis back. Sason 
reoogttised bim at once, — -keen grey eyes, iron-grey 
hair, white !iat and all. 

"Mr. Behrens, 1 boliovo," he said. 

The woolstapler nodded with flurly civiUty. 
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"My name is Belirens," he replied. 

"And mine, Trefalden. Will you oblige me with 
five minutes private conversation?" 

Mr. Belirens looked at the yonng man with un- 
dissembled cnriosity. 

"Oh, then you are Mr. Saxon Trefalden I sup- 
pose," he said. "I know yonr name very well. Step in." 

And he led the way into his private room — a mere 
den some ten feet Square, as cheerfol and Inznriotis «s 
a condemned cell. 

"I must heg your pardon, Mr. Behrens, for in- 
troducing myself to you in this abrupt way," said 
Saxon, when they were both seated. 

"Not at all, sir," replied the other, bluntly. "I 
am glad to have the opportunity of seeing you. You 
were a nine days' wonder here in the City, some 
months ago." 

"Not for any good deeds of my own, I fear!" 
laughed Saxon. 

"Why, no; but for what the world values above 
good deeds nowadays — the gifts of fortune. We don^t 
all get our money so easily as yourself , sir." 

"And a fortunate thing, too. Those who work for 
it are happier than those who only inherit it I had 
far rather have worked for mine, if I could have 
chosen." 

Mr. Behrens' rugged face lighted up with ap- 
probation. 

"I am glad to hear you say so," said he. "It is 
a very proper feeling, and, as a Statement, quite true 
to fact. I know what work is — no man better. I 
began life as a factory boy, and I have made my way 
up from the bottom of the ladder. I had no help , no 
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edocation, no cajjital' — notliiiig in the world to tmst 
to bnt my head and ray hands. I liave known what 
it is to sleep nnder a hajBUick and dine upon a. mw 
turuip; and yet I say I liad ratlier have auffered what 
I did saffer than have dawdled through life with my 
hands in my pocketa and an empty title tacked to my 

"I hope you do not think that I have daivdled 
tbrijugh life, or ever mean to dawdle through it," said 
Saxon. "I am notLing bnt a Swiss farmer. I have 
driveo the plough and hunted the chamois ever since 
I waa old enough to do either." 

"Ayc — bnt now you're a fine gentleman!" 

"Not a bit of it! I am juat wliat I Lave alwaya 
been, and I am going home hefore long to my own 
work and my own people. I intend to live and die a 
Citizen- farmer of the Swiss Republic." 

"Then, npon my sonl, Mr. Saxon Trefalden, you 
are the most sensible young man I ever met in my 
life!" esclaimed the wooletapler, admiringly. "I conld 
not have helieved that any young man would he Bo 
nnspoiled by the sndden acquisition of wealth. Shake 
hands, air. I am proud to know you." 

And tlie self-made man put out his great brown 
band, and fratemised with Saxon across the table. 

"I know your cousin very well," he added. "In 
fact, I have just been round to Chancery Lanc to call 
upon him; hut they teil me he ia gone abroad for sii 
weeka. Kathor unusual for him to take so long a holi- 
day, isn't it?" 

"Very unusual, I think," stammered Sason, tnm- 
ing Buddenly red and hot. 

"It's especially iuconvenient to me, too, jnst at this 
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time," continued Mr. Behrens, "for I have important 
business on band, and Keckwitch, thongh a clever 
fellow, is not Mr. Trefalden. Your cousin in a re- 

markal3l7 clear-headed, intelligent man of business, 

• 11 

SIT, 

"Yes. He has great abilities." 

"He has acted as my solicitor for several years," 
Said Mr. Behrens. And then he leaned back in bis 
cbair, and looked as if be wondered wbat Saxon^s visit 
was about. 

"I — ^I wanted to ask you a question, Mr. Bebrens, 
if I may take tbe liberty," said Saxon, observing tbe 
look. 

"Surely, sir. Surely." 

"It is about tbe Castletowers estate." 

Mr. Bebrens* brow clouded over at tbis annotince- 
ment. 

"About tbe Castletowers estate?" be repeated. 

"Lord Castletowers," said Saxon, beating somewbat 
about tbe busb in bis reluctance to approacb tbe main 
question, "is — is my intimate friend." 

"Humpb!" 

"And — and bis means, I fear, are very inadequate 
to bis Position." 

"If you mean that be is a drone in tbe bive and 
wants more boney tban bis fair sbare, Mr. Trefalden, 
let bim do wbat you and I were talking of just now 
— work for it." 

"I believe be would gladly do so, Mr. Bebrens, if 
he bad tbe opportunity," repHed Saxon; "but that is 
not it." 

"Of course not. That never is it," said tbe man 
of tbe people. 
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"What I mcan is, that he has bcen cruelly ham- 
pered by tlie debts with which bis fatber encumbered 
tbe estate, Eind . . ." 

"And Ue has pereuaded you to come bere and in- 
lercede for more time! It is tbe old story, Mr. Tre- 
faldcn — it is the story of every poor gentletaan wbo 
caniiot pay up his mortgage money wben it falb due. 
I can't listen to it aay longer, I can do no more tbr 
Lord Castletowers than I bave doae ab-eady. Tbe 
money was due on tbe second of this month, and to- 
day is tbe seventeentb. I cousented to wait one week 
over time, and ou tbe ninth yonr cousin came to me 
imploring one week more. Lord Castletowera , he aaid, 
wafl abroad, bat expocted bome daily, Money waa 
promised, bat had not yet come ia. hi short, one ad- 
ditional week was to put everytbing straigbt I am 
no friend to coronets, as your cousin bnows; but I 
would not desire to be barsb to any man, whether be 
wero a lord or a crossing sweeper — so I let yonr 
friend bave the one week more. It expired yesterday. 
I cxpeetsd Mr. Trefalden all the afterooon, and he 
never made his appearance. I bave called at his ofGce 
tbis moming, and I hear that he bas left town t'or six 
weeks. I am sorry for it, because I muBt now employ 
a stranger, which makes it, of coorse, more uopleasant 
for Lord Castletowers. But I can't belp myself- I 
miist have tlie money, and I must foreclose. That is 
my bist Word on the matter." 

And baving Said this, Mr. Bebrena tbnist bis banda 
doggedly into bis pockets, and stared defiantly at his 
visiter. 

Saxon conld scarcely auppress a smile of triumph. 
He had leomed more than he came to ask, and v 
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a better position than if he had actnall j put the question 
whicli he was preparing in his mind. 

"I think we slightly misonderstand each other, Mr. 
Behrens," he said. "I am here today to pay you the 
twenty-five thousand ponnds due to you from Lord 
CasÜetowers. Do you wish to receive it in cash, or 
shall I pay it into any bank on your acconnt?" 

"You — you can pay it over to me, if you please, 
sir," stammered the woolstapler, utterly confounded by 
the tum which afiPairs were taking. 

"I am not sure that I have quite so large a sum 
at my banker^s at this present moment But I will 
go at once to Signor Nazzari of Austin Friars, who 
is my Stockbroker, and arrange the matter. If, there- 
fore, I give you a cheque for the amount, Mr. Beh- 
rens, you will not present it, I suppose, before to- 
morrow?" 

"No — not before tomorrow. Certainly not before 
tomorrow." 

Saxon drew his cheque-book from his pocket, and 
laid it before him on the table. 

"By the way, Mr. Behrens," he said, "I hear that 
you have built yourself a pretty house down at Castle- 
towers." 

"Confoundedly damp," replied the woolstapler. 

"Indeed! The Situation is very pleasant. Your 
grounds once formed a part of the Castletowers park, 
did they not?" 

"Yes; I gave his lordship two thousand pounds for 
that little bit of land. It was too much — more than 
it was worth." 

Saxon opened his cheque-book, drew the inkstand 
towards him, and selected a pen. 
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"You would not care to seil the place, I suppose, 
Mr. Behrens?" he said, carelesslj. 

"Humph! I don't know." 

"If yon would, I should be happy to buy it." 

"The house and Stahles cost me two thousand five 
handred to build," said the woolstapler. 

"And yet are dampl" 

"Well, the damp is really nothing so speak of," re- 
plied Behrens, quickly. 

"Let me see; I believe Lord Castletowers sold a 
couple of farms at the same time — did you buy those 
also, Mr. Behrens?" 

"No, SIT. They were bought by a neighbonr of 
mine — a Mr. Sloper. I rather think they are again in 
the market" 

"I should be very glad to buy them if they are." 

"You wish, I see, to have a little landed property 
over in England, Mr. Trefalden. You are quite right, 
sh*; and, after all, you are more than half an English- 
man." 

"My name is English, my descent is English, and 
my fortune is English," replied Saxon, smiling. 

The woolstapler nodded approval. 

"Well," he said, "I have lately bought an estate 
down in Worcestershire, and I have no objection to seil 
the Surrey place if you have a fancy to buy it. It 
has cost me, first and last, nearly five thousand 
pounds." 

"I will give you that price for it with pleasure, 
Mr. Behrens," replied Saxon. "Shall I make out the 
cheque for thirty thousand pounds, and setüe it at 
once?"' 

The seller laughed grimly. 
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"I thiuk yoa had better woit tili yotir coasiii corne« 
back before you pay me for it, Mr. Trefalden," he said. 
"TliB bargain is made, and tbat's euoiigb; but you 
onght not to part from yonr money without receiving 
your title-deeda in excbange." 

Saxon besitated and looked embarrassed. 

"If you are afraid tbat I sball change my miitd, 
yon can givG me fifty ponnds on the hargain — will 
that do? People dim't buy freehold estates in quite 
tbat off-hand way, you see, even thougb tbey may be 
as lieb aa tbe Bank of England; but oue can Bee you 
are not much used to business." 

" I told you I was only a f'armer, you know," laughed 
Saxon, makiug out bis cbeque for tbe twenty-five 
tbousaiid and fifty pounds. 

"Ay, bnt take care you don't fling yonr money 
away, Mr. Trefalden. You're a veiy young man and, 
begging your pardon for tbe Observation, you don't 
know much of tbe world. Mouey ia a hard tliing to 
manage; and you bave more, I fancy, tban you know 
■wbat to do with." 

"Perbaps I bave." 

"At all evonts, you ean't do better tban buy land; 
always remember tbat. I do it mysclf, and I advise 
otbera to do it." 

"I mean to buy all I can get in my native Canton." 

"That's rigbt, sir; and if you like, I will iuquire 
about thoae two farms for you," 

"I should be more obliged to you tban I can ex- 

"Not in the least. I like yon; and when I lika 
people, I am glad to be of service to them. Y«| 
wotddn't be particular, I supposo, i 
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"I don't care wBat price I pay for tliera," 

"Whew! I must oot teil Sloper that. In fact, I 
shall not mentitm you at all, Yoiir name alone woiild 
add fifty per cent to the price." 

"I shall be aatisfied with wliatever bargaln yoii can 
make for me, Mr. Behreaa," eaid Saxon, and banded 
Um the cheqne. 

The woolstapler ahrng^ged his Shoulders impationtly. 

"I mnst give you receipt^ for these two Eums," he 
Said; but yoür Cousin onght to be present on the part 
of Lord Caatletowers. The whole thing is irregulär, 
lladn't you botter wait while I send round to Chan- 
cery Laue for Mr. Keckwitch?" 

But Saxon, ansious above all thinga to avoid a 
meetiDg with that worthy man, would not hear of thLi 
arrangement ; so Mr. Behrens gave him two formal re- 
ceipta in the presence of one of liia clerks, pocketed 
the cheque, and entered Saxon's address in bis note- 

"Äs Boon aa I have any uews about the farms, Mr. 
IVefaldon," said he, "I will let you know." 

And with thia tUey shook hands cordially and parted. 

"I'll be bonnd that open-handed young fellow has 
lent the Earl this money," muttered he, as he locked 
the cheque away in his cash-box. "Confound tlie aristo- 
eratsl They are all either dronea or hometa." 

In the meanwhile Saxon was tearing along Cheapside 
on his way to Austin Priars, eager to secure Signor 
Nazaari'a aervicea wliile the Stock Exchange waa yet 
open, and füll of joy in the knowledge that he had 
saved his friend from ruin, 

Ahont an liour and a half ]at«r, as he was walking 
slowly acrosB the open apace in front of the Exchange, 
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having just left the Bank of England, where he liad 
found all liis worst feai's coufirmed with respect to the 
stock Bold out by his ctmsin in ^irtne of the power öf 
attomey grant«d by himself five montbs betöre, the 
young man was suddenly bronght to a pause by a 
band npon bis sieeve, and a panting voice ualling upon 
bis Dame. 

"Mr. Sason Trefalden — beg your pardon, bIt — ■ 
one balf-minntG, if you please!" 

It waa Mr. Keckwitcb, breatlüeaH, pallid, Btreamiug 
witb perspiratioü, and almoBt speecbless. 

"One of onr clerke, sir," he gasped, "'appened to 
catch sigbt of you — gettin' out of a cab ■ — - top of 
Bread Street. IVe been followin' yon — ever since he 
canie back. Mr. Behrens directed me to Austin Friars 
— frora Austin Friars sent on — to Bank. And here 
I am!" 

Saxon frownod; for bis cousin's bead clerk was 
precisely the one pereon whom he bad least wished to 
meet. 

"I am sorry, Mj. Keckwitcb," be said, "tbat yon 
hare put yourself to so mucb inconvenience." 

"Blesg yoB, BIT, I don't regard the inconvenience. 
Tbe point is — bave you leamed anytbing of the 



Saxon was so unused to dissemble tbat after a nio- 
ment's palpable besitation be could tbink of no better 
expedient than to ask a question in return. 

"Have none of your emissariea learned anytbing, 
Mr. Keckwitcb?" 

"No, sir, not at present. I've bad thrce telegrams 
tliis momin' — one from Liverpool, one from South- 
ampton, and one from Glasgow; all telliu' the same 
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tale — no success. As for Mr. Kidd he^s taken the 
London docks for his line; but he*s done no better than 
other folks up to this time. If, however, you have made 
any way, sir, why then we can't do better then foUow 
your lead." 

They were close under the eqnestrian statue of the 
Duke, wben Saxon stopped short, and looking the head 
clerk füll in the face, replied: — 

"Ye6, Mr. Keckwitch, I do know something of my 
consin's movemente, but it is my intention to keep that 
knowledge to myself. Tou can, if you please, put a 
stop to all these useless inquiries; for I shall now retain 
this matter solely in my own hands.^* 

"Not exclu^n^ me firom assistin* you, sir, I hope?" 
exclaimed Keckwitch, anxiously. **0f course, if you 
have fbund a clue, and it^s your pleasure to foUow it 
yourself, that^s only what youVe a right to do; but 
Tm a man of experience, and IVe done so much in the 
affair already . . ." 

"I am obliged by what you have done, Mr. Keck- 
witch," Said Saxon, "and I shall make it my business 
to recompense you for your trouble; but I have no 
further need of your Services." 

"But, sir — but, Mr. Saxon Trefalden — you 
can't mean to give me the go-by in this way! It ain't 

"Not fair, Mr. Keckwitch!" 

"After my toilin* all the summer through, as I have 
been toilin' — after all the trouble IVe taken, and all 
the money IVe spent to worm out your cousin^s ways 
— why, sir, you'd never have known even so much as 
where he lived, if it hadn^t been for me!" 

"Mr. Keckwitch," said Saxou stemly, "whatevei^ 
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you may have done was done to pleaso yourself, I 
[iresume — to satisfy your own curiosity, or Berre 
your ends. It was certainly not done for me. I do 
not consider that yo« have any claim njion iny con- 
fidence, or even upon my piirse. Ilowcver, na I Said 
hefore, I shall recompense you by and by, as I see fit. 
G-ood monjing." 

And with this, tlie young man hailcd a cab, deaired 
to be driven to Uh Chambers, and speedily vanished 
in the throng; of Weatward-hound vehicloB, leaving the 
head-elerk boiling over with impotent rage and disap- 
pointment 

"Well, I'm cuTsed if that isn't a npecimen of iu- 
gratitude!" muttered he. "Here's a purse-proud upstart 
for you, to step in and rob an honest mau of Ms fair 
vengeance. Secompense, indeed! Damu bis recompense 
and himself t«o! 1 hate him. I wish ho was dead. I 
hate the whole tribe of Trefaldena. I wish they wete 
all dead, and that I had the buryin' of 'em." 



CHAPTEK LIII. 
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XJp and down, up and down, tili bis eyes 
of tbe shipping and hie feet of tbe pavd, Saxou wandered 
itiong the quays of the grand old city of Bordeaux, 
Keeking vainly for any definite newa of the "Daughter 
of Ocean." He had lost mach precioua timo by the 
way — a night in Bristol, a day in London, anotber 
night in Bordeaux; but for this there had beou abso- 
lutely no help. The early trün tbat took him from 
Briatol to London arrived too late for the moming inail 
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to Paria, and the expresa from Paria to Bordeaux 
bronght him into the antiqne capital of Guienne betweeii 
ten and eleven at night Armed, however, with the 
same strong will that had carried him along thas far, 
Saxon set to work to puraue his search as vigorously 
in Burdeaux aa in London and Bristol, and, if poBsible, 
to make up for loat time hy even greater pereeverance 
and patience. 

Up to thia point he had held no further comnnmi- 
cation witi Greatorex. He was determined to act for 
himself and hy himaelf, without help or couDsel. He 
would, perhaps, have found it difficnlt to explain why 
he sbrunk from sharing the rosponsibility of this task 
— Tphy, from that moment when lie had first divined the 
Bhare which Helen Rivifere might bear in his cousin'a 
flight, he had jealonsly kept the Buppoaition to himself, 
and determined to follow up this accidental clue un- 
aided and alone. But ao it was. He feit that the giiVa 
name was sacred; that his lips were sealed; that he, 
and he only, must seek and safe her. 

He thonght of her perpetually. He conld thinb, 
indeed, of nothing eise. Throughout the weary, weary 
miles of travel, by night, by day, sleeping or waking, 
the remembrance of her perii was ever before him. Hö 
had beheld her face but twice in his life; yet it was 
aa vividly preaent to him as if he had been familiär 
with its pale and tender beauty from his boyhood. It 
wTimg hia very heart to think of her eyes ^ those 
pathetic eyes, with that look of the eaged chamois in 
them ibat he remembered so well. Then he would 
wonder vaguely whether they had always wom that ex- 
presaion? — whether he should ever see them ligbted 
up with amilea? — whether ahe had ever knowu tha 
HalfaMiUian ofMoatg. U. "^ 
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joyous, thonghüess, sunshiny liappinena uf childhood, 
and bad inade her father's home musical with laugbter? 

Müsing thus, while tLe unvaried flats of central 
France were gliding monotononsly past the carriage 
Windows, he wonld wander on into other and quite ir- 
relevant specalationg, wondering whether sbe remem- 
bered hiin? Whether sbe would know him again, if 
sbe rnet bim? Wbether sbe bad ever tbought of him 
since that day when they met at the Waterloo Bridge 
Station, and he paid her fare from Sedgebrook? And 
tben, at the end of all these tangled skeins of reverie 
would alwaya come the one terrible qnestion — did she 
love William Trefalden? 

He told himself that it was impossible. He told 
himself over and over again tbat heaven was just and 
merejful, and would never condeinu that pure young 
Boul to so fatal an error; but while he reasoned, he 
trembled. 

Supposing that thia thing had really come to pase — 
what then? Wbat if they were already married? The 
Bupposition was not tobe eudured, andyet it flashed upon 
him every now aad tben, like a eharp pang of physical 
pain. He might put it aside as resolutely as he would, 
but it came back, and back again. 

Whence tbis pain? Wteuce this angaish, this rest- 
less energy, tbis indomilable will that knew neither 
fatigue, nor discouragement, nor shadow of tuming? 
These were queBtioas that he never asked himself. Had 
■ ' n put to him, he would probably have replied 
that he compassionated Helen Kivi^re from the bottom 
of hia beart, and tbat be would have feit the same, and 
do&e aa much, for any other innocent and helpless girl 
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in a flimilar position. It was pity. Pity, of couree. 
What eise should it beP 

In tbis frame of mind, devoured by anxiety, and 
impelled by a restlessnesa that increaeed with every 
hour, the yuung man traversed the hundreds upon hiui- 
dreda of miles between Bristol and Bordeaux, and now 
wandered eagerly about tbe far-Bpreading city and tbe 
endlesB quays, purauing bia scarcb. 

Of fie "Daugbter of Ocean," be aseertained tbat 
Bbe bad arrived in port and was ujlading somewhere 
below the bridge. Seat hitber and thitber, referred 
from one ahipping agent to another and confused by all 
Horta of cnntradictory directions, he bad the great«st 
difficulty to find the steamer, and, wbeo found, to gain 
a moment's bearing from those about her. Deeerted, 
apparently, by her captain and crew, and given over 
to s swarm of blue-blouaed portcrs, the "Daugbter of 
Ocean" lay beside a wiiarf on the farther aide of the 
Garonne, «ndergoing a rapid clearance. The wbarf 
wag obstructed with crates, bales, and packing casesj 
the porters came and went like bees about a hive; a 
French emnmü in a shaggy white bat, with a book 
under bis arm and a pen behind bis ear, stood by and 
took note of the goods aa they were landed; and all 
was chatter, straw, bnstle, and confusion. No one 
seemed able to give Saxon the least intelligence. The 
comnUi woald scarcely listen to bim, and the only per- 
3on from whom be could extract a civil word was a fat 
Englisbman in a semi-nautical coatume, whom be found 
in the ualoon of the steamer, immersed in accounl^. 
Tbia person informed !iim that tbe captain was gone to 
Perigueux, and tbat the pasaengers had all been laaded 
yesterday at the Quai Louis Philippe. As to where 
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they might have gone after being once set ashore, that 
was nobody's business but their own. Perhaps it might 
be worth wMle to make inquiry at the passport offiee, 
or the English Consulate. He should do so himself if 
he were looking after aay friends of his own. 

So Saxon thanked the fat Englishman for his ad- 
vice, and went to the Consulate. The Consul advised 
him to go to the Prüfet, and the Prüfet, after keeping 
him for more than an hour in a dismal waiting<room, 
referred him to the Superintendent of the city police. 
This functionary, a fussy, inquisitive, self-important per- 
sonage, entered Saxon's name in a big book, promised 
that he would communicate with the authorities of the 
passport offiee, and desired Monsieur to call again to- 
morrow between two and four. 

Thus the day dragged slowly by, and when at night 
he laid his weary head upon the pillow, Saxon feit as 
if he were farther off than ever from success. 

The next day, Saturday, was spent in the same un- 
satisfaetoiy way He wasted all the forenoon in hunting 
out one Philip Edmonds, first mate of the "Daughter 
of Ocean," who was lodging at a little marine boarding- 
house on the opposite side of the river. This Edmonds 
at once remembered to have seen William Trefalden 
and Helen Rivi^re among the passengers. The lady 
was in deep mourning. They landed with the others 
at the Quai Louis Philippe. He had never spoken to 
either, and knew nothing of their ultimate destination. 
This was all that he had to teil. 

Then Saxon went back to the quays, and inquired 
about the steamers that would sail next week for New 
York. He found that none had left Bordeaux since the 
*'Daughter of Ocean" had come into port, and that the 
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first departure would take place on tlie following Tues- 
day. By the time that these facts were ascertained, it 
was late enough to go to the superintendent's office. 
Here, however, he was requested to call again to- 
morrow, the police having as yet been unable to come 
at any satisfactory results. The vagueness of this State- 
ment, and the air of polite indiflPerence with which it 
was conveyed to him by a bland official in the outer 
office, convinced Saxon that he had little to expect 
from aught but his own unaided efforts. That night, 
having since e^ly morning paced untiringly about the 
quays and streets and public offices of Bordeaux, he 
lay down to rest, almost in despair. 



CHAPTEß LIV. 

Saxon strikes the Trail in a Fresh Place. 

"Will Monsieur have the goodness to write his 
name in the visitors' book?" 

Saxon had finished his solitary breakfast and was 
looking dreamily out of the window of the salle-ä- 
manger when the head waiter laid the volume before 
him and preferred the stereotyped request. Scarcely 
glancing at the motley signatures with which the page 
was nearly fiUed, the young man scrawled his own. 

^^Tiens!'^ said the waiter, as Saxon completed 
the entry under its various headings, "Monsieur is 
Swiss?" 

"I am. What of it?" 

"Nothing, Monsieur — except that Monsieur speaks 
with the purity of a Frenchman. There is a Swiss 
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Protestant chapel in Bordeaux, if Monsieur would wii 
to attend the service," 

A new poasibility sug;geated itself to Sason's mim 

"Is there any Engliuh Protestant chapel?" lie askc 
quickly. 

"Mais, eertainement, Monsieur. On the Pav4 d< 
Chantrons. One may see it from this window," 

Änd the waiter pointed out a modest white buildinj 
about a quarter of a mile away. 

Saion's heart bounded with hope renewed. Tl 
English Protestant chapel! What more likely tha 
that Helen should find her vay thither, this stmn 
Sunday moming? "What more probable than that th 
English chaplain should he able to help him? Ho" 
dull he had been, not to think of this before! Findin 
that it yet wanted nearly two houra to the time wha 
Service would begin, and that the chaplain lived nei 
by, Saxon went at once to wait upon him. An ol 
woman, however, opened the door to him, and informe 
him with many curtsies, that her master was absei 
for BLS week's vacanee* , and that a stränge geutleiua 
had undertaken his duty in the meanwhile. Aa for th 
Strange gentlemau's name, she had not the remotei 
idea of it. It was "«» mm Jaglai» — ■ un nom e^em 
sivemmd di/ßcUe." 

"K yon will direct me where to find him," Bai 
Sason, "I can dispenae with hia name." 

"Mm DieK, M'sieur, he is staying at Drouay!" 

"Where, then, is Drouay?" 

"Ah, c'est hin, M'sigur." 

"What do yon mean by far? How far?" 

"More than three leagues, M'sieur. But he wi; 
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be here to perfonu the service at hnlf-paBt ten, and 
M'sieur caa aee him after it is oTer." 

Forced to content himaelf with this prospect, Saxon 
then chatted awhile with tbe garmloas old /«mme de 
oharge, and learned that Drouay was a little viUage in 
the heart of the wine-country north of Bordeaux; that 
tho stränge clergyman, being in delicate health, waa 
staying tbere tiil the vintage-time abonld come ronnd 
and enable bim to take the benefit of the grape-eure; 
that her own maater was tbe best man in tbe world; 
(bat the chapel was tris laide; that tbe attendance at 
this aeason was very scanty; that the volixntary con- 
tributiona were miicb less than they should be, and so 
fortb, tili be aucceeded in effecting bis eacape. 

At lengtb half-past ten o'clock came round. Hia 
tboTights were busy witb tbe tbings of tbe worid, and 
he feit that he faad no power to abstract them. He 
feit tbat be could no more lay down bis bnrtben upon 
that sacred threshold as he ought to lay it down, tban 
he could lay down bis personality; so be remained out- 
side the door and watcbed tbe cOngregation passing in. 
But be watcbed in vain. Among the women came no 
Helen Kivifere — araong tbe men uo William Tre- 
falden. By and by, be beard the psalm-singing througb 
tbe balf-opened Windows, and now and tben a faint 
ecbo of tbe voice of the preacher, At length, after a 
Service tbat aeemed to him as if it would never end, 
tbe worsbippers came out again and went their several 
ways. He tben entered tbe cbapel, begged tbe favour 
of five minutes' converaation with the officiating dergy- 
man, and was sbown into tbe vestry. 

A fragile-looking young man of abont six or aeven 
and twenty receivcd hira politely, pointed to a aeat. 
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and begged to know in what manner he could have 
the pleasure of being useful to him. 

Saxon had no difficnlty in telling bis story. He 
bad told it so often, and always witb tbe same reserva- 
tions on one or two points, tbat it now came to bis 
Ups witb tbe readiness of an estabKsbed formula. 

He was in searcb of two friends wbo, be bad 
reason to believe, bad lately arrived in Bordeaux. 
Tbe gentleman was a near relative of bis own, and be 
was intimately acquainted witb tbe family of tbe lady. 
Her name was Rivi^re. Sbe was about seventeen or 
eigbteen years of age, and dressed in deep monming. 
He was tbe bearer of very important intelligence, and 
bad travelled from England expressly to see tbese 
friends, if only be were so fortunate as to obtain some 
definite Information respecting tbem. And tben he 
concluded witb an apology for tbe trouble tbat he was 
giving, and tbe time tbat bis narrative occupied in 
tbe telling. 

Tbe clergyman, sitting witb one band over bis 
moutb, and bis eyes fixed attentively upon tbe ground, 
beard bim to tbe end, and tben, in a very quiet clear 
voice, said: — 

•< "Will you oblige me witb your name?" 

"Certainly. My name is Trefalden." 

"Is Trefalden also tbe name of your relative?" 

Saxon besitated. 

"I do not tbink tbat be is travelling under tbat 
name," be replied, witb some embarrassment 

"Do you mean, Mr. Trefalden, tbat your Mead is 
travelling under an assumed name?" 

"I mean — tbat is, I believe — be is travelling 
under tbe name of Forsytb." 
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The clergyman pressed bis fingers nervously against 
bis Ups. 

"This is Strange," he said. 

"If you know anything, for Heaven's sake do not 
hesitate to teil it!" cried Saxon, impetuously. 

"I am bound to hesitate," replied the clergyman. 
"I do not know whether I ought ..." 

"If it be your duty to belp the helpless and baffle 
the unrighteous, you ought — believe me, sir, you 
ought — to speak!" 

The young clergyman looked at bim fixedly, and 
after a moment's pause, replied: — 

"I do believe you, Mr. Trefalden. I also believe 
that I am engaged to marry those two persons to- 
morrow at Drouay." 

Saxon changed colour, opened bis lips as if about 
to speak, check ed himself, stood up, sat down again, 
and said at length in a low deep voice: — 

"I am glad to find that I am in time." 

"To be present at their wedding?" 

"No — to prevent it." 

The clergyman looked as if he had half-anticipated 
this reply. 

"If I am to refuse to perform the ceremony, Mr. 
Trefalden, you must fumish me with an adequate rea- 
Bon," said he. 

Saxon was sorely tried between bis desire to screen 
the good Trefalden name, and the obvious necessity 
for stating bis case plainly, 

"If I place a great confidence in you," he said, 
presently, "will you promise not to betray it?" 

" TTnauestionablv." 
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Sason looked aC him as if be vould fain read bis 
very heart 

"You «je an utter stranger to me," he aaid; "bat 
I tbink you are a man of hononr. I will tmst yon," 

And then, having looked out into the chapel and 
aeen that there was no one within hesring, Saxon aat 
down and related all the story of bis coiisin's perfidy. 



CHAPTEB LV. 



Thb clei^yman'a name was Guthrie. He was 
lodging at the house of a small propri^taire at Drouay, 
as the old femme de charge had said, for bis bealth; 
and bitber, aceording to the statement whicb he gave 
in retum for Saxon's confidence, a gentleman came 
out from Bordeaux to visit hiin in the evening' of the 
foregoing Wednesday — i. e., the evening of the very 
day that the "Daughter of Ocean" landed her pas- 
sengers at the Quai Louis-Philippe. Thia gentleman 
Bald that bis name was Forsytli. The objeot of bis 
visit was to engage Mr. Gruthrie to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage between himsolf and a lady then 
staying at the Hotel de Nantes in Bordeaux. Mr. 
Guthrie arranged to marry them on the Saturday, and 
tbis matter disposed of, Mr. Torsyth, who was a re- 
markably pleasant person, made some observatioiiB 
about Drouay, and asked if there were any apartments 
to be had in the neighbourbood. He then added that 
the lady whom be was about to muke bis wife had 
lately lost a near relative, and would be glad to escape 
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from ihe noise and bustle of Bordeaux to 6o retired a 
Bpot Mr. Guthrie then volunteered to accompany him 
to a little chäteau near by, which was to be let fur- 
nisbed, and Mr. Forsytb engaged tbe first-floor on the 
spot. There was at firet some littlo difficslty aboat 
tbe matter, as the propri^taire was unwiUing to let any 
part of bis house for less thau one month; but Mr. 
Jorsyth, wbo was apparently as rieb as he was agree- 
able, offered a fortaight's rent in advance, aiid pro- 
mised tbat, altbongb the lady would probably not re- 
main there more than a week, the whole month should 
be paid if her occupation of the rooms caused Monsieur 
le propriätaire to lose a more advantageoua fenant. 
The next moming be eacorted. Miss Rivifere to Drooay, 
installed her at the Chäteaa de PeyroUes, and baving 
introdueed her to Mr. Gatbrie, and recommended ber 
to tbat gentleman's care and attention, took bis leave. 

Mr. Guthrie had at tbat time no idea that bis new 
acquaintances had only arrived in Bordeanx the day 
before; or tbat they had travelied direct from Eng- 
land. He firet leamed these facta from Miss Rivifere, 
He was exceedingly surprised when she ftirtber in- 
formed hira tbat they were aboiit to proeeed to New 
York by the next steamer leaving Bordeaux. If Miss 
Kivi^re had- not spoken of their plana so aimply, and 
been in such profound sorrow for the loss of ber mo- 
ther, he would have perbaps suapected a clandestine 
match; but as it was, be only wondered en pa«mni at 
the oddity of tbeir arrangements, aud then dismissed the 
sabject fitini bis mind. Ün the Friday Mr. Forsytb 
came down to Drouay to call upon Miss Rivifere, and, 
st her desire, postponed the marriago tili Monday. It 
seeraed to Mr. Guthrie that Miss Biviöre was perfeetly 
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willing to become the wife of Mr. ForsytL The love 
was unquestionably on bis side; but sbe seemed to hold 
bim m tbe bigbest possible respect, and to look up to 
bun in all tbings. Having so recently lost her motber, 
bowever, it was natural tbat tbe young lady sbould be 
anxious to wait as long as migbt be practicable before 
contracting tbis new tie. As tbe arrangement now 
ßtood, Mr. Guthrie was to perform tbe ceremony pri- 
vately at tbe Cb&teau de Peyrolles on Monday after- 
noon, and tbe newly-married pair were to embark on 
board tbe American mail steampacket "Washington" 
for New York direct on Tuesday morning. Mr. Guthrie 
added tbat be bad found bimself mucb interested in 
Miss Kivi^re. He bad lent her some books, called 
upon her several times, and done wbat be could to 
alleviate tbe monotony of ber brief sojoum at Dronay. 
In tbe meanwbile Mr. Forsytb, tbrougb respect for her 
grief and ber solitude, bad witb mucb delicacy kept 
aloof from tbe Cb&teau de Peyrolles, and bad, in fact, 
only been down once from Bordeaux since Miss Iti* 
vifere's arrival tbere. Mr. Gutbrie believed tbat Mr. 
Forsytb bad since tben gone upon business to Angon- 
16me. 

And bere tbe clergyman's testimony ended. 



CHÄPTEB LVI. ■ 

The CliitMn Sa PejrolleE. 

A TiNT, white building in tlie Freiich mediseval 
style, with aome six or eight glittering eitingabher tur- 
reta, a wliolly unreasonable niimber of very amall Win- 
dows, and a weedy courtyarJ witli massive wooden 
gates, was the Cliätoa* de Peyrolles. The house was 
white; the jalouaies were wliite; the gatea were white. 
In short a more coinfortless and ghost-like dwelling it 
would he difficult to find, even in the sonth of Frau(^e. 
Bnilt lipon a slight — - a veiy slight — ■ eminence, it 
overlooked a wide district of vineyards; and stood 
islandcd, as it were, in the midst of an endless green 
lake, which Htretched away for miles on every aide. 
Here and thora rose a Cluster of village roofs, Bur- 
mounted hy a landmark of chuich-spire; here and there 
the peakßd roof of some stately chäteau; but the vil- 
lages were few and the chäteaux far between. A long 
straight road, horderett on each aide by tall poplars, 
«wept through the heart of this district, passing cloee 
beside the gates of the Ghäteau de Peyrolles, and 
vanishing away into the extreme distance, Uke an 
avenne in a perspective drawing. 

Along tliis road — the vines heavy with black 
grapes Coming down in niost places to the wayaide, 
with now and then a patch of coarse pasture in between 
— Saxon drove from Bordeaux to Drouay that mem- 
orable Sunday aftemoon. He had taken a ligbt car- 
riage and fotu good post-horses from his botel, and so 
went over the ground at a brilliant pace. The Eay- 
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erend Angiis Guthrie, having itiaile his aftemoon 31s- 
coarse of the very briefest, accompanied hioi. They 
Bpoke but seldom, exchanging now and then a word or 
two on the Coming vintage, or the weather, which had 
become hearily oTercast within the last two hours and 
tbreatened a storm: hitt as the road lengthened behisd 
them, their observationa became fewer, and then alto- 
gether ceased. 

"This is Dronay," said the clergymaa, atter a 
uilence of more than half-an-hour, 

Saxon Started and iooked ont of the window. 

"And that Uttle white bnilding?" 

"The Chätean de Peyrolles." 

Ä Strange feeling of agitation and relnctance cai 
lipon him. 

"Now that it comes to tjie point," said he, "I feel 
like a coward." 

"I do not wonder at it," replied Mr. Guthrie; "yoii 
have a painfiil duty before yon." 

"Still, you do not thiak ahe loves him?" 

"I do not, indeed." 

"I wish to heaven I could be snre of thatl" said 
Saxon, eameatly; so eamestly tliat the young olergy- 
raan Iooked up at him like a man who is suddenly en- 
lightened. 

"In any case, Mr. Trefalden," he replied, "you 
conld only do what you are now doing, Mercy ander 
these circumstances would be eruel injuatice. Shall we 
alight here? Perhaps it would be better than driving np 
to the chÄteau." 

The postillions had puUed np before the door of 
the village auberge; so the travellere got out, and went 
up the private road on foot. 
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"You don't think it would come better from your- 
8elf, being a clergyman?^* said Saxon, as Mr. Guthrie 
rang for admission. 

The clergyman shook his head. 

"Certainly not I could only repeat what I have 
been told; you can teil what you know." 

"True." 

"But, if you prefer it, I will see Miss Eiviire first, 
and prepare her for your visit" 

^^Thanks — thanks a thousand times." 

An elderly woman opened the door, smiling and 
curtseying. Mam^selle', she said, was in the grande 
salon "äw premier;^^ so Mr. Guthrie went up, while 
Saxon waited in a little ante-room on the ground-floor. 

He was cruelly nervous. He tried to think what 
he ought to say, and how he ought to begin; but he 
could not put the words tpgether in his mind, and 
when the clergyman came back at the end of ten min- 
utes, it seemed to him as if he had not been absent as 
many seconds. 

**I have given her your card," said Mr. Guthrie, 
"and told her that you are Mr. Forsyth's cousin. Go 
up to the first landing, and through the door that 
faces you as you ascend the stairs. I will wait here 
for you." 

He went up, his heart beating painMly against 
his side; and Üien he paused a moment outside the 
door. 

*^rd as soon be shot!" he muttered to himself as 
he tumed the handle and went in. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Wh»l Pily li Äkin to. 
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Hb found himself in a small outer ealoa opening 
through Wide folding-doors itito a large rooci. A dark 
figure sittjng beside an opea window rose alowly at Lis 
approach, and a very low soft voice, in reply to hia 
muttered salutation, bade him be seated. 

"I tmst," he Said, "that Mibb Kiviöre will pardoii 
n,n intnisioQ which must seem nnpardonable tili it ia 
esplained." 

"You are welcome, sir," she repUed. "If only as 
Mr. Forsyth's relative . , . ." 

She raiaed her eyea to bis face for the first time, 
faltered, coloured crimson, and, after a moment'a hesi' 
tation, added: — 

"I tbiok we have met before."' 

Saxon bowed prnfoundly. 

"I believe," he said, "tbat I once had the hoi 
of being useful to you for a few moments." 

"You never gave me any opportiinity of — of 
thanking you, Mr. Trefalden," sbe said, presaiug her 
hands tightly together in her extremity of embarrass- 

"Yoü gave me more thanks at the time, madam, 
than were merited by so trifling a service," replied 
Saxon; hia self-possession all Coming back to him at 
the eight of her timidity, "It seems stränge that we 
should nest meet in so very different a place." 

"Very stränge." 

"But I had so much difficnHy to trace you here, 
that I began to fear we should not meet at aÜ." 
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"Do you come from Angoul^me?" 

"No; I have followed you from England." 

"Indeed? I — I thought you had perliaps met Mr. 
Forsyth in Angoulöme, and . . . ." 

"My Cousin does not know that I am in France," 
replied Saxon, gravely. 

"How happy he will be to see you!" 

Saxon looked down in silence. 

"And — and he will be here in about an hour and 
a half," added Miss Eivi^re, with a glance at the peii- 
dule on the mantelshelf. 

"This evening?" 

"Yes. He retums to Bordeaux to-day, and will 
lodge to-night at the auberge in the vülage." 

As she Said this, Miss Eivi^re, surprised by the 
undemonstrative way in which Saxon received her in- 
formation, again lifted her eyes for a moment. 

"I — I hope there is nothing the matter," she said, 
anxiously. 

Saxon hesitated. 

"I cannot say that I am the bearer of good news," 
he replied. 

"Oh dear, I am so sorry!" 

"I am sorry too," said he; "more sorry than I can 
teil you." 

The compassionate reluctance of his manner seemed 
to startle her. 

"What do you mean?" she said, with evident ap- 
prehension. 

"I mean that it grieves me to the soul to inflict 
the pain which my intelligence must give you." 

"Must give w^.'" she faltered, looking for an in- 
stant quite white and scared. Then, smiling very 
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Badly, she shook her head, and turned her face awnj 
"Ah no," sbe said; "that is all over." 

"If I coiild indeed believe, Miss Eivi^re, that yoi 
would be indifferent to the tale I have to teil, _ 
anxiety wonld be at an end," aaid Saxon, eagerly. 
"Will you forgive me if I ask you a very stränge 
question?" 

"I — I think BO." 

"Do you love my consin?" 

Miss Bivi^re turned a §hade paler, and s 
Bome dignity: — 

"Mr. Forsyth iB my best friend in the world — my 
only friend — and I honour him as he deBcrves to be 
bonoured." 

"But if he weie nai yoiir best friend, MissRivifere? 
If instead of doing you Service, he had done you wroug? 
K that honour whicb you pay to bim were utterly iin- 
merited — what then? Nay, forgive me — I do not 
wish to alarm you; but I am here to-day to teil you 
terrible trutba, and I now only implore you to listen 
to them patiently." 

"I am quite wilKng to hear what you have to say, 
Mr. Trefalden," Miss Eivi^re replied; "but my faith in 
your Cousin will not be easily Bhakeu," 

"My own faith in him was not easily shaken," 
Bsid Saion, "Like youtaelf, I believed him to be my 
friend." 

"Of what offence do you accuae him?" 

"He haa robbed me." 

"Kobbed you?" 

"Yea — of two millions of money." 

Miss Eivi^re looked at bifi p with a sort t 
dulouB bewilderment 
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"Öf money?" she faltered. "You say that he has 
robbed yon of money?" 

'^I trusted him with two millions, and he has 
robbed me of every farthing," replied the yonng man, 
pitilessly direct. "Nor is this all. He has robbed your 
Cousin, Lord Castletowers , of twenty-five thousand 
pounds more." 

"Mr. Forsyth does not know Lord Castletowers." 

"Mr. Forsyth may not know Lord Castletowers, 
bnt William Trefalden — William Trefalden, the at- 
tomey-at-law — knows him perfecdy well." 

"WiUiam Trefalden — who is he?" 

"William Trefalden is Mr. Forsyth — William 
Trefalden is my cousin — William Trefalden is the 
man to whom Miss Rivifere was about to give her band 
to-morrow." 

The young girl half rose from her chair, and Saxon 
could see that she was trembling from head to foot. 

"I do not believe it!" she exdaimed. "It is mon- 
strous — incredible!" 

"It is true." 

" What proof have you?" 

"Not much; and yet, I think, enough to convince 
you. Do you know my cousin's handwriting?" 

"Yes." 

Saxon took a card from bis purse, and laid it be^ 
fore her. 

"Do you recognise it?" 

"Yes — this is bis band." 

"Read it." 

The young lady read aloud: — "'Jfr«. Rivüre, BeaU" 
fort VtHa, St, John' 8 Wood^ What does this mean? 
We never lived at St John's Wood," 

^1* 
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"Yet that is the address which William Trefalden 
left at Brudenell Terrace, when you removed to 
Sydenham." 

"That is very stränge!" 

Saxon prodaced a crumpled letter, and laid that 
also before her. 

"Do you recognise his handwriting here as well?" 

"Undoubtedly. Am I to read it?" 

Saxon hesitated. 

"It — it is his farewell letter to a poor woman he 
once loved," he said. "There is nothing in it that you 
may not read if you wish it." 

Miss Riviöre read, and retumed it in silence. 

"You observe the signature?" 

"I do." 

"You see that you have been imposed upon by a 
false name, and that others have been imposed upon 
by a false address?" 

"Yes — I see it; but I do not understand. . ." 

"Will you teil me how it was that you could not 
leave word with your landlady to what sea-coast place 
you were going when you left Sydenham?" 

"Mr. Forsyth did not decide upon Clevedon tili we 
reached Paddington." 

"Can you teil me why you have been taken from 
London to Clevedon, from Clevedon to Bristol, from 
Bristol to Bordeaux, instead of embarking direct for 
the States from either Southampton or Liverpool?" 

"I do not know — I was not aware that we were 
pursuing an unusual route." 

"But you see it now?" 

"I see that we have made an unnecessary d^tour; 
but I do not know why ..." 
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"Permit me to teil you why. BecauRe this jouroey 
is not the joiimey of an Lonest man, but tlie flight of 
a felon — a fliglit plauned for raonths beforehaud, aad 
planned with no otiier end in view than to bafflle in- 
r[iiiry and defeat pursnit. Yon leave Brudenell Teirace, 
and, thanks to the false address given, all trace of you 
ia lost. You leave Sydenham, uncertain of yonr des- 
tinatiön. Ton spend a few days at an obscure watering- 
place in the West of England, and then embark in a 
mercbant steamer plying at uncertain datea between 
Bristol and Bordeaus, With what object? — simply 
ihat you may take your passage out to America from a 
French port, instead of sailing direct from Loadon, 
Southampton, or Liverpool. lu Order to do this, you 
perform a tedions joumey and lose many days by the 
way; while, had you started from Liverpool you would 
by this time have been ■within a few hours of New York. 
But then William Trefalden had committed a gigantic 
fraud, and be well knew that none of o«r greatEnglish 
ports were safe for him. He kuew that my agenta 
might bo waiting for him at every point from wbich he 
would be likely to eacape; but who would suapect him 
at Bristol? Who would confront him at Bordeaus? 
Who would artest him as he landed, and aay 'Give np 
the two millions you have atoleu, and resign the lady 
you have wronged?'" 

Miss Eiviöre liatened, her eyes fiied, her lips parted, 
her face hecoming gradually paler and paler, aa Sasou, 
in the intensity of bis eamestness, laid his lacts and 
infeteuces one by one before her. 

Then tbe young man paused, seeing that she was 
convinced, but grieved also to see at the cost of how 
rüde a shock that conviction was purchased. 
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"Tliese are cniel truths," he aaid; "bnt what can I 
do? I »K«( «ndeceive yoa. I have tracked you from 
houae to house, from city to city, for no other purpose 
than to Bave you from the fate to ■wliich you are de- 
voting yourself; and now the minutes are going fast, 
and I am forced to speak plainly, or it will soon be 
too late to speak at all!" 

Miss Rivi^re wrung her hamäs deapairingly. .^J 

"Oh, motherl mother!" sLe e.ried piteously, " wl jB 
are you not Lere to teil me what I ought to do?" ^B 

"Yön believe? Ton are conviaced?" 

"Tea — alas! I am convinced; hut shall I forget 
that this man was my father's early frieud — my 
mother's benefactor?" 

"If William Trefalden told you that he was yonr 
father's early frieud, Miss Kivifere, it was as false as 
the name ander which be made bimself known to 
youl" 

"Ab, you do not kaow all that he did to serve nai 
You do not know how he sought us out when we were 
in poyerty, bow he . . ." 

"Pardon me — I rfo know it. He songht you out, 
because I gave bim yonr card, and reqaested him to 
do 80. He bought your father's paintings on my ac- 
count solely; and be never saw Mr, Rivifere in bis 
life. I never meant to teil you; but thia leavea me no 
Option," 

Tbe young girl covered her face with her hands 
and wept sileutly. Her tears weat straigbt to Saxon's 
bearL He feit au irrepressible desire to take her in 
bis arms and teil her that be wouid give hia life to 
comfort and protect her. But not daring t ' - - - 
he only said, in hia simple, boyish way: — 
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"Pray don't cry. It makea me feel that I have 
been bo cruel to you!" 

Bnt she made no reply. 

"I ciiDnot teil you," he went on, "what I have 
siiffered in the tLought of mflicting thia suffering npon 
you, I would have home the double Bhare gladly, if 
I could. Uo you forgive me?" 

Still she wept on. He venfuied a little nearer. 

"I know how hard it is," he said, tenderly. "I 
have had to go through it all. He waa my friend, and 
I thought he was the very aoul of honour. I would 
hardly have believed it if an angel &om beaven had 
told me that he would he false to hia trustl" 

"Bnt he was ray only friendl" sobbed the yonng 
girl. "My only ftiend in all the world!" 

"K"o, no," cried Saxon, "not your only friend! 
Don't aay that! Don't think it! Look up — look in 
my face, and Bee if it is not the face of a trner man 
and a truer friend than William Trefalden!" 

And so, kneeling down hefore her to bring hia 
face upon a nearer level, the yonng man touched her 
hands tiraidly, as if he would fain draw tfaem away, 
yet dared not take them in bis own. 

"Do look at inel" he pleaded. "Only onco — 
only for one moment!" 

She lifted her face, all pale with teara, and glan- 
cing at him shyly, tremhlingly, like a frightened child, 
aaw something in hia eyes which brought the colour 
back to her cheek in a flood of audden scarlet. 

"Oh, if I only dared to teil youl" he aaid, pas; 
aionately. "May I? — may I?" 

He took her handa in bis — she did not withdraw 
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them. He küsed them; first one and thBi thfl Othär. 

He leaned closer — closer. 

"I love you, Helen," lie wliiapered. "Can you 
forget all this misery, and be my little wife? My 
home is in Switzerland , where I have a dear fathor 
who ia a pastor. We are a simple people, and ve 
lead a simple life among our flocks and pastures ; but 
we are no traitors. We neitlier betray our frienda nor 
deceive those we love. Teil me, darling, will you 
love me a little? Will you come and live witb me 
among' my own beautifdl Alps, far, far away?" 

She Kmiled. He toofe that smile for bis anawer, 
and kisaed tbe ups that gavo it; and then, for a few 
minutes, they laaghed and cried and rejniced together, 
like children wbo have found a treasure. 

"Ton ninst wear this tül I can get you a smaliei; 
one," Said 8axon, Cakiug a ring from bis finger aud 
putting it upon faere. ^M 

"It ia very beautiful," said Helen. "Wbat is id| 
— a crystal?" ^H 

"No, a diamond." ^B 

"A diamond! I did not think tbere were any real 
diamondß in the world so large as tbat!" 

"I will give you a necklace of tbem, evory one 
bigger tban tbis." 

"What are you, tben? — a prince?" 

"A citizen-farmer of tbe Swiss Republic." 

"Then tbe Swiss are very rieh!" 

"Not tbey, tndeed; hat I am tbe riebest man in 
tbe Canton Grisoos, and my wife will bo a great lady 
■ — as great a lady aa her grand aunt, Lady Castle- 
towera." 

"Do you know Lady Castletowers'?" 
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^^Yes; her son is my most intimate &ienä. He is 
the dearest fellow in the world. You will be so fond 
of him!" 

"I do not know any of my relations," said Helen, 
sadly, "except my Aunt Alethea — and she does not 
love me." 

"She will find out that she loves yon dearly when 
you wear your diamonds,'' langhed Saxon, his arm 
round her waist, and his curls brushing her cheek. 

Helen sighed, and laid her head wearily against his 
Shoulder. 

"I do not want Lady Castletowers to love me," 
she said; "and I do not care for diamonds. I wish we 
were going to be poor, Saxon." 

"Why so, Helen?" 

"Because — because I fancy poor people are hap- 
pier, and love each other better than rieh people. My 
father and mother were very, very poor, and . . ." 

"They never loved each other half so much as we 
shall love each other!" interrupted Saxon, impetuously. 
"I could not love you one jot more if I were as poor 
as Adam." 

"Are you sure of that?" 

"As sure as that I am the happiest fellow in all 
the World! But teil me, Helen, did you never care for 
WiUiam Trefalden? Never at all?" 

Helen shook her head. 

"I respected him," she said. "I was grateful to 
him." 

"But did you not love him a littie?" 

"No." 

"Not in the least?" 

"Not in the very least" 
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"Änd yet yon would have married liiml'\ 

"Think how lonely I was." 

"That iB true — - poor little Helen 1' 

"And he loved me. He was the oiily person 
the World who loved me." 

"Except myself." 

"Ah, but I could not know that! When did yoii 
first begin to love me, Saxon?" 

"I hardly know. 1 think ever since I fonnd yon 
were in dang;er of marrying- William Trefalden. And 

"I shall not teil yon." 

"Nay, that is not fair." 

"Indeed I will not" 

"Then I shall conelude that yon do not love 
at all!" 

"No, no!" 

"Positively, yes." 

She turned her face away, half crying, half langhin^. 

"Yon hftve been my hero," she whiapered, "ever 
since the day of our first meeting." 

Happy SaxonI Half wild with joy, be took her in 
his arms, poured forth a thonsand foUies, and almost 
dovoured her little handa with kisaea. In the midst of 
his raptures, the door opened and Mr. Cruthrie came in-, 
smiling, but apparently not mnch surprised by the 
Bpeytaule hefore him. 

"I beg your pardon," he aald. "I küoeked twice; 
but yon did not hear me. I fear you do not know how 
late it is. The good woman downstaira teils me that 
Mr. Trefalden has appointed to dine here thia 
at seven, and it is already half-past six, with, I thii 
a storm Coming up." 
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CHAPTEE LVIII. 

BrooEbL ta Buy. 



WiTH cloBed windoivs, lighted lamp, and cnrtaina 
jealoasly drawn, Saion Trefalden and Mr. Guthrie sat 
together, ominouBly silent, in the larger ealon of the 
Chäteaa de PeyroUes. On the tahle were placed pens, 
paper, and int. The ante-room was left in dai'knesB, 
and the folding-doors between stood a little apart. All 
was very still ^ in the honse no voice, no footfall, 
no sound of life; oat of doors, nothing bnt the veary 
moaning of the wind, and the creaking of tlie weather- 
cocks upou the turrets overhead. 

Tbey were waiting for William Trefalden. 

Miss Eivifere Lad withdrawn to her chamher, partly 
to escape all sight or hearing of the Coming interview, 
and partly to make ench stight preparation as might 
be necessary before leaving the chS-teau; the clergyman 
having promptly volunteered to find her a temporary 
asylura with the family of an English merchant settled 
at Bordeaux. It was therefore aiTaoged that the 
carriage ahould ho in readinesa at the back entrance 
Bhortly afler seven o'cbck; and tben, as soon aa was 
practicable, they were all three to hasten back to Bor- 
deaus as fast as Saxuu's pont-horses could carry them. 
In the meanwhilo the appointed honr came and went; 
the two men waited, and still no William Trefalden 
made bis appearance. 

Preseaüy the pendnle oa the mantel-ahelf chimed 
the quarter. 

Mr. Guthrie looked at bis watcb. Saxon rose, went 
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»ver to the nearest window, pusted afiide the cturtain, 
lud looked out. It waa now dusk; but there was etUI 
i pale, lurid gleam upon. the horizon, by the light of 
which the youug man could see the great clouT ^ 
rolling togetier overhead, like the muetering o' 
antiiee. 

"It will be a wild ßight," he said, as he resnm^ 
hiB cbair, 

"HuHh!" replied the clergyman. "I hear whct 

They listened; but the vehicle came along at a, 
pace, and went slowly round by the yard at the 1 
of the cLätea«. 

"It is only our own post-chaise ," said Saxon. 

And then they were again sileut. 

Five minutes; ten minutes; a quarter of an 
went by, and the peiidule chimed again. It waa 
half-past seveu. 

All at ouce, Saxon held up his band, and bent 1 
head attentively. 

"I heaj nothing," said the clergyman. 

"I hear a carriage and pair — Coming very quid 
— firom the directiou of Bordeaux!" 

Mr. Guthrie smiled doubtfuUy; but Saxo 
ear eould not be deceived. In another moment ' 
Bound became faintly audible, then grew gradaa] 
louder, and ceaaed at last before the gates of die cU 

Saxon looked out again. 

"I see the carriage outside the gates," 1 
"They are opeued by a boy carrying a lanthor 
alightfl — he pays the driver — he crosses the c 
yard — the carriage drivea away. He ia here!" 

With thie he dropped the curtaln, and 1 
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down Üie lamp, so aa to lenve the room in Lalf-shadow, 
while Mr. Guthrie, in accordance with their pre-eoncertetl 
plan, went out into the dark ante-room, aud took up 
Mb Station close against the door. 

Presently they heard William Trefalden'a voice 
chatting pleasantly with the housekeeper in tlie hall, 
and then his foolateps on the staira, Outaide the door, 
he seemed to pause for an instÄnt, theu tumed the 
handle and came in. Finding himself in the dark, he 
deposited somothing heavy on the floor, and, guided 
by the narrow line of light between the foiding-doors, 
moved towarda the secoad salm. As he did thia Mr. 
Guthrie aoftly locked the door and put the key in 
his pocket. Slightly as the aonnd waa, the lawyer 
heaid iL 

"What's that?" he said, quickly, aud stopped half- 
way. 

He listcned, holding his breath the wiiile; thon 
sprang forward, threw the doora opeu, and passed into 
the adjoining room. 

As he did ao, Saxon tumed on the füll light of the 
table-lamp, and the two men stood suddenly revealed 
to each other face to face. 

"At last — traitor!" 

A frightful pallor — that deadly pallor which is 
horu, not of fear but of hatred — spread itaelf slowly 
uver William Trefalden's countenance, and there re- 
mained. No other sign bctrayed the tumult within. 
Haughty as au Indian at the stake , he folded hiä anns, 
and met his cousin's eye unflinchingly. 

ThuB they stood for a secoad or two, both sUent. 
Then Hr. Gnthrie came in from the onte-ioom, ahnt 
the folding-doora, and took his seat at the table; while 
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Saxon resumed his former place, snd, pointing ^^^^| 

chair Standing apart fVom tlie rest, Bald; — ^^H 

"Please to sit there, William Trefalden." ^^H 
I . The lawyer, ■with a sharp glance of recognitit^^^ 

I 
t 
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The lawyer, ■with a sharp glance of recognititft 
at the clergyman, flung himself careleBsIy into the 

"May I ask what this meana?" he said, contemptn- 
onsly. "An amatenr Star-chamberP" 

"It means justice and retribution," replied Saxon, 
Btemly. 

Mr. Trefalden smiled, leaned back in hia chair, and 
waited for what should come neit He knew that all 
was oyer. He knew that his fairy gold had turned to 
withered leaves, and that the paradise of hia dreams 
had suddenly vanished away, leaving in ita place only 
the endless deaert and the bnmiiig sands. He know 
that the ediSce which he had heen rearing month after 
month, with auch consummate akill, was shattered to 
dnst — that the die on which Le had staked reputa- 
tion, country, personal aafety, and his whole worldly 
future, had turned up a blank at the very moment 
when he beüered the prize bis own. He knew that 
Helen Kivifere would never, never, now be wife of his; 
would never grace his home and gladden his heart with 
her amiles; never leam to give bim love for love, in 
all the weaiy years that were to couiel He knew that 
from thia time forth he was a marked man, a hranded 
felon dependent on the mercy of the kinsraan whon» 
be had betrayed; and yet, knowing all this, bis self- 
id never wavered, his eye never quailed, his 
voice never faltered for an instant. He was desperate; 
bnt his pride and hia courage were at least equal to h 
deapair. 
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Sason, Eitting at the head of the table witb hls 
head leaning on hia band, looked down for some mi>- 
meuts in silence. 

"I have not much to eay to you, William Tre- 
falden," he began prcBently; "and wbat little I have to 
say must be said briefly. To reproacb one who could 
act as yon have acted would be idle. If you Lad any 
beart to be toucbed, nny senge of bononr to be awakened, 
neitber you nor I would be sitting here to-nigbt" 

Still smiling scomftilly, tbe lawyer liatened, ap- 
parently witb tbe greatest iudifference. 

"To keep, tben, to piain facta," continued tbe 
yonng man, "you have defrauded me of two millions 
of nioaey; you bave tbat money in your possesaion; 
you are at tbia moment my prisoaer; and I have but to 
üall in the aid of tbe villaga police, and convey you to 
Bordeaux in tbe carriage wbicb now waits below for 
tbat puq)ose. Such ia your position, and euch is mine- 
But I am unwilling to push matters to estremity. I am 
unwilling to attacU public scandal to the name T^bich 
you are the firat of our family to disgrace. For my 
uncle's sake and my own, and from reapect to the 
memory of many generations of boneat men, I bave de- 
cided to offer you a fair alternative." 

He paused and referred to a slip of paper lying 
beaide bim on the table. 

"In the first place," be continued, "I reqaire you 
to restore the money of which you have robbed me. In 
the second place you must sign a füll confeasion of 
your guilt, botb as regards tbe two milliona stolen from 
myself and the tweuty-five tbousand pounda of which 
you bave defrauded Üje Earl of Castfetowers. In the 
thiid place you must betake yourself to America, and 
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never agam be Been on Üiis sida the Atlantic If you 
agree to theae cosditions, I consent to screen 70U &oin 
thö law, and will give you the Bum of one thouaand 
pounds to lielp yon forward honestly in the new life 
before you." 

"And fiupposing that I decline the condilions," sajd 
Mr. Trefalden calmly. "What then?" 

"Then I aimply ring this bell, and tbe boy who 
just DOW opened the gates to you wUi at once summon 
a couple of sergents de vüh from the rillage. 

The lawyer only elevated bis eyebrowa in the leaat 
perceptible degree. 

"Your decision, if you please." 

"My deciaioQ?" replied Mr. Trefaldea, with as 
much apparent indifference as if the subject under eon- 
aideration were the biading of a book or the framing 
of a pictnre. "Well -— ■ it appears to me that I am 
allowed no freedom of choice." 

"Am I to undertand that you accept my condi- 
tiona?" 

"I supposB so." 

"Where, then, is the money?" 

"In the adjoining room. You havo bnt 1 
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Mr. Guthrie rose, fetcheil the carpet-bag, aud 
placed it 011 the table. 

"Tonr keyB, if you please." 

William Trefalden prodnced three small keys on a 
ring, and haaded them to the clergyman. 

"You will find the money excellently invested," he 

stüd, looking on with unrufded composure while the 

bag, the deed box, and the cash box were sncceasively 

The content» of the last were then turned ont 
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lipon the table, and Mr. Guthrie, with a view to as- 
certaining wliether the whole sum was actually there 
represented, proceeded to examine each item separately. 
But he found, after a very few minutes, that the attempt 
was fruitless. The notes and specie offered no difficulties, 
but of notes and specie there was, comparatively, but a 
small Proportion, while the bulk of the booty consisted 
of securities of the value of which he could form no 
opinion, and precious stones which it would have needed 
a lapidary'8 knowledge to appraise. 

"I confess," he said, "that I am whoUy unequal 
to the task of verifying this money. It needs a better 
man of business than myself." 

"Then it must go unverified," said Saxon, taking 
up rouleaux and papers as they came, and thrusting 
them back again, pell-mell, into the box. "I am no 
man of business myself, and I cannot prolong this 
painfdl investigation beyond to-night. We will go on 
to the declaration." 

"If you will teil me what you wish said, I will 
draw it up for you," said Mr. Guthrie. 

Saxon then whispered his Instructions, and the der-» 
gyman's pen ran swiftly over the paper. When it was 
all written, he read the declaration aloud. 

"I, William Trefalden, of Chancery Lane, London, 
attomey-at-law, do acknowledge and confess to having 
obtained the sum of two millions Sterling from my 
Cousin, Saxon Trefalden, of Switzerland, with intent 
to de£raud him of the same; and I confess to having 
deceived him with the belief that I had invested it for 
his use and advantage, in the shares of a certain sup- 
positious Company, which Company had no actual 
existence, but was whoUy invented and imagined by 
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myself to serve my own fraudulent ends. I also con- 
fess to having invested those two millions in such for- 
eign and other securities as I conceived would tum to 
my own future profit, and to having fled from England 
with the whole of the property thus abstracted, intend- 
ing to escape therewith to the United States of Arne- 
rica, and appropriate the same to my own purposes. 

"I likewise confess to having, two years since, re- 
ceived the sum of twenty-five thousand ponnds from 
my client, Gervase Leopold Wynneclyffe, Earl of 
Castletowers, which sum it was my duty to have straight- 
way paid over into the hands of Oliver Behrens , £sq., 
of Bread Street, London, for the liquidation of a mort- 
gage debt contracted by Lord Castletowers some four 
years previously; but which sum I did, nevertheless, 
appropriate to my own uses, continuing to pay only 
the interest thereof, as heretofore, in the name of my 
client. 

"And I allege that this confession, both as regards 
the offence committed by me against my cousin, Saxon 
Trefalden, of Switzerland, and as regards the offence 
committed by me against my client the Earl of Castle- 
towers, is in all respects substantially and absolutely 
true, as witness my signature, given in presence of the 
under-mentioned witnesses, this twenty-second day of 
September, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and sixty." 

Mr. Guthrie, having read the statement through, 
passed it across the table. William Trefalden, still 
leaning back carelessly in his chair, affected to smile 
at the lawyer-like way in which the clergyman had 
rounded his sentences, but, as the reading proceeded, 
frowned, and beat his heel impatiently upon the pol- 
ished floor. 
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Saxon pusbed the inkstaiid towards him. 

"YoTir Signatare," he said. 

The lawyer rose — took up a pen — dipped it in 
the ink — hesitated — and then, with a sudden move- 
ment of disdain, flung it back upon the table. 

"You have your money," he said impatiently. 
"What more can you want?" 

"I require the evidence of your guilt" 

"I cannot — will not sign it. Take your money, 
in God's name, and let me go!" 

Saxon rose, pale and implacable; bis band upon 
the bell. 

"The alternative lies before you," he said. "Sign, 
or I give the signaL" 

William Trefalden cast a basty glance about the 
room, as if looking for some weapon wherewith to 
slake the hatred that glittered in bis eye; then, mutter- 
ing a fierce oath between bis teeth, snatched up the 
pen, and, as it were, dug bis name into the paper. 

"There, curse youl" he said, savagely. "Are you 
satisfied?" 

Mr. Guthrie affixed bis own signature as witness to 
the confession, and Saxon did the same. 

"Yes," the young man replied, "I am satisfied. It 
only remains for me to i^lfil my share of the compact." 

And he selected Bank of England notes to the 
value of one thousand pounds. 

The lawyer deliberately tore them into as many 
fragments. 

"I would die a dozen deaths," he said, "sooner 
than owe a crust to your bounty." 

"As you please. At all events, you are now free." 

Hereupon Mr. Guthrie rose, took the key from bis 
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pocket, aiid unlüiikeJ tlie outer dour, The 
followed hini. üu the threshold he tumed. 

"Sasöfl Trefalden," he said, i 
centrated tone, "if ever man hated man, I hate yrm: 
I hated you before I ever beheld you, and I have 
hated you witli a tenfold hatred from die hour when 
we first met face to faco. Remeraber that. Kemember 
that my deadly curse will be upon you and about you 
all the days of your life ~— upon your children, and 
upou your children'a cbildren — upon your marriage- 
bed, and your death-bed, and your grave. Tbere is no 
sorrow, no disease, no sbame, that I do not pray may 
embitteryour life, and blast your name in this world — 
no extremity of despair and anguish which I hope may 
not fall to your portion in tbe uext. Take thia for n^. 
faiewell." 

There was something frightfol in tbe absence of 
passion and fiiry, in the cold, calm, deliberate era- 
pbasia with which Wilüani Trefalden nttered thia part- 
ing malediction; but Saxon heard it witb a face of 
solemn pity and wonder, and looked at him steadily 
from tbe fijst word to tbe last. 

"May God forgive you as I do," he then Said 
voutly, "May God in bis infinite mercy forgive y« 
aud pity you; and soften your heart, and not 
these curses upon your own uabappy head." 

But William Trefalden was already goue, 
heard uo word of bis cousiu's paidon. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Gone! 

Steadily, stemly, William Trefalden went down 
the broad stone stairs and into the hall. Here the 
housekeeper, coming from the empty dining-room, and 
wondering what great trouble was in the house, started 
at the sight of him, as if he were a ghost. He passed 
her as he would have passed a tree by the roadside, 
took his hat mechanically, and went out. At the gates 
he paused. The key was on the inside; but he ^imbled 
with it confusedly, and conld not tum the lock. The 
housekeeper, looking after him with a sort of vague 
terror, called to Jacques to open the gates for Monsieur: 
whereupon Jacques, clattering across the yard in his 
sdbotSy came running, lanthom in hand, and tumed the 
key in an instant. 

Monsieur passed out into the lane, like a man in a 
dream, and having gone a few steps, stood still and 
leaned against the wall. The wind blew fiercely, 
bringing heavy drops of rain with it every now and 
again; but of this he seemed unconscious. Then he 
went slowly down the lane and out upon the high 
road. To the right lay Bordeaux, a good ten miles 
away; to the left bordering the road for some little 
distance on either side, but lying for the most part 
somewhat back among the vineyards, came the village. 
He stopped, walked a few yards in this direction, a 
few yards in that, and then stopped again, feeling fain^t 
and stunned, and all unlike himself. 

It was a case of reaction, mental and physical. He 
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had gone through a terrific ordeal, aiid it Lad now be- 
gun to teil upon Lim, body and brain. Dimly con- 
Bcious of thia, hs tried to collect his tlioughts — trled 
to eonsider what it was tbat he wanted to do, and 
whicli way he shonld go next. Then he suddenly re- 
membered that he had heen travelling since noon , and 
had not dined thnt day. He wonld go to the auberge 
in the village, and there get some food and some 
brandy — - above all, some brandy. It would put life 
into him; Bteady him; lift thia weight from his brain, 
and restore him to hiraself. 

Acting upon thia inatinct, he made his way to the 
"Hon d'Or." Two old peaaants cliatting over their 
half-bottle of red wine in a corner of the pnblic room, 
loöked up as he came in; and the master of the honse ■ 
recognising the English Monsieur, wlio was to occnpy 1 
his best bedehamher that night, left his game of do- ■ 
minos and rose respectftilly. Did Monsieur desire to 
Böe bis room? The room was quite ready, and be 
thonght Monsieur would be content with it Could 
Monsieur have refreshment? Without donbt; Monsienr 
could have whatever refreshnient he pleased — a eutlet, 
an Omelette, a dish of ham, a fowl even, if Monsieur 
did not object to wait while it was cooked. Good; a 
cutlet — a cullet, and some cognac. He had excellent 
cognac; Vieui Cognac, if Monsieur indoed proferred it 
to wine. Monsieur should be served immediately. The 
cutlet would not take five minutes to prepare. In the 
meanwhile would Monsieur be pleased to occnpy tbis 
small table by the window. 

William Trofaldon dropped into the chair placed 
for him by the landlord, and there Bat in a kind of 
Stupor^ his hat on, his elbowa resting on the table, 
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bis cbin supported on Iiis hands. His hair and clothes 
were damp; his feet were deadly cold; his teeth chat- 
tered; but of all this he was whoUy unconscious. He 
only knew that he feit crushed and paralysed-, that he 
wanted to think of something and had no power to do 
so, that the brandy would put bim straight — the 
brandy! the brandy! 

He called for it impatiently, and while the landlord 
went to fetch it, feil to wondering again what the thing 
was that he failed so strangely to remember. It tor- 
mented bim — it haunted bim. He seemed ever on 
the point of seizing it, and, failing to seize it, groped 
abont in a kind of mental darkness that was inex- 
pressibly painfal. 

Then the brandy came — abont a qnarter of a pint 
in a tiny decanter, accompanied by a liqneur glass 
eqnally diminutive. He pushed the glass angrily aside, 
poured the whole of the spirit into a tumbler, and 
drank it at a draught. It went down his throat like 
fire; but he had no sooner swallowed it than the pres- 
sure on his brain was relieved. After a few moments, 
he feit warmer, steadier. Then his thoughts cleared 
suddenly. He remembered all that had happened; and 
with memory came back the whole flood of rage, grief, 
hatred, love, despair! 

He knew now what the thought was — that vague 
thought which had so oppressed and eluded bim a few 
moments since. It was vengeance. 

Ay, vengeance. Bitter, deadly, terrible vengeance 
— vengeance swift and bloody! He told himself that 
he would have it, be the cost what it might He would 
give his own life for it willingly, and count it cheaply 
purchased. The word mounted to his brain , throbbed 
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in his pulse, tingied in liis eajB, mastered and toö^^ 
poBsession of him, like a fiend. 

He knew that he must plan hia vengeance quickly. 
It must be planned, prepared, executed at oiiee. The 
blow must fall au suddenly and fatally as the Bhaft of 
the lightning. How waa this tö he done? With what 



The landlord came bustling in with a pile of covered 
plates in hia handa and a napkin under his arm. Mon- 
sieur's dinner. Monsieur would find that the cook had 
done her best at so short a notice. Here waa a little 
eoup; here also were cntlets, fried potatoes, and a dish 
of beans. The omelette would he ready for Monsieur 
as soon as Monsieur was ready for the omelette, 

ButWilliam Trefalden waa in no state to do justice 
to the fare before him. He tasted the soup, and pushed 
it aaide. He tried to taate the meat, but aet the morsel 
down without putting it to his lipa. The brandy had 
supplied him with a factitious strength that caueed htm 
to loathe the ajght and smell of solid food. One thing 
he took, however, from the dinner-table — a knife. 

He watched his moment and alipped it up his sieeve 
when no one was ohserving him. It was a short black- 
handled knife, wom to an edge on hoth aides - 
knife that was to all intenta and purposc; 

ThiB done, ho rapped impatiently for the lai 
lord, bade him remove the dishea, and called for t 
braady. 

The landlord waa distressed bcyond measnre. Waa 
not the soup to Monsieur's taste? Were not the cutleta 
tender? Would not Monsieur permit Lim to bring t" 
omelette? H41as! was Monsieur fiading himself i' 
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Would Monsieur choose a cup of tea? More cognac? 
Good. Monsieur should have it immediately. 

The cognac was brought, and he drank again 
eagerly; this time from a wine-glass. The craving for 
it was irresistible. It was a second-rate spirit, more 
fiery than strong; but it stimulated him; spurred him 
to his purpose; nerved his arm and quickened his 
brain. For all this, he was not intoxicated. He feit 
'that he could drink a bettle of it without producing 
that result. So he drank, and drank again; and as he 
drank, the fire coursed through his veins tili at last he 
feit that he could sit there, brooding and silent, no 
longer. 

He rose and went out hurriedly. The two old 
peasants shook their heads over their wine and looked 
after him. Diahle! There was surely something stränge 
about the man. Was he ill? Or mad? Or had he 
drunk too much cognac? Bah! was he not an English- 
man, and used to it? Englishmen, look you, mon 
voisin, drink cognac like water! 

The rain was now driving fariously before the 
wind, and sweeping down the road in great gusts be- 
fore which the poplars moaned and shivered like living 
things. What with the sudden shock of cooler air, 
and what with the fever in his blood, the lawyer reeled 
at first meeting the wind and rain, and could scarcely 
keep his feet But this was only for a moment. He 
recovered himself instantly, and, fighting his way in 
the teeth of the storm, crept under the lee of the houses 
tili he came to the side road leading to the Chäteau 
de PeyroUes. He found it with difficulty, for the 
night was pitch-dark and the rain blinding. On the 
high road where all was open it was yet possible to 
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see a tew feet in advance; Iiut here in the lano, shnl: 
in by (tmb and higli walls on botli side», lie eould 
only feel bis way along like a blind man.. 

At length he came upon the gates. Tbey were 
■gain locked npon the inaide. He tried them - — tried 
to BÜp hiB band between tho bara and tum tbe key in 
tlie lock; but tbe bars were too close, and be could 
not get his fingere far enough. Then be 8topi>ed, 
dinging to tbe gate witli both banda, and gtaring in. 
The darknesH was eo intense tbat he could not dis- 
tinguisb the outline of tbe bouse; but he saiv liglits 
still buming in Home of the rooms. One in an upper 
Chamber eapecially fixed bis attention. Was tbat window 
bere? 

Oh! tbe passion, the despair, the desperate longing 
tbat seized upon bim at this thonghtl If he could but 
Bee her once agaiu! — see her; speak to her; touch 
her band; teil her how, thongh fatse to all tbe world 
beside, ho bad been tnie at least to her from firet 
lastl He feit tbat Jio bail ncver half told her how 
loved her. Ee had never even kiased her — nc 
once; for his respect bad been aa profonnd as bis love, 
Bod he had not dared to claim tbe Bmallest privilege 
of a lover from one öo yonng, so helpless, so be- 
teaved. He feit now tbat he would give his aoal to 
clasp her in bis arms and press bis lips to bers. Good 
Godl how he loved her! How his heart hungered for 
her! 

He shook tbe gates with all his might — »trove 
to clamber over them — flnng hiniBelf againat them; 
but in vain. Then he pressed big face agalnst the 
bars, like a prisoner at the prison-gate, and, Bohbing', 
called npon her name. But liia voice was borne away 
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by the wind, and ihe pitiless rain drove in bis face 
and mingled witb bis tears. 

Wbile be was yet clinging tbere in tbe darkness 
witb bis eyes fixed upon tbe upper window, tbe ligbt 
suddenly vanisbed. He bad made so certain tbat it 
was ber ligbt and ber window tbat tbe disappearance 
of tbat little spark feil upon. bim like a blow. He feit 
as if tbe last link were now broken between tbem — 
tbe last bope gone. 

Almost at tbe same moment, be saw a lantbom 
(carried apparently by an invisible band) moving across 
tbe Upper end of tbe courtyard. Again be sbook tbe 
gates, and sbouted furiously. Tbe lantbom paused — 
moved on — paused again; and at last came quickly 
towards bim. Tben tbe bearer beld it bigb above bis 
bead witb one band, sbaded bis eyes witb tbe otber, 
and asked rougbly — "Qw^* est läf" 

It was Jacques — tbe same Jacques wbo bad let 
bim out an bour or two before, and wbo, recognising 
bis voice, again unlocked tbe gates and admitted bim. 

''Tiensr said be. "Tbey are all in bed lä has^ 

William Trefalden's beart leaped witb fierce exulta- 
tion. 

"No matter," be replied. "My visit is to tbe 
gentleman. Teil me wbere be sleeps. Tbat is enougb." 

"Wbat gentleman, M'sieur?" 

"He wbo came to-day witb tbe Englisb cur^. 
Quick! Time presses, and my business is urgent." 

"But tbe Strange gentleman is no longer bere. He 
went away about balf an bour after Monsieur." 

"Went away!" 

"Yes, M'sieur — in a cabriolet witb four borses, 
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taking MonBienr le Ciii4 and the jonng lady widi 

"Dog, it is a lie! — a lie, and you are paid to 
tetl itl Give me the truth — the trath tbis instant, 
or I strangle you!" 

And, half beside himself, the lawyer twieted ins 
hands in the lad's cotlar as if he neant what lie said. 

"Ah, MonaieurI — for the love of God, Monsieor! 
— it is indeed the tnith — if yon kill me for it, it 
ia the truth!" 

"Where is Madame Boui'sse?" „^ 

"Gona to bed, M'sieur!" ^M 

"Then wako her ■ — teil her I must see her, ^M 
she were dying, I must see her. Do you hear?" ^| 

"Yes, ÄTsienr." 

Trembling from head to foot, Jacques picked up 
the lanthom which he had dropped in hie estremity of 
terror, and led the way into the house. They went 
Btraight to the housekeeper'a chamber, where "William 
Trefalden thundered at the door as if he would bring 
it down. Madame Bouisae made her appearance, well- 
nigh Startled out of her wits, and wrapped in the 
counterpane of her bed. 

It was cjuite tiue — nndeniably tnie. The yoimg 
Engliahman was gone, and had taken mam'aelle with 
him. They left about twenty minules or half-an-hoar 
after Monsieur took his departuro. Madame BouYsae 
believed they were gone to Bordeaux. Monsieur was 
free to aearch the houso if he chose; hut he would as- 
Buredly find that she, Madame Bouisse, was not d&- 
ceiying him. They were gone. 

Without waiting to hear or utter another word 
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sTiatched Üie laothom from the boy's hand and msLed 
iip-9tairB. From Buite to suite , from floor to floor, 
tlu-ough emplj rooms yet füll nt' the evidences of recent 
occupation, down again, ont of the house, and acroBS 
the court-yard, Bhivering' the lanttorn. to fragmentB on 
tlie wet stoaes as he reached the gateB! Then he 
pansed, turned, lifted up hia hands in the darkneEB, 
heaped cnrBes on the place, and raged agaänst it im- 
potently, like a madman. 

Till now he had heea comparatively calm. Btisy 
with his scheme of veiigeance, he had put restiaint 
npon hiB words, and even to a certam degree upon 
Mb looks. But now — now he no longer attempted 
to curb the fire within — ■ now the lava-tide of rage 
and hate welled-up and overflowed, and bore him 
»long, nnresisting. 

Gflne! 

Impelied by an instinct that 'seemed to take tbe 
place of sight, he ran down tbe lanö and out upon the 
high road. The "Lion d'Or" waa now dosed for the 
night; but he battered fiercely at the door tili it was 
opened. The landlord, sleepily obseijuious, ventured 
to remark that MoBBieur was late, but William Tre- 
falden interrnpted him at the first word. 

"I mnat have a cabriolet and poat-horaes ," he said. 
"At once — do you hear?" 

The laadlord ahook his head. 

"Xm Dieu, Monaiearl" he aaid, "the 'Liün d'Or' 
ia not a posting-house." 

"Bat you have boraea?" 

"Nene, Monaieur." 

"Then where can I ^t tiem? Quick — ijuick, 
for your lifel" 
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"Nowhere in Drouay, Monsieur." 

"Bat is tbere no farmer, no shop-keeper, no crea- 
ture in the place who can he found to drive me lo 
Bordeaux? I ■will pay anyüiing. Fool! do you under- 
Btand? — AMytkingl" 

But the landlord only bhrug;ge<l hia sliouldera and 
protested tliat not a bouI in Drouay would be indnced 
to andertake the Job at BUch an hoor, and in Buch 
weather. 

The lawyer clenched his teeth, and stamped wiUi 
ra^e. 

"Then I must walk," he said. "Give me some 
brandy before I go." 

The landiord held up his hands in feeble expostula- 
■ tion. Walk! Great heaven!. Walk three leagues and 
a half in thia terrihle atorm! Let Monsieur only listen 
to the raia — listen to the wind — thiak how dark it 
and liow lonclyl Besides, Monsieur was wet 
through already. 

Bat Mr. Trefalden broko in with a fierce oath, and 
bade the man hold hia peace and bring the brandy 
instantly. 

't^ea he poured out half a tumblerful, drank it 
reckleesly, flang a napoleon an the table, and mshed 
out again into ^e stonn. 

He was now utterly beside himaelf — his brain 
reeling, bis blood ob fire, his whole frame tfarobbiag 
with fever and fury. The landlord of the "Lion d'Or," 
thankful to be rid of him, ahut and barred the door, 
and went straightway up to bed, resolved not to admit 
him again under any circumstancea. In the mftamrhile 
be seemed to bave lost sight of hia determinajüoD to 
walk to Bordeaux, and went raving and geatiou 
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up nnd down the villago, where all, except hinuelf, 
were sleeping quietly. 

ThuB pacing to and fro like a caged beaat, he 
snddenly became aware of the approach of a travelling 
carriage. On it canie, tbundering throagh the one 
straggling street of Drouay, with flaring lamps, steam- 
ing horses, splash and clatter of wheels, and the loud 
Cracking of the postilion's wliip. He ran to meet it — 
he shoTited — he implored to be taken np — he wonld 
pay any pries only to stand upon the step, if they 
would let him! But the poBtilion took him for a 
beggar, and shook bis whip at him; and the travellera 
inside, cut off from him by Windows opac[ue with damp, 
and deafened by the rattle of their own wheels and the 
pelting of the rain upon the carriage-roof, neither aaw 
nor heard him. Still he ran beeide it, panting and 
shouting — tried to dutch at the traces, but, receiving 
a eavage lash across the hnnds, feil back and made a 
deaperate effort to spring up behind. But all in vain, 
Ile missed his hold; tlie carriage swept on, and left 
him there despairing. 

Still, still he ran, fatedj irresponsihle , headlong 
— now Bturabling among the sharp flints in the road — 
now getting up with hands all cut and bleedlng — now 
paiising to take breath — now fancying he could still 
hear the retreating wheels; aud so, drenched, giddy, 
breathless, his hat gone, liis face and clothes disfigured 
with mud and rain, rushing blindly on again! 

Each moment the storm increased and the wind 
rose higher, tili at last it culminated in a terriiic hur- 
ricane. Then the thunder came up in heavy peali 
and the Ughtiüng buret over the plain in rapid fli 
aud äie wind tore up the vines by ÜiQ roots, 
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whirled them wildly away , with all their vintage pro- 
mise, towards the sea. Yet still, urged forward by 
tliat fierce tliirst which blood alone could slake, 
with murder in bis heart and madness in bis brain, 
William Trefalden ran — feil — struggled to bis feet 
— staggered on again — feil again — and so for 
miles and miles! 



Next morning early, wben tbe stonn-clouds were 
drifting off raggedly towards tbe west witb now and 
tben a gleam of uncertain sunsbine between, a party 
of peasant folk Coming up from tbe way of Medoc 
found tbe body of a man lying face downward in a 
pool by tbe road-side. His clotbes, face, and bands 
were torn and blood-stained. He bad a watcb upon 
bis person, and in bis waistcoat pocket a portemonnaie 
füll of bank-notes and napoleons. No letters, no cards, 
no token by wbicb it migbt be possible to identify 
bim, could be discovered upon tbe body. His very 
linen was unmarked. 

Tbe bonest country-folk laid tbis nameless corpse 
across one of tbeir mules, and brougbt it cbaritably 
into tbe dead-bouse at Bordeaux. Having lain tbere 
unclaimed for forty-eigbt hours, it was buried in tbe 
new cemetery beyond tbe walls, witb a small black 
cross at tbe bead of tbe grave, on wbicb tbe only in- 
scription was a row of numerals. His watcb, bis 
money, and bis clotbes were awarded by tbe prüfet 
to tbe poor of tbe parisb in wbicb the body was 
found. 
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The World knows the Italian story by heart. How 
Garibaldi entered Naples: how, at Della Catena, he 
saluted Victor-Emmanuel as King of Italy; how he 
sheathed bis sword when the great work was so far 
done, and went back to bis solitude at Caprera, are 
facts which need no recapitulation. Had onQ man 
lived but a few months — nay, a few weeks — longer, 
the tale might perchance have ended differently. Where 
we now read Florence we migbt have read Korne, for 
'Regno d'Italia' on printed stamp and minted coin, a 
word of broader significance and more antique glory. 
But the ideal Republic died with Giulio Colonna, and 
was buried in bis grave. 

In. the meanwhile, Olimpia's life became a blank. 
Her father had been the very light of her inner world. 
Bred in bis political faith, trained in bis employ, ac- 
customed to look up to bim, to work with bim, to 
share bis most secret Councils, bis wildest hopes, bis 
fears, bis errors, and even bis personal dangers, she 
seemed to lose the half of her own soul when he was 
snatched from her. Then came the sudden change of 
Programme — a change to her so bewildering, so un- 
worthy, so fatal! Mistrusting Sardinia and scornin^ 
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tho veiy name of a Conatitutional Italy, Olimpia con- 
ceived that her fatlier's memory was insulted in this 
compromise; and so, in tlie bitterness of her resentment 
and grief, withdrew herseif altogether from the work 
in which her life had been spent. Avoiding all ■wiüi 
wbom she had laboored and acted in time past, and 
keeping up no more than the merest thread of inter- 
course with even those whom she was used to call her 
triends, slie then made her home at Chiewick, in the 
quiet house to whith Sason had conducted her on the 
evenjng of their arrival in London. Here she lived 
solitary and apait, cherishing her sorrow, mournlng the 
great scheme unachieyed, and leaming that hard lesson 
üf patience which all enthusiasts have to leain in thia 
World aooner or later. 

Not thus Lord Castletowers, Too Engliah, too 
imprejudiced, and it may be added too Bcnsihle, to at- 
tach paramonnt importance to the mere shihboleth of a 
pai-ty, he welcomed the eettlement of ItaUan affairs 
with a heartiness that he would perhaps scarcely have 
ventnred to express very loudly in the presence of 
Colonna'a daughter. Where she refused to recogoise 
any vital difference between a Conatitutional govem- 
ment and a pure Despotiam, he was far-sighted enongh 
to look forward to that free and prosperons future which 
most thinking men now propheay for the kingdom of 
Italy, nor was he slow to perceive that there might be 
hope for himself in the tum that matt«rs had taken. 
The Italian qnestion thns far aolved, Italy would no 
longer oeed so much support from her weU-wishersi 
With a liberal monarch at the head of the aation, a 
parliament to vote supplies, and an army to defend 
the national territory, the whole System of patriotic 
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blaek-maJl levying, and special pleading of every de- 
so-iption, must neceasarily collapae. Olimpia would 
tlierefore no longer feel herseif boimd to saerifiee her 
band to "one who could do more for Italy" than him- 
sell. So the Earl loved and hoped on, and wisely 
bided his tirae. 

Wisely, too, he applied himself in the meaawhile to 
the improvement of his own wordly positioa. Occu- 
pying his friend Sason'a vacant Chambers in St. James's 
Street, be devoted himself to his parliamentaiy duties 
with a zeal that drew apon him the attention of one or 
two very noble and influeutial personages. Having 
mado a conple of really brilliant speechea during ihe 
spring Session of 1861, and happening to be upon the 
spot when a maa of ability and ta«t was needed at a 
moment's notice, he had the good fortune to bo en- 
trusted with a somewhat delicate and difficult mission 
to one of the German potentates. 

The Earl, as a matter of conrse, acquitted himsolf 
perfectly; and began thenceforth to be talked of among 
his eiders aa "a riaing man." Then tho Duke of Don- 
caster smiled graciously upon him, and aeveral of the 
Cabinet Miniatera feil into the way of asking him to 
thetr political dinners; and the önd of it all was, that 
just hefore the aetting in of the long vacation, Gervase 
Leopold Wynneclyffe, Earl of Caatletowera, found him- 
self inducted one fine laomiug into a very neat little 
vacancy in the Perquisite Office, where the werk was 
light and the aalary heavy, and tbe cbance of prraM>- 
tion considerahle. Then, and not tili then, ho venOutii 
to renew his mit to Olimpia Colonna. 

The moment was faveurable. A year of wmcü« 
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liad pasaed over her liead, and the intense solitude of 
heart which had been at first her only solace now be- 
gan to weigh painfuUy lipon her. 8he had had time 
to think of many things — time to live down, some 
errora and ontlivo some hopca — -time atso to remember 
how long and well the Earl had loved her; how worthy 
he was of all the love that ehe conld give him in re- 
tom; how he had Bbed his blood for her Italy; and 
with what devotion he had perforraed the last sad 
dnties of a son towards her father's ashes. Besides all 
this, her occupation was gone. She conld iio longer 
immolate herseif for Italy, for the simple reason that 
Italy was satisfied to rest awhile upon her preeent 
gMna, and preferred heing left to settle her owii affairs 
in a qniet Constitutional ,way. The disaster at Aspro- 
monte conviaced Miss Colonna of this truth, and of the 
Btability of the new regime. And over and above all 
these considerationa, Otimpia loved the Earl. She had 
loved him all along — even when she refuaed him; 
and now, after a whole year of sorrow, she loved bim 
better than before. So she accepted him — accepted 
him very frankly and aimply, as a tme wonian should, 
and promised to be his wife before the ßnding of the 
year. 

Secnre in the conscionaness of her splendid birth, 
Olimpia never dreamed for one monient that Lady 
Caatletowers conld be other than content and bappy in 
thia new alliance of their honses. That the proud Ale- 
thea Holme-Pierrepoint wonld in this aolttary instance 
have been prepared to sacrifice blood for gold — nay, 
wonld have actually welcomed a Mias Hatherton with 
her two hnndred and fifly thousand pounda more gladly 
k than a portionlesa Colonna, — was a posaibility that 
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coiild by no cbanee enter within the sphere of her 
calcalations. So when Lady Castletowers came over 
ta aee her the next day in her humblc subuiban 
home, and kissed her on both cheeka, and aaid all 
the pretty and gracious thiiigs that the mother of 
her betrothed husband was bound, under the circum- 
stances, to say, Olimpia accepted it all in perfcct faith, 
nor gueaaed a bitter disappointment lay liidden beneath. 
tbat vamiah of amilea and erahracea. The Earl, having 
himaelf bome the bmnt of her Lsdyship's displeaaure, 
was, it need acarcely be aaid, careful to keep the aecret 
very close indeed. 

In the meanwhile Saxon Trefalden had gone back 
to Switaerland; and there, despite the urgent remon- 
ütrancea of tliose dear frienda who misaed hia little din- 
nera and his inexhauatible cheque:books, persistently 
remained. In vaui did the Erectheum lift up ita voice 
in deapair; in vain did Blackwall lament and Eich- 
mond refnae to be comforted, and Italian prima donnas 
aigh for banqueta and bracelets gone by. The boyish, 
hinghing, laviah miUionnaire was fairly gone, and de- 
clined to come back again. The ayreaa might aing; 
hut Odyssens only stopped his ears and sailed by un- 



TUe Earl alone knew that he was married; hut 
even the Earl knew no more. He feit it to he aome- 
what hard that his ftiend should neither have invited 
hlm to hia wedding, nor have taken him in any way 
into hia conädence upou so importaut a matter. He 
could not but be conaciouB, too, that there was aome- 
tliing atrange and aecret ahout the whole proceeding. 
Who had he married? Waa the bride pretty or piain? 
Kich or poor? Dork or fair? Gentle or simple? 
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What waa her age? Her name? her rank? 
naÜan? 

In reply to the firat announcement of liia frienä' 
marriage, the Eorl had ventured delicately to hint at 
two or three of these iniiniries; but as Sason limited 
his rejoinder to the fact that hia wife was "au angel," 
Lord Castletowers natiirally feit that the statement 
was Lardly so esplicit as it might have Leen. , 

Oa all other points Saxon was frank and comi>( 
municative as ever. He laid his every jirojeet beforft. 
bis friend as nnreservedly in his lettera as if they two 
had been sitting face to face over the fire in the 
smokin^-room at Caatletowers , or leaning side by aide 
in the moonlight over the tafi'rail of the "Älbula." 
They wei-e dolightfd letters, fiUed to overflowij 
with all kinds of general detail: now telling of 
new cbäteau whicb was already in progress; now 
the bridge jnst bnilt at Ostenstein, nr the road to 
mado between Tamins and Thnsis; now describii 
a national f@te at Chur, or an entertainment at 
Gbäteau Planta; now relating all about the cottoi 
mills which Saxon was erecting in the Valley, or th( 
enormous pasture tracts lately purchased and the h< 
of Scotch cattle imported to stock them; now giving 
aketch of the deaign just received from the arcbiu 
at Geneva for that church at Altfelden on whii 
Pastor Martin's heai't had beeu set for the last tl 
yeara — keeping the Earl constantly au eourani 
tiact, of eveiy particular of liis friend's busy 
r benevolent life among the simple peuple of his naüi 
" Canfon. 

At lengtli it waa the Earl's tnro to anaonnce 
happinesB so shortly to be bis; and then Saxon w 
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to entreat that the newly-married pair wonld ezteod 
their wedding-joumey as fax as the Valley of Dom- 
leschg, and be bis gaests awhile. '^My wife," lie said, 
"desires to know you, and my uncle loves you alreadj 
for my sake. On your wedding-day you will reo^ve 
a parcel of papers, which you must accept as a souTenir 
of your friend." 

The "parcel of papers" proved to be the title- 
deeds of Üie two farms sold to Mr. Sloper, and the 
title -deeds of Mr. Behrens's "box" and grounds at 
Castletowers. The farms were worth from ten to 
twelve thousand pounds apiece, to say nothing of Ü» 
"fancy price" which Saxon had paid for the w«Ä- 
stapler^s property. It was not a bad present, m 
presents go, and it made a rieh man of the Ead «f 
Castletowers; but he little thought as he wrung 
band when they next met at Reichenau, ihwA to 
man who had presented him with that prinoely 
ding-gift he owed not those farms alone, bot 
towers itself — Castletowers itself , with Üie 
oaks of which he was so proud, and the rave old: 
in which bis forefathers had lived and iaaä -hn 
turies before him. That was the one secre 
never confided to him — not even wtei, 
gether under the apple-trees at ihe foot «f : 
hill, he related the story of bis own 
cousin's perfidy, and of the fate from 
terposed to save Helen Rivi^re. 

"And that," he said, "was hom. 
know her — how I came to love 
her. I brought her home at onoe 
yonder. My uncle adored her 
and she adored him. I was 








I 
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I should liave been jealouB, if it Ladii't made me so 
liappy. Wlien she liad been liviug here for abont a 
month or five weeks, we carae up one momitig', atl 
three together, to this little ciiapel upon the liill, and 
my uncle married na, There was no one present bot 
Kettli and the organ-blower, After my oncle had 
blessed us and the ceremony was all nver, wo embraced 
and bade Hm adien, and walked along theThusis road 
tili the Cabriolet overtoot us; and so we were married 
and went away, and no soiil in Reiclienau knew it üll 
we were gone. We were so happy!" 

"It js a Strange story," said the Earl, "and a pretty 
stury; and the best part of it is that yon and I are 
Cousins, Saxon, aftfir all!" 

"Nay," replied Saxon, graaping bis friend's band 
in both bis own, "it ia not mach to be only 
wlien we have been brothers bo long!" 



A Word remains to be added respecting tbe oImH 
TOoiety of the great Trefalden Legacy; that moiety 
whieh, according to the will of the testator, was to be 
bestowed in the endüwment of a great charity, cbiefly 
for the benefit of "decayed tradesmen, mercantile men, 
ship-brokers , stock-brokers, poor clergymen, and mem- 
bers of the legal and medical professions, and the 
widows and orpbans of each of those daases reapec- 
tively." for the accommodation of these widows and 
orpbans, the will went on to direct that a plot of free- 
hold gronnd should be purchased, and that "a suitable 
and suhstantial building" should be erected thereon 
ander the superintendenue of "some eminent arehitect;" 
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and this building was to be called " The London Bene- 

VOLENT TrEPALDEN INSTITUTION." 

It is delightfal to know that all this will certainly 
be done — some day. The money feil due on the 
twenty-second of March, 1860, and ike sum then trans- 
ferred to the credit of the trustees amounted to just 
four million seven hundred and seventy-six thousand 
two hundred and odd pounds. Since that time the 
exertions of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation have been beyond all praise. To say that 
they have either thought much, or done much, up to 
the present date, would perhaps be premature; but they 
have eaten an incalculable number of dinners on the 
subject, which to the civic mind means precisely the 
same thing. At these dinners they generally entertain 
a certain "eminent architect," which "eminent archi- 
tect," being retained at a splendid salary for just so 
long as the works shall remain in progress, is naturally 
and laudably anxious to devote his life to the task. He 
therefore submits a plan now and then, or the modifica- 
tion of a plan, to tibe intelligent after-dinner criticisms 
of his honourable employers; and in that position the 
building-question now Stands. 

What Site that "suitable and substantial building" 
is destined to occupy, how much it will cost, what it 
will be like, and at what remote period in the future 
history of the world it may probably be completed, are 
questions which the present generation is advised not 
to consider too curiously. No intelligent and unpre- 
judiced person can doubt, of course, that when the 
ground is bought, and the building is built, and the 
bills are all paid, and the diiiners are all eaten, and 
the resident curator, clergyman, physician, secretary, 
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honse-^eeper, and servants of Üie establishment are 
salaried on a scale befitting the spendour of the found- 
ation, tliere will yet remain something for the "De- 
CAYBD Tradesmen, mercantile men, sMp-brokers, stock- 
brokers, poor clergymen, and members of the legal 
and medical professions, as well as for the widows 
and orphans of each of those classes respectively." In 
any case, however, the claims öf these insignificant 
persons will not have to be considered in our time; 
how, then, can we do better than eat, drink, and be 
meny, after the enlightened fashion of our honourable 
friends, the Trefalden Trustees, and so leave the fdture 
to take care of itself ? 



THE END. 
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